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18 Pictures 
ture 

Free With a Subscription 
ee in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—there are 18 
prints in all, constituting the finest collection of 
pictures of American game birds we have ever 
seen. § This page in three colors does not even 
attempt to present them accurately, but only to 
show their nature and subjects. / They are genu- 
inely beautiful, true works of art. { They measure 
13 x 144 inches, an ideal size for the walls of 
home, office or club. § Each picture has on its back 
a description of the game bird it portrays written 

by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 

with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 
Bield # 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $5.00°* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 





Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 
*Add $1, if in Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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boats of New-day Sealite Construction 
Guaranteed to Outlast the Ordinary 


thnson, world’s leading maker of out- 
ward motors, now offers you boats de- 
ifigned and built to develop the maximum 
and performance of outboard power 
;|pants, and to give you far more service 
jjad pleasure with far less attention and 
|}apense. 
he advantages of their new-day Sealite 
ction and design are many and 
zing, and equally as important in small 
ts as in large roomy runabouts for 
y use. 


eC oe. 



















4 


23 


half the weight of comparable wooden 
is in water service, they are not only 
e easily handled, but also much faster 
ith the same power plant. 


lite is waterproof, seamless, and abso- 
y impervious to seepage and absorp- 
. This means that your eons boat 
unaffected by water, weather orstorage, 


johnson Matched Units 
| FA-HORSES € BOATS 


a's only manufacturer of outboard matched units, and largest maker of outboard 
motors. Originator of Water-cooled Underwater Exhaust and Release Charger 


Johnson MATCHED UNITS 


The Year's Biggest News in 
Outboard Motoring 


never leaks or warps, never grows slow 
and sluggish, requires no bailing,no atten- 
tion and no care. As to strength and 
durability, Johnson boats of Sealite con- 
struction are guaranteed to outlast any 
comparable boat of ordinary construction. 


While these new-type boats will vastly 
improve the performance of any outboard 
motor, when matched to Johnson Sea- 
Horses, they provide the ultimate in 
outboard motoring. 


Sea-Horse motors, too, appear in 1930 
with revolutionary improvements. Some 
of their more outsanding features are given 
elsewhere on this page. 


19 30 Color-Illustrated Catalog Ready—Write! 
Whatever size motor or boat you want, there 
is one ideally suited to your purpose in the 
Johnson line. Send for color-illustrated catalo 
fully describing Johnson Sea-Horses, Boats an 
Matched Units. Simply mail the coupon. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1099 Pershing Rd., 
Waukegan, Ill. In Canada: Canadian Johnson 
Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro,Ont. Distributors for 
British Columbia: Hoffars Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Johnson 
SEA-HORSE 


Features 


Automobile Starting Ease by 
new ALTERNATE FIRING 
in Sea-Horses “4"’ and “*12’’ and 
famous RELEASE CHARG- 
ER in Sea- Horses “*3,"" “*10," 
“16” and ““32."" 


World's Lightest Motor—Sea- 
Horse “Single,”’ 27 lbs. 

* 
World’s Fastest Motor—Sea- 
Horse “32,” 48.4 M. P. H. 

7 


World's Fastest Class B Motor 
—Sea-Horse “12,” 42.37 M. P. H. 
° 
Alternate Firing of “4 and 
“12” introduces 2 impulses per 
revolution in a twin-cylinder 

thoard with th hith- 
erto unknown. 
7 





Rotary Valve achieves delivery 
of full, even gas charge to each 
cylinder. 


Water-cooled Underwater Ex- 
haust frees passengers of noise 
and fumes. ‘i 

Automatic Back-pressure 


* 
Full Pivot Steering. 
7 


Pressure-Vacuum Cooling 
System. 


Johnson 


BOAT 


Features 


Built ofa new-day Sealite 

construction—quar- 
anteed to outlast any compar- 
able boat of ordinary construc- 
tion. 

e 
Weighs only half as much as 
ordinary wooden boats, size for 
size, after being in water service. 
Faster with the same power. 

a 
Waterproof—always dry and 
comfortable — will not absorb 
water andare non-warping. No 
seams, no calking. 

o 
Longer life—unaffected by 
weather or water—as seaworthy 
in storage as in use. 

os 


No care— Dealers can carry 
these boats indefinitely with no 
depreciation. 

Designed exactly for Johnson 
Sea-Horses—hence give the uiti- 
mate in outboard motoring per- 
formance. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 

1099 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 
Gentlemen—Kindly send Catalog of 1930 
Johnson Sea-Horses and Boats. 
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"OF thew dash 
of these ions 
Can You Answer? 


How can you tell the difference between the Small-mouthed 








Fine construction. Combines lightness and Large-mouthed Black Bass? 

and great Capacity with stren; th. Alife- y ‘ : 

apm eaeeealatnaaa What’s the weight of the heaviest Rainbow Trout on 
5 $25.00 record, caught with tackle? of the heaviest ‘‘Muskie”’? of 
8 aig the heaviest great Tuna? 
0 What is “‘Kite”’ fishing ? 
1 Who is the “Sea Tiger”? the “Skip Jack’’? the “‘Squid- ‘ 

hound”? 
x Where’s the best location for King-fish ? 
7 Is the Wall-Eyed Pike related to the Northern Pike? 
os What bait is best for Muskallunge ? 
21 , What fish has the muscular development of an ordinary 
2 Pflueger Atlapac Reel fish twice its ated 
For Salt Water Fishing What’s the difference between Fresh Water and Salt 

24 Absolutely the finest, sturdiest Reel Water Trolling? 


built for this stren e ° 
6 end epecial features put iein cious How can you get twice the use out of your line? 
by itself. No. 1660—Size 6 








28 $75.00 
-. rier stage oenk eter ton NEW Pocket Catalog 149 













America’s Most Consulted Handbook 


tueger MEDALIST Reel ecu 

































32 ‘ ‘ 
For Trout and Salmon FREE with our Compliments 
- pom oy igatin Nick. Answers to the above questions, and complete in- 
36 on ae | formation on all game fish and fishing are given 
Masel oy , t.-t.. - you in this illustrated, compact handbook—the 
38 | NEW Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 149. Tells 
$5.00 to $12.50 | about habits and location of fish, their feeding, 
41 i, food value, size, etc.; explains best methods of 
42 casting, trolling—and of taking care of tackle; 
46 catalogs the best baits to use. No wonder this 
is the most referred to of all handbooks by 
both experienced fishermen and beginners. 
60 Pflu eger This booklet has meant better fishing to 
hundreds of tlousands of men—yet it’s 
68 AL-O-MINE FREE to you. The coupon below will bring 
Minnow it with our compliments. 
74 ARecognized Leader 
hoong Lures, Fats THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
80 Spbles. Sires 314 E. A. Pflueger, President 
82 Dept. F-1 Akron, Ohio 
84 Be ie $1.00 Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. A. 
— t 
93 PFLUEGER Performance for All Your Fishing ' THE ENTERPRISE MEG. CO. ' 
aie fame standard of performance and dependability can be yours wherever and for whatever you fish, 4 Dept. F-1, Akron, Ohio i 
the Pflueger fishing tackle line covers all requirements for both salt and fresh water fishing. The 4 mt , . 1 
tticles illustrated are but a small part of the outstanding values your dealer can show you. y i od ane me a FREE copy of your illustrated : 
1 Ha i ! 
r 
i fi 
Tt. SOON 0nicn as dactheninnmpeadadeamemaanmmntae aaa Ee 
: ‘ 
5 
PRONOUNCED “FLEW~GER : fra . 
| FISHING TACKLE | ? 
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fondest desires. 


74 


No matter what form of hunting you prefer, North Carolina provides your 
The State has no superior for Quail 


dance. Write the Dept. ef Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, N. C. 
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HuntwithSatisfactioninNorthCarolina Fag 
more than & million EB . 

are bagged annually. Here is found a Happy AZ Z 

Hunting Ground for Wild Turkeys. Bear, 2 2 

Deer and other big game provide many thrills, “A 

and migratory waterfowl are found in Abun- Z 
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GAME PRESERVE 
7000 Acres 


Located Screven County, Georgia, 
lying between Savannah River on the 


north and 10 mile frontage on Brier 


Creek on south. Wonderful estate 
suitable for individual or club. 
Abundantly stocked with quail, wild 
turkey and deer. Brier Creek affords 
excellent Bass fishing. Good road to 
property 60 miles from Savannah. 
Price very reasonable. Maps and 
further information on request. Write 
P. O. Box 988, Savannah, Georgia. 








To All Sportsmen 


Good Quail, Deer, Turkey, Dove, Squir- 
rel and Fox hunting with trained guides. 
Also pack of trained fox and deer hounds, 
and bird dogs. Have game _ plentiful. 
Hunting guaranteed. Good quail shooting 
a specialty. Write me for terms. 


B. G. FENTERS, Hemingway, S. C. 








ATTENTION! SPORTMEN! 
Quail! 


Five thousand acres of best quail and 
dove shooting in coastal South Carolina. 

I furnish everything. Write for ap- 
pointments to 


R. H. REAVES, Manning, S. C. 


Doves! 


WILD TURKEY AND DEER 


For Sale 


WE have the largest wild turkey 
preserve in the United States, 
and raise three to four hundred deer 
a year. We can fill orders on wild 
turkey and deer up to any reasonable 
amount for stocking purposes either 
for state commissions, hunting clubs 
or private shooting preserves. 

There is no finer breeding stock of 
wild turkeys in the United States 
today. 

For prices, further particulars, et 
cetera, write to: Henry P. Bridges, 
Woodmont Rod and Gun Club, Ber- 
keley Springs, West Virginia. 





7 Brant Geese 11-1 to 1/31—CHANNEL 
DUCKS BASS 6/1 to 10/15. Large Weaks or Trout, 
and under, Blues, Kings, Croakers, Flounders, 
Sea Bass, ete. Fishing Season Opened April 9th, 1929, 
remarkably good inside until Oct, 28th. Ocean to Nov. 
16th. Among best catches—-1 boat 1 day—9 Channel Bass 
18 to 50 Ibs. each—90 Blues trolling—65 Blues chum- 
ming 1 party 2 days 1500, mostly large. Weaks or Trout 
9 Ibs. and under—4 men 1 day 4bbls. Flounders and Sea 
3ass, Flounders 10 lb. and under, Sea Bass 4 Ib. and under 

285 Croakers, 4 lb. and under—(19 trout when dry 106 
Ibs. 15/2 Ib. under ‘‘Fairbanks Not Fisherman Weight’). 
Order tackle now and be ready by April 15th, before the 
rush. Accommodations and food Al. Booklet. A.H.G. Mears, 
prop: Hotel Wachapreaque (Ocean Side), Eastern Shore, Va. 








DUCK SHOOTING 
Dorchester Co., Md. 


MeKiels Point. 400 Acres. 5 miles of waterfront. 7 Blinds. Land ex- 
tends out 2 miles in broac ter. All kinds of Duck shooting from 
baited blinds. Plenty of Rabbits and Quail. Bring your dog. All private 
erty. Complete accommodations. Board Boat, Blind, Live 
Stools, Decoys. Guide $10 per day. Full house last season; book early. 
$'4 hour auto ride Phila.-Cambridge stone road to entrance. Ducks 
Nov. 1—Feb. 1. Quail Nov. 10—Dec. 31 


H. M. DARRAH 
Phone 418-R Cambridge, Md. R. F. D. No.1 








Beautiful Oak Grove Island 


About 2,000 acres; excellent fishing and game 
preserve near Brunswick and Sea Island 
Beach. Bargain for quick sale. 

S. K. BROWN, Real Estate 


Brunswick, Georgia 














Excellent Quail Shooting 
14000 acres of land. Dogs and 
guides furnished. For particulars 
address 
JOHN DeKAY 
Georgetown, S. C. 


Box 528 








For Sale or Lease 
Two hunting preserves, 5000 and 
7000 acres. Duck, Quail, Deer and 


Turkey. Price and terms reasonable. 


L. BRINKLEY, Georgetown, S. C. 





Duck and Goose Shooting 


On Sinepuxent Bay, Md. 
At North Beach located 11 miles south of Ocean 
City, Md., between Sinepuxent Bay and Ocean, Good 
club house accommodations. All kinds Duck, Brant 
and Goose shooting. Have 14 baited blinds. For 
terms, dates, etc., apply to 

NORTH BEACH GUN CLUB 

D. FRANK Pansons, Sec. 
Pittsville, Md. (Phone Salisbury 1803F31!) 














Quail—doves 
wild turkeys—deer 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 

accommodations. Dogs—guides— 

horses or automobiles furnished. 
Tue Carona Hore, Summerville, S.C. 




















DUCK & QUAIL SHOOTING 
in South Carolina 
Good guides and boats. Beautiful old 
Plantation Home. All modern 
conveniences. Write 


tox 614, Georgetown, S. C. 





Post-office 











Sportsmen 
Come and get ’em. I have quail galore. 
Also deer, turkey and dove. 
Write me for full information. 


BLACK MINGO HUNTING CAMP 
“Where The Quail Reigns’’ 








John J. Snow, Jr., Prop. Henry, S. C. 





DUCK SHOOTING 


Fishing Bay, Maryland 
Plenty of Canvasbacks, Redheads, Blackheads and 
Mallards. Shooting from Platform Blinds with boats, 
guides and decoys, $25.00 per day for blind holding 
no more than 3 gunmen, and guide. Several of my 
blinds had as many as 300 Duck killed from them 
season. Good accommodations. Write 


last 
. ATLEY LANKFORD, Elliotts Island 








Dorchester Co., Maryland 
L 








| SOUTH CAROLINA 


I can place Sportsmen with reli- 
able parties who will furnish good 
accommodations and first-class 
quail, deer and small game hunting, 
at reasonable rates. Mention kind 
of hunting desired. 

A. A. RICHARDSON 











Chief Game Warden, Columbia, S. C. 
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Albert Payson Terhune’s 
Tribute 


“To most normal men it is given to like dogs. To a 
few men it is given to understand dogs, more or less 
well; and to have some historical knowledge concern- 
ing the origin of various breeds. But to perhaps one 
man in a generation is it given to know dogs and their 
antecedents and their points, as a Chief Justice is 
supposed to know the Common Law. Such a man is 
Freeman Lloyd. I know of no other expert who has 
Lloyd’s peculiarly complete equipment of blended 
education and genius, along all canine lines. Nor 
did he acquire it by a fluke. With him, dogs are an 
inspired life-study. 


Almost immediately on his arrival in America he won 
for himself the coveted pedestal in all dog-matters 
that he has ever since held. He was recognized as 
one of the world’s foremost authorities, not only on 
kennel history, but on the finer points that go to make 
up dog-perfection or its lack. The passing of the 
years, since then, has slung into the discard many a 
once celebrated dog man. Those years have only 
steadied and strengthened Freeman Lloyd’s fame. 


He is a familiar and watched-for figure at every big 
show. His writings in FIELD & STREAM and else- 
where are eagerly studied by all to whom kennel-lore 
isa cult. His dictum as to a dog’s points or history 
is accepted without question. 


Lloyd’s is a double or rather a triple gift. Numbers 
of men, who understand dogs, don’t know how to 
write about them; or else write in a dry-as-dust way 
that puts their readers to sleep. Numbers of other dog 
men write more or less entertainingly on their subject; 
but are woefully deficient in knowledge of it. Lloyd 
has the rare faculty of knowing his subject from the 
ground up; and of writing of it with a literary ability 
and charm that are compelling. 


Personally, I like Freeman Lloyd. I like him, a lot. 
But even if I didn’t, I should feel I had no right— 
out of simple squareness—to withhold anything I 
have here said of him and of his work.” 


—Albert Payson Terhune 











W: ALL know the spirit of companion- 
ship that exists between a man and his 
dog, especially when the man is a sportsman 
and the dog a tried and proven shooting com- 
panion. 


It is about dogs, their training, care, condition, 
feeding and sicknesses that Freeman Lloyd has 
been writing for years in our Kennel Depart- 
ment. 


Show dog men and breeders in this country, 
the British Isles, South Africa and Australia 
frankly recognize Lloyd as the dean. He has 
been a prominent exhibitor himself and owned 
and shot over most types of gun dogs for over 
forty years. It was over forty years ago that 
Mr. Lloyd started to judge at the English 
Kennel Club’s show in London—he at the 
time being the youngest judge. 


Reflecting our readers’ belief in and respon- 
siveness to our Kennel Department, is the 
fact that from January through November, 
FIELD & STREAM ALONE carried 234% 
more kennel advertising than the five other 
magazines in its field put together—665% 


more than its nearest contemporary. 


This is Chapter XIII 
of 
The Story of Field & Stream 


———— es eee 
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$5. WORTH FOR $3:! 





Add a touch of Oriental charm and splendor 
to your home with a Fur Rug, one of 


Leopard 


(like illustration above), or Indian Tiger. « 











Polar, Grizzly, Black or Brown Bear. Gan GULF 
Heads of Many Kinds. Specimens sent o: ag 

approval to responsible persons. Only 
Game Trophies from Your Hunt _ 
skilfully and realistically mounted. Illustrated — 
Trophy Catalog FREE. tath 
inform 

Uaster Taxidermists Gulf 
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ALASKA 


KODIAK BROWN BEAR 


The Most Prized of Trophies 


Complete your trophy collection with KODIAK 
BEAR, the world’s largest flesh eater. Found 
only in Alaska. Eight sportsmen, guided by 
us, In Spring '29 bagged twelve, averaging 
considerably over 9 ft. 

Now booking Spring "50 Kodiak Bear Hunts, and 
Polar Bear and Walrus expeditions to the Arctic. 
BF Also Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai Moose, Chicka- 
loon Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glaci 
Operating in Alaska Peninsula, Kox 





By special arrangement with the publishers of 
Outdoor Life we are able to offer you the two best 














fons’ Matanunks Glee churst sai “kiss | OUtdOOr magazines— hoon 
Ranges —— 
Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 
“ALASKA GUIDES” Y 
Headquarters, Anchorage, Alaska R 1 EAR ba 
—EE co 
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CANADA TAX SALE . $3 a : 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


Wr 


$ 49.50 buys 10 acres close to Lake If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. 
Rito ff, a year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
144.00 buys 41'2 aeres Ocean Front $5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. 


175.50 buys 117 acres British Columbia 

1665.00 buys 653 acres on River ¢ . ‘ : 
If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 

he . es it severd hur ed thers, are j Re 4 ji 9 - 

ee eoete, 30 eae pete ee will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 

payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps anil 


fishing lodge he there is real hunting and fishing . m P 
Summer cottage sites: heavily wooded acteages situated For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, and the new North; . - 

aise farms ‘in old Ontario, Quebec. Prairie Provinces all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 
and British Columbia. Our 13th annual list just ts- 


sued in the form of a twenty-page, illustrated booklet 


describes these properties and gives full particulars. It 
is mailed free on application. Now is the time to in- 2 
vest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Don't * 


delay. These properties won't last long at these prices 














Send no money but send for booklet to-day so you 
will have first choice of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camping, 
TAX SALE SERVICE and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and everything else you | 
Reom 604, 72 Queen Street W., Toronto 2, Canada want to know. | 
, We know you will agree with us that FIELD &@ STREAM is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We promise you | 
ALASKA that the next twelve issues will be even better than the last twelve. We have in | 
hand already some of the most valuable and interesting articles that any magazine 
Spring Bear Hunting, May 1—June 20. could ever hope to publish. 
Fall Hunting Sheep & Caribou. Aug. 20— OUTDOOR LIFE is excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of 
Dec. 31. Moose & Bear Sept. 1—Dec. 31. information that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories 
DICK TOUSLEY, Licensed Guide about hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely ( 
Box 1687 Anchesegs, Alashe To get 12 issues of FIELD @ STREAM and OUTDOOR LIFE for only $3. 


is a real bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. This combination 
offer gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in America. 








Canadian Fishing and Hunting Club 
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MEMBERS WANTED This combination subscription must not be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 
and hunting club, composed of sixteer to us. No commissions or premiums will be paid fe yr sending us any of these subscriptions. 
rganized under the laws of the Prov- L oa 2 ae — 
Quebec, controlling twenty-three square 
territ wit excellent and exclusi 
np Sms, Somers SS Oe es SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2_ 
Tide ad ee ee ee ee we we es a ae ae ae ae ee ee 








- FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Hunt in Cariboo, B. "te For the enclosed $3 pom sal my subscription for OUTDOOR LIFE for one year, 


Trips arranged via pack horse or canoe. Spring enter : A, 
Bear Hunting, Summer Camping & Fishing trips and extend ™Y subscription for FIELD & STREAM for one year. 


and Fall Hunting. Moose, caribou, grizzly & black 
d 








bear, goat & deer 
Sect of seferances. Twenty years’ emperiente, [i seceeececsccorccccevesssccccceccnsssscocensssecscnscssconcooosesooosonecessoososssesscooooosonsscosesonesee 
THOMPSON BROS., Gulder & Outfitters 
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ON THE GULF IN SUNSHINE LAND 
LUNCHEON ON THE PORCHES IN JANUARY 

GULF SPRINGS LODGE is located on the Gulf of Mex- 
joo in an unexploited section abounding in fish and game 
The best of salt water fishing—nearby and deep sea. 
Only short distance to fresh water lakes. Our own Fis ln 
and Game Preserve of over 1000 acres for exclusive us 
of our guests. Private oyster beds. We offer all modern 
comforts, a bounteous table and old fashioned hospitality. 
Rates a3 low as $15.00 per week—rooms with private 
path somewhat higher. Open all the year. Write us for full 
information and references. Illustrated booklet free. 


Gulf Springs Lodge, Hudson, Pasco County, Florida 








JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS INC. 
Sculptor—Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing 
producing the finest work to be had in 
the mounting of game, fish and trophies 
and the tanning of fur skins The larg- 
est and best equipped taxidermy studios 
in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 eine nat NEW YORK 
DUDLEY’S ISLAND 


Duck and goose shooting from well 
baited points and ponds, over live de- 
coys in lower Back Bay and upper 
Currituck. No battery, all shooting from 
six hundred acres of marshes. Comfort- 
able boxes. 


L. L. DUDLEY, Virginia Beach, Va. \f 

















| Are you taking 
| advantage of this 


DIRECTORY? 


For the past thirteen years our 
“Where To Go” Department (Pages 
| 4-7) has been the most extensive 
| hunting and fishing resort directory 
published in any magazine in 
AMERICA, 

Are you taking advantage of 
these pages and this service in 
finding a place to hunt, fish or | 
camp? 





The selection of the proper place 
means not only your comfort but 
the amount of fish and game you 
will find, proper and dependable 
outfits and competent guides. 








For Sale 


Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, 
excellent fishing, etc., but also 
represent exceptional investments: 
admirably situated on South Car- 





olina and Georgia Coasts, where 
forty-seven prominent Northern 
and Eastern parties purchased 


similar properties past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 


L. H. SMITH 
Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 








Why Gamble on Your Shooting? 


A trip with us is an 
assured success 


Our combination goose and quail proposi- 
tion is the very best obtainable. Exclusive 
service given to parties of four. Rate 
$150.00 each per week. Only a few open 
dates left. A comfortable cottage with elec- 
tric light, bath and separate bed for every 
guest. All new equipment. Your own private 
cook. New special type car to reach the dif- 
ferent areas. Dogs that are a real pleasure 
to shoot over and the best trained bunch of 
live goose decoys, we believe, in existence. 


J. A. WILKIN, De Witt, Ark. 








Come to Currituck Sound 


for good battery shooting. Wild goose and duck decoys. 
Will_meet all guests at Norfolk, Va., with closed 
car. Excellent cooking, competent guides. Season looks 
good for Canvasbacks, Redheads and geese. References. 
ROBERTS GOOSING AND DUCKING CLUB 
- D. ROBERTS 
Waterlily, P. O., N. C. 
Wire or write for reservations 






PLENTY OF 
FISHING 










é 
Where 
there's 
Sunshine 
there's 
Happiness 


that’s not all! 


HEN you come to St. Peters- 

burg you quickly find that 
The Sunshine City lives up to its rep- 
utation as a paradise for fishermen. 
Everything is here to enable you to 
quickly wet a line as soon as you feel 
the urge—guides, boats, tackle—and 
FISH, ef course. But that's not all. 
When you want to put rod and reel 
aside you can play at a dozen other 
popular pastimes. Wonderful golf, 
bathing in the Gulf, lawn bowling. 
Band Concerts and entertainments— 
plenty to keep you busy. And leave 
WSUN no widows or orphans behind when 








Tuesday you come—they'll be happier in the 
Thursday sunshine! For booklet write: 
Saturday 
L. J. Deaderick 
Chamber of C ce 
~_ ut ‘SUNSHINE Cy — 


St-Petersburg 











Ay RAS Shoe er Rae 
“> Currituck Sound, N.C. 


Canvasback — Redhead — Geese — Quail 
This part of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead. 
Our Guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 
return year after year. Comfortable rooms and_ beds, 
with bath and electric ligit Food unsurpassed. Reser- 
vations: November Ist to February 1st-—References. 
SAWYER’S LODGE, SPOT, N.C. 
@: C. SAWYER, Prop. 











PALMETTO BLUFF GAME PRESERVE 
Beaufort County, S. C. 
N exceptional 25,000 acre preserve, with 
improvements Heavily stocked = with 
game. Nine miles of rivet front. The timber 
under forest management will pay carrying 
charges and a high return on the investment 
JAMES D. LACEY & CO. | 
350 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Miami—Florida—Keys 


Allow us to take care of the de- 
tails of your trip to these waters. 
We are in position to supply you 
with reliable information, guides, 
boats and all accommodations and 
tackle necessities. We invite cor- 
respondence. Authorities on hunt- 
ing and fishing in charge 


FRANK T. BUDGE CO. 
MIAMI FLORIDA 





























GAME BIRDS 


This coupon has to do with 
the game bird picture subscrip- 
tion offer on the inside cover. 
Fieio & Stream 

578 Madison Ave., New York 
Here’s $3.25. Enter (extend) my subscrip- 


tion and send me the 18 game bird pictures. 
($1.00 extra Foreign.) 


Name 
Address 


City and State 


Goose, Brant and Duck Shooting 
Live On Board Cruiser “Idle-On” 
Capt. John M. Dickinson 
James Styron Ben Williams 
Milon Fulcher 
OCRACOKE, N. C. 








FOR SALE 


The prettiest home in Florida: on the banks of 
Indian River, extending back to Dixie Highway 
Five acres of citrus trees, bearing. Forty feet 
above the level of the rmver. Fishing and hunt- 
ing in locality extra good. Small city of 6000 
very near. Rasy terms, 


C. H. Ireland, Greensboro, N. C. 




















FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 








Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shooting 


There is no better place in North America to be sure 
of getting a good bag of excellent game; our equip 
ment is first class in every way. All game may be 
sent to the hunter's home in any part of the U. S. or 
to England and France. Terms are reasonable. Season 
November, December and January. November is always 
good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Deck 
food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 
as possible. White's Game Preserve, Watertily, 
Currituek Seund, North Carolina 
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WATERFOWL RESORT RUINED 
BY NEGLECT 


OR nearly twenty years the Ameri- 

can Game Protective Association 

and other conservation organiza- 

tions have been making strenuous 
efforts to provide for the future welfare 
of the migratory wildfowl of this conti- 
nent. Much progress has been made by co- 
operation with Canada and by the enact- 
ment of protective laws in the United 
States, but there have been instances of 
the most inexcusable neglect and waste in 
permitting the destruction of some of the 
greatest waterfowl wintering resorts of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Some of 
these marsh lands have been destroyed 
by drainage, others from other causes. 
A conspicuous exam- 
ple is the destruction ot 
ihe world-famous water- 
fowl feeding grounds 
of the Currituck and 
Back Bay district oi 
North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. This has been 
caused not by drainage 
but by pure neglect. It 
appears that some fifty 
years ago a canal was 
cut from the mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay to 
Albemarle Sound for 
the purpose of permit- 
ting inland navigation 
along the coast. This 
was constructed by pri- 
vate enterprise and in- 
cluded a lock which was 
deemed necessary be- 
cause of fluctuating 
levels due to the tides 
and winds. At the south 
end of this canal are the 


“sore Game” Bulletin of the e American 


Edited by 
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Millions of wild waterfowl which for- 
merly resorted to that region for winter- 
ing no longer find sufficient food there and 
have gone out of existence. The original 
conditions can be restored by rebuilding 
the lock in the canal. The War Depart- 
ment, which has jurisdiction over the 
canal, has heretofore resisted efforts to 
have the lock constructed on the ground 
that it was not necessary to navigation. 


The present session of Congress will be 
asked to make sufficient appropriation to 
reinstall this lock. It is a measure which is 
of vital importance to the wild-life inter- 








waited upon him recently to enlist his 
interest in this matter, that he was in 
complete sympathy with the desires of 
these organizations and realized the im- 
portance of caring for our natural re- 
sources, but as the head of the government 
of the United States he could not encour- 
age appropriations which would increase 
the taxes to the people. It is hoped that 
Mr. Hoover may find a way to readjust 
some of the expenditures of the Federal 
Government, as provided for in the budget 
submitted by him to Congress, so as to 
make the necessary provision for care of 
the national forests. It would seem to be 
false economy to spare expenditures in the 
face of such enormous losses as are an- 
nually occurring. 

John W. Summers, Member of Congress 
from Washington, speak- 
ing before a group of 
forest conservationists, 
recently said: “A cig- 
arette fire in southern 
California cost $135,000 
for suppression. Since 
that day erosion has de- 
pleted the tax rolls of 
that county ten million 
dollars. The water-level 
in the valley sinks lower 
each year. vast ex- 
panse of orange groves 
and homes are threaten- 
ed by — unquenchable 
drought. Thirty-five mil- 
lions have been expend- 
ed in an effort to restore 
and protect the water- 
shed. 

“A pittance expended 
a few years ago on 
roads, trails and fire 
breaks would have saved 
this irreparable loss. 


great Currituck and ; > “Hills and slopes in 
Back Bay ducking Once upon a time this was a forest. Prevent forest fires! Missouri and northeast 
grounds, a vast area of Kansas have lost their 


several hundred square miles originally 
filled with plant life suitable for waterfowl 
food which grew there in great abundance 
on account of the lack of salinity in the 
water. It was a great fresh-water marsh. 

Some years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment acquired this canal and improved it, 
deepening and straightening the channel 
and removing the lock. The removal of 
the lock permitted free flow of salt water 
from Chesapeake Bay down through the 
canal into Albemarle Sound. This has 
been going on for seventeen years, or ever 
since the purchase of the canal by the 
United States Government. During this 
period there has been a progressive de- 
struction of the plant life of the Currituck 
and Back Bay district until it is practically 
gone and most of the area is now barren 
of waterfowl food. 

Dr. E. W. Nelson, former chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, after a study 
of the conditions there some years ago, 
said: “Should the fresh waters of Curri- 
tuck Sound be replaced by the continual 
increase of salt water through the canal 
this great area would cease to exist as a 
home for wild life. This would be one of 
the worst calamities that could overtake 
the migratory wildfowl of North America, 
which the United States Government 
through its treaty with Great Britain has 
undertaken to protect and maintain.” 


8 


ests of North America. Active support 
should be given to this project by conser- 
vationists throughout the country gen- 
erally. 


FALSE ECONOMY 


HE past summer was one of the most 
disastrous in recent years in destruc- 
tion of forests by fires. Devastating con- 
flagrations raged for weeks in the national 
forests of the West and North and on 
private lands. The loss in merchantable 
timber ran into millions of dollars. The 
loss in destruction of young growth and 
in exposing the earth to excessive erosion 
was incalculable. 
Much, if not all, of this appalling loss 
could have been prevented had the Ameri- 
can people had sufficient forethought to 
make preparation for prevention and con- 
trolling of forest fires. Congress has taken 
action at several times during the past few 
years to provide for meeting just such a 
contingency and has authorized liberal 
appropriations for care of national forests 
and for acquisition of forest lands by the 


United States Government. Appropria- 
tions, however, have not been made in 
accordance with the laws authorizing 
them. 


President Hoover stated to a delegation 
of representatives of more than twenty 
national conservation organizations, which 


rich top soil, and in some instances sheet 
erosion has gone deep into the sub-soil 
and to solid rock that was once far be- 
neath the surface. 

“Seventy thousand acres in just one 
eastern county, denuded of forests, have 
been gullied beyond repair. Where a 
schoolhouse stood forty years ago, yawn- 
ing chasms one hundred feet deep are now. 

“These are but little more than typical 
of a national menace that is washing away 
and depleting our top soil twenty times 

faster than does the growth of all our 
farm crops combined. 

“This is the picture of deforested land. 

“Eight hundred thousand acres of forest 
lands have burned within a few months. 
The loss of timber is great, the cost of 
supression was stupendous, but the erosion 
that will follow entails a loss that cannot 
be calculated.” 

Director Horace M. Albright of the 
National Parks Service on the same oc- 
casion said that 40,000 acres of the best 
timber in Glacier National Park kad been 
burned this last summer, besides 60,000 
acres of national forests in the vicinity, 
because there was not adequate personnel 
or equipment to control it at the start. 
This fire started on private lands and 
spread into the Glacier National Park on 
a three-mile front, ruining a_timberin‘ 
stand which cannot be replaced for fif® 


























his years. The combined facilities of the Fed- should be alert and keep this before the grain fields in their deliberate advance. 
> in eral Government and the state of Montana _ attention of their Senators and Congress- In the fall season, when the birds return 
| of were wholly inadequate to stop this de- men. The report of the Bureau of Budget from their nesting grounds to the Gulf, 
im- structive conflagration. Had adequate pro- on Expenditures, as proposed by the Ad- they take a different course, passing down 
re vision been made, it could have been ministration, was presented to Congress the Missouri and Mississippi River chan- 
nent stopped at its inception. and became a matter of common knowl- nels, stopping at intervals along the way 
one The American Game Protective As- edge early in December.” . = ay on the shallow bars and islands 
that sociation is keenly interested in this matter 0 T 7 United S 7 £ Biological 
just of forest protection not only because it is SECRET OF BIRD LIFE RE- S ne | wy A —_ etn ioloaes 
—- of such vast importance in the preserva- VEALED Survey and t eh — be owlers 
ade roe the pret as a — a ee ae ge ‘tes anal 2 4 
= ut Decause the extensive and uncontrollec r *. j : 
Ah fires which have recently occurred, and Bag Ang: nag ne Oe migration and southern feeding grounds. 
be which will recur unless effective preven- are over; that the face eo mother earth The results of this study, together with 
aa tive measures are taken, menace the great no longer contains secrets hidden from the the discoveries of Mr. Soper, complens:s 
pene wild-life resources of the national forests eyes of man. There are, however tain most !mportant chapter in the life history 
_ and of other forest lands which suffer in places me the earth which y sinning Ye of this interesting species of wildfowl. 
FreSs the same manner. Members of the Asso- been invaded by the intrepid explorer and 
a caton wil everywhere eicowrage ther winch avai he enterprve and curgy of WHAT IS A SPORTSMAN? 
> of \ iuture exploration. 
sists, broader view of this great problem a A recent discovery which has attracted HE word sportsman is a much abused 
cig- give them every assurance that the public the attention of naturalists over the entire term. To the nature lover who would 
hern is not in favor of a penny-wise pound- world has been made by a young naturalist kill no form of wild creature, the term is 
5,000 foolish policy. of Canada, J. Dewey Soper, of the North- anathema. To the average gunner, it is 
since west Territories and Yukon Branch of the any man who a afield with a gun in 
s de- FUR FARMING IN ALASKA Canadian Department of the Interior. search of gam 
s of After six annual expeditions covering It has somal for William B. Mershon 
ion HE industry of fur ranching is a 2,300 miles of travel, Mr. Soper has fin- of Saginaw, Michigan, Nestor of Amer- 
pa BZ growing one in Alaska. A recent list ally returned with the news of the dis- ican sportsmen, to clarify the term. In a 
ower of licensed fur farms issued by the Alaska covery of the breeding grounds of the notable address before the recent Game 
ex- Game Commission contains the names of blue goose, which have never before been Conference, Mr. Mershon defined the 
roves 546 licensees. Most of these hold licenses seen by man. term. He pointed out that sportsmanship 
aten- for breeding foxes of various species and At the recent annual American Game during the passage of the years has 
iable mink, but there are also a number raising Conference held in New York City, De- changed in technique but not in principle. 
mil- muskrat, beaver, marten, lynx, rabbit, cember 2 and 3, Mr. Soper related the When this country contained only thirty 
yend- ermine and otter. ; ; stirring incidents of his final expedition or forty millions of people and an abun- 
store The foxes raised include, blue, silver, which resulted in success, and exhibited dance of game, when firearms were primi- 
ater- black, cross, red and white foxes. The interesting pictures showing the terrain tive and transportation slow, it was 
blue foxes are nearly all ranched on over which the blue goose nests and raises considered sportsmanlike to shoc t without 
nded islands, whereas the silvers, blacks and its young, and pictures of the nests, eggs limit, provided none of the game was 
>) on whites are ranched in pens. Most of the and young on the nesting grounds. wasted. 
fire minks are pen-raised, but a few of them It has long been known that the blue To-day that is not the case, Vast in- 
saved are bred on island ranches. Nearly two goose nested somewhere northeast of crease in population, in efficiency of fire- 
S. hundred of the small islands bordering on Hudson Bay, but no one knew exactly arms and in rapid transit have made it 
»s jn the coast of Alaska are used for fox and where. This mysterious bird migrates in~ necessary for more stringent restrictions 
heast mink ranching large numbers between the Gulf coast in so that to-day the true sportsman is not 
their Louisiana’ and Texas and its nesting the man who looks upon the size of his 
sheet CONSERVATION LEADER grounds in arctic regions. bag. , 
b-soil SOUNDS WORD OF CAUTION _ In its spring migrations to the north _Time was when it was perfectly le- 
r be- it passes over the vast grain fields of the gitimate to shoot a partridge out of a tree, 
R. T. GILBERT PEARSON, Chair- northern Mississippi Valley and southern but no sportsman would now pot a bevy 
one sent, of tee Matinnsd Committee on Manitoba at the time when the grain is of quail or shoot a duck on the water. 
have Wild Life Legislation, which committee just sprouting, and in many instances Unfortunately, there are gunners who 
re a was responsible last spring for putting these birds have been observed in flocks do these things, but they are not entitled 
rawn- through Congress the Norbeck Bill for of hundreds of thousands feeding on the to the designation of sportsmen. 
now. the creation of inviolate sanctuaries for {Teshly sprouted grain.. Their migration With changed conditions we must of 
ypical wildfowl, has sounded a note of caution ra the north is by easy stages, the birds necessity raise our standards of sports- 
away to the friends of Gils mensute in an af- "OOS from south to north over the vast manship in this country. 
times dress just delivered in New York. He 
| said : or mpi 
— “As we are continually pointing out, SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 
. the Norbeck Bill authorized certain ap- , ‘ ce 
— propriations through a period of = oe ae. yer ertag psa 9 City, N. ¥ 
OnUIS. years whi ould total $8,000,000 for pe ee mo See, 
ost_ of str Moar ee oe , is customary _ Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
rosion for Congress to pass authorization bills tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 
annot when new appropriations are contem- STREAM. ee ee 
plated, but such bills do not actually ap- =o ombination f'rice 
f the propriate the money. After the passage of a _ ga Pe Pes éa:00 
1€ OC- the Norbeck Bill, there was secured the FIELD AND ‘STREAM <A) ee tet Baca coi Bec): 
fren: enactment of a provision in the second 7 
000 page ad bill ger py tee $75,000 for If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
nity. the Department of Agriculture to use in for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
al investigations for locating suitable sites Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
sonne for wildfowl sanctuaries. The bill author- 
start. ized $200,000 for the project the coming N 
Pee year. However, Congress does not anes PRI isc: <ctxassesssuesetandermantscneteaadetemesensovons 
| vote the amount of funds as previously 
perin’ BA provided for in the authorization bills. OD isis vaso cc cacesncichecasotenteacsepens naa iets PIII bi. iscsnnusissicccesanttbsonsdanuiengtina eee 
r fif “The friends of conservation, therefore, San canannaSRIONNENUNERANUE —————— a eer 

















Photo by Martin J, Gordon 


“He's such a little bear” 
(See “A Bearless Bear Hunt’ on page 22) 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


JANUARY 


1930 
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When the big Canada honkers turn inland from Lake Huron 


T was a narrow, rutty road, choked 
with sand and winding through a 
wilderness of stumps. Tim was at the 
wheel of the roadster, while I clutched 
frantically at our duffle as we bounced 
through the ’chuck holes. A drizzle of rain 
blew from the northeast, with steamy 
clouds of mist that shrouded the fences and 
softened the naked outline of the trees. 

The lake, too, felt the sting of Decem- 
ber, for her roar drowned the outcry of 
the wind. When the road dipped into gul- 
lies, where cattle huddled in forlorn 
groups, we caught a glimpse of gray waves 
frothed with white and curling in jagged 
lines over the beach. Gulls skimmed above 
the dunes, or tossed high in the air like 
bits of paper which have no ‘comteet over 
their direction. 

Tim stopped the rondeinr on the crest 
of a hill commanding the country for 
miles. “Listen,” he urged, cocking his ear 
toward the sky. 

First I heard only the voices of the 
storm, but soon there sounded a wilder, 
stronger note that descended from a great 
altitude and contained an eeriness which 
made my blood tingle. Honk—honk—honk 
—ah-whonk! It came from somewhere in 
the wetness—the chant of geese heading 
inland. A scrambling in the crate behind 
us, and Patsy, the old 
gander, poked his neck 
through the bars to reply. 
Low chucklings came from 
the other decoys, for they, 
too, heard the clamor from 
above. 

“Forty in that flock 
anyhow,” Tim  mut- 
tered, champing on his 
cigar. “They’re bound 
to be feedin’ within a 
few miles.” Tim Lam- 
bert, incidentally, is a 
conservation officer and 
a goose hunter with 
few peers. 

The roadster jarred 
forward with sounds 
of distress from her 
vitals, and soon we 
were sluing down an 
incline that brought us 








By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


into a village in the Thumb of Michigan. 
If the Thumb needs geographical loca- 
tion, a glance at the map should suffice. 
Lower Michigan resembles a first-base- 
man’s mitt, and the Thumb is that portion 
jutting northerly into Lake Huron. 

It is a region that waxed husky and 
fat in the lumbering days, but has since 
lived a hand-to-mouth existence. Much of 
it is sterile desolation that does not harbor 
a soul for miles. The pines have been gone 
many years, leaving a second growth 
which fills the eye with dreariness. Farms 
have been grubbed from the stumps— 
some prosperous; some arid, half starved 
acres, where life is an unending struggle. 


S the year draws to a close, the Thumb 
becomes a paradise for geese. They 
are the hardiest and toughest of the breed 
—the last of the wedges from the Arctic. 
They bed on ‘Lake Huron, miles beyond 
the reach of the sneak boat, and forage 
in the winter wheat. The gunner wanders 
in gypsy fashion, scanning the fields with 
binoculars and quizzing farmers. When a 
feeding place is discovered, he turns back 
to the hotel to await the next dawn. 
Our inquiries were profitless; so we 
gravitated to the village hardware store, 
where a group of rustics spat sizzlingly 


Our decoys huddled in the snow 


against the base burner. The proprietor 
was advising us to proceed north when the 
front door swung open with a bang. A 
raw gust of wind swept across the floor, 
evoking a yell of protest from the checker 
game in the corner. 

Over the threshold apecaiall a boy, 
straining beneath the weight of a shotgun. 
It was a ridiculous combination: the pale, 
spindle-legged youngster with a gun twice 
his size; a double-barreled ten of Belgian 
extraction, whose hammers resembled the 
ears of a mule. My laughter died in my 
throat when I saw the boy’s tense ex- 
pression and sober eyes. 

“S’matter, bub?” asked the proprietor. 

“T want this gun fixed right away.” 

Both trigger springs were broken. 

“T'll send it toa gunsmith at Saginaw,” 
the proprietor replied. “It _ ought to be 
back in a couple of weeks.’ 

“Shucks! Are you sure it can’t be fixed 
sooner? Two weeks will be too late.” 

“Too late for what?” 

“To save Ma’s field from the geese.” 

“Geese?” shouted Tim, leaping from his 
chair. “Did you say geese?” 

“Yes,” the boy quavered. “If they get 
any more of that wheat, Ma says we'll all 
go to the poor house.” 

“That’s the Widow Gorham’'s boy,” put 
in the proprietor quietly. “Father killed 
about a year ago while blastin’. Since then 
the widow’s been havin’ a tough time of it. 
Five kids and a run-down farm. County 
helps ‘em out a bit, I. guess.” 

“Where’s your mother ?” Tim demanded. 

A buggy was at the 
curb, containing a 
sharp-faced little wo- 
man who vainly tried 
to fend off the elements 
with an umbrella. The 
horse was in harmony 
with the dilapidated 
vehicle, and drooped 
dejectedly as the rain 
pelted his ribs. The 
widow was suspicious 
until acquainted with our 
purpose; then she _ be- 
came effusive. 

We could shoot all 
the geese we wished— 
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the more the better ... Unless the wheat 
paid off the mortgage, she wot ild lose the 
farm ... The geese were greedier than 


hogs . .. ate the kernel as well as the 
sprout . . . Shooting would drive them 


away, the neighbors said . . . She lived 
eight miles down the Coon ’ Creek road. 
The boy would meet us at the fork 
with a lantern... Would we surely come? 
a 
Dawn brought us to a scene of unbe- 
lievable destruction. The field looked 
as if it had been pitted by shrapnel. 
Entire rows of the crisp, green shoots 
had been pulled up by the honkers, 
or trampled into the mud. Feathers 
lay where the big birds had preened 
themselves, and at the edge of the 
fence were depressions in the grass 
where they sought shelter. 


IM and I were a few rods apart, 

but in easy range of the decoys. 
We had no blind, for Tim, like most of 
the Thumb’s goose hunters, preferred 
the natural cover. We lay in a strip 
of hay and goldenrod, with the blast 
trailing its icy fingers down our 
spines and dampness seeping into our 
joints. Now and then we searched the 
horizon for the faint, pencil-like 
markings that heralded the battalions 
from the lake. 

“They start up-country about nine 
o'clock,’ Tim shouted. “Mebbe 
sooner—never can tell. We've got to 
lie still. Can't take chances on them 
seein’ us. They’ve sure got hawk eyes.” 

The wait would be two hours, my watch 
revealed. A tendril of smoke from the 
widow's chimney indicated that warmth 
and comfort were not distant. But this 
was feeble cheer, for the sky was the color 
of a shark’s belly and heavy with storm 
clouds. 

Soon a hard, dry snow swirled over the 
field like dust. The farmhouse faded from 
sight, along with the silver etchings that 
had been birches. The decoys peered into 
the sky lanes and flapped their wings 
yearningly. Deeper into our blankets we 
burrowed, envious of the partridge and the 
rabbit, while the fence wires sang dolor- 
ously of winter and the rank grasses 
lashed our faces with their frozen tips. 


Field and Stream 


The growl of the lake sounded louder 
as ice ground against the headlands. Spray 

hisked beyond the road, covering the 
bushes with glaze. The wind tore over the 
uplands and clattered through tree tops, 
whooping exultantly as it drove the snow 
before it, until it seemed that nothing could 
withstand its violence. 

My suffering became acute. Half the 
sport in goose shooting is visual. An oc- 


casional flock in the distance, a single en 





The arctic owl that swooped at our decoys 


route to some remote feeding place, a wisp 
of gray against the sky—these are the 
factors that create anticipation and sus- 
pense, and cause one to forget discomfort. 

But vision was limited to a few rods. I 
felt as if I were shut into a refrigeration 
plant by flickering white curtains. My feet 
seemed detached from my body; my fin- 
gers of wood; my face of some leathery 
substance which would crack at a change 
of expression. 

A decoy honked twice, and the others 
became alert. From overhead an answer- 
ing ery—ah-whonk, ah-whonk—pierced 
the wail of the storm. We searched the 
horizon until our eyes watered and our 
bared faces smarted with pain, but to no 


A gunner must lie still in a blind like this, or the birds 


avail. When five minutes ebbed, Tim sat 
up, grinning fatuously. 

“See them ?” 

“No.” 
“Three geese—couple gunshots high. 
Guess they spotted us.” 

He crawled to my hollow in the grasses 
with a sheet and a section of burlap. I 
wrapped my gun in the sacking to prevent 
the action from freezing. Then I wound 
myself in the sheet, becoming the most 
incongruous of "figures—a white-clad 
Arab in polar surroundings. But it 
only added to my misery, for it was 
stiff and clammy and bellied like 
sail. 

Four mergansers scaled over the 
field toward the lake. A moment later 
a flock of buntings dipped from a 
squall, nestling awhile in a creek 
bed, where they were safe from the 
clutch of the wind. Then came a 
deadlier visitor—one that brought the 
decoys uneasiness, and caused Patsy, 
the old gander, to step in front of his 
charges, neck thrust out like a lance. 

It was a blunt-headed bird, white 
as the snow itself, drifting without 
a sound. Its plumage was spotted and 
barred with brown; its cruel eyes 
were ringed with yellow. Down to 
the decoys it glided to investigate. 

‘hen, as an air current pushed it 
aloft, I heard the crack of smokeless 
powder. 

“Arctic owl!” yelled Tim. “Always 
shoot ‘em on sight.” 

Patsy glared balefully at the fallen 
owl, for he loved nothing more than a 
fight. Even in peaceful moments, his truc- 
ulence was easily awakened. Now a 
twelve-pound gander is often a trouble- 
some opponent, even for a man who has 
spent his life in the open. He is courageous 
as a lion, as vindictive as a snake, and in 
the bony first joints of his wings the 
possessor of a very effective weapon. 


IM learned this by experience on a 

fog-blown morning a half dozen years 
ago. He wing-tipped a gander, which 
slanted down to a quarry a quarter mile 
away, taking refuge in a pocket. When 
Tim arrived on the scene, he saw the 
wound was trivial and determined to cap- 


will see him 
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Higher drove the geese, fighting a wind that almost held them stationary 


ture the big gander alive for a decoy. 

It was a difficult undertaking for one 
out of breath and hampered by heavy 
clothing, but Tim did not reckon the costs. 
When he lunged at the outstretched neck, 
he found himself in the snow. His legs 
had melted beneath him at the gander’s 
furious rush, and he was forced to defend 
himself. The gander grabbed him repeated- 
ly, buffeting with his wings, until Tim 
rocked on his knees and all but toppled 
backward. 

Wedged in the pocket’s mouth, he was 
at a great disadvantage. Somehow he 
managed to haul his foe to the open, 
where they sparred like a pair of wrestlers. 
Once again they closed, and Tim received 
a clout on the temple that spun his cap a 
yard. 

Removing his 


sheepskin coat, Tim 
circled the gander warily. 


The next time 


Patsy charged, he was trapped in a fleecy 
blanket and borne deeply mto the snow. 





The odds were now overwhelming, and 

the bird was forced to submit. But he had 

won a moral victory, since fifteen minutes 

passed before Tim had recovered suffi- 

ciently to bind = oe and start back. 
* 

Suddenly the air was rent by a shrill 
babel of sound. Nearer it came and more 
clamorous, like hounds in full cry across 
the heavens. We squeezed against our 
blankets, peering aloft for the geese we 
knew were approaching. Overhead were 

vague forms driving low through the 
bleakness, and quickly gone. 

Fainter grew the voice of the flock 
until the wind snatched it away with a 
howl. We listened with agonized 
intentness. The decoys were talk- 
ing for all they were worth, just 
as excited as we. Muffled and 
indistinct, the bugling beat back 
to us, and we knew the geese were 
circling back toward our decoys. 


Before they were able to 
wheel, Tim was working 





Into the teeth of the storm hove the 
flock, rising and falling as the gusts shook 
them. They advanced abreast, looming 
bigger with every beat of their pinions. 
Necks were stretched inquiringly, and 
sharp eyes scanned the fence, the decoys, 
the hollows in the field and, finally, the 
grasses over Tim and me. “Ahk-ahk,” 
called the leader, and we breathed easier, 
for we recognized the safety call—the “all 
is well.” 

Once again they veered off, but the 
circle was short. They were jockeying 
into position for a landing. A flurry 
tumbled over them, and they were lost to 
us momentarily. Then the screen lifted, 
and they came pouring from the sky in a 
cascade of gray and black that swept over 
the ground like water from a broken 
sluice. 

We peeped cautiously from our conceal- 
ment. Stiff and straight in the center of 
the field, far out of range, were thirty-five 
geese. Bedlam reigned. A knot of ganders 
engaged in a free-for-all, spinning round 
and round in a circle, bills and wings in 
constant play. The remainder of the flock 
held council, paying no attention to the 
combatants, which withdrew singly and 
straightened their ruffled feathers. The 
confusion ended abruptly, and the geese 
split into family parties that strayed off 
to explore and investigate. 

Soon they began feeding with zest, all 
save the leader, which spied in every di- 
rection. They spread widely over the field, 
gabbling with satisfaction as the tender, 
green spouts slid down their throats. Now 
and then the leader snatched a mouthful 
for himself, but never did he relax his 
vigilance. 


ARLIER in the day, Tim had thrown 

a sackful of corn to the decoys, some 
of which rolled well beyond its objective. 
Several of the geese discovered an ear, 
rushing forward eagerly. Five or six oth- 
ers fell behind the procession, and soon 
a wabbling queue of birds was working in 
our direction. The decoys, led by Patsy’s 
mate, hidden in a ditch, continued their 
sonorous invitation. 

The leader made us jumpy. He was a 
heavy, thick-set veteran, well schooled in 
the ways of man, and found suspicion in 
every tuft of grass. He jerked his head 
from side to side with the regularity of a 
pendulum. He studied the tethered fowl 
minutely, distrust mingled with curiosity, 
and nervously lifted his feet, as though 
prenaring for a get-away. 

Closer pressed the van of the flock, dip- 
ping their heads in unison. It was some 
time before they came in range, as their 
feeding was deliberate. Occasionally they 
rested on the (Continued on page 59) 
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Dud Dean renounces psychology 


ady 





iIngers 
By ARTHUR R. 
MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


Illustrated by DICK SPENCER 


HAVE known hushed and mystic 

hours when I have wished the red 

gods were not fiction. It was one oi 

those hours when Dud Dean and I 
sat in front of our lean-to on the shores 
of one of the Nelhutus lakes. We were a 
long, long hike from home, under the black 
shadows of the last large stand of virgin 
black-growth in Maine. 

We had had a tough day. The big trout 
had been particularly unconcerned with 
us. So we sat there in the evening quiet— 
the quality of quiet that a man from civili- 
zation can feel soaking in from all around 
him. Not a tinge of regret remained be- 
cause of the troutless day. He who angles 
for big ones must bide their time. [ was 
hoping Dud might presently drift into a 
story-telling mood. 

He did. “Didjer ever study psychology?” 
he suddenly asked. 

“Not much,” I guardedly answered. 

“What d’yer think on it?” 

“Why, I don’t know—” 

“It’s durn tricky stuff,” declared 
Dud Dean. “I useter guide a bird that 
talked erbout it in his sleep. His name 
was Stanley B. Goss, an’ he came from 
down in N’ York. I never figured out 
in all the years I knew him whether I 
liked him er not. Sometimes he was 
human, an’ it ’peared that the milk of 
human kindness in his breast 
weren't all soured. Then again 
he'd act like a pizened pup. 

“I needed money in them days, 
an’ guidin’ was my way of git- 
tin’ a chunk now an’ then. This 
feller Goss telegraphed me one 
spring.” Dud chuckled softly. 
“Nancy, she "bout had a fit when 
it come. ‘Oh, dear,’ she says, 
‘Sunone is dead.’ Telegraphs 
was sure scarce in them days. 
It seemed by the telegraph that 
Stanley B. Goss was a-comin’ 
up with a couple of fellers, and 
wanted me to lead the three of 
"em round. 

“First off I says, ‘I won't do 
it’ But Nancy says, ‘Dudley!’ 
So I see I maybe would. Well, 
I went down to Bingham. In 
them days the railroad hadn't 
gone north of Bingham. When 
folks got off, I see Stanley B. 
an’ his party. One of ’em was 
a most peecular lookin’ cuss. 
I can’t remember ever seein’ 
anythin’ more so. 

“He was six foot four high 
and eighteen inches wide. I've 
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Alphonsa was doin’ the polin’ 


got sizable feet on me, but that beanpole 
had the biggest underpinnin’ I ever see. 
His hands was big, an’ his neck—well, 
you've seen them pie-eyed cranes. Then 
he had over-big ears. I found out later 
that his neck was queer-like. He could 
turn his head a good deal like a owl settin’ 
on a tree. He could look right square 
round without twisting his body. I’m 
tellin’ yer, I never see anybody looked 
like that Alphonsa Turrel. 

“Soon ’s Stanley B. got me off kinda 
alone he says, ‘Dud, I’ve made a serious 
error. This Alphonsa Turrel is a lemon, 
an’ I’ve sorter picked it. I'm a great jedge 
of character an’ can read a man 
first off, but this gink was 
sorter thrust onter me by a 


One of ’em was a most 
peecular lookin’ cuss 


SPEKCE 


friend. In a generous mood I invited him 
before I see him. We've got to see it 
through sunhow.’ 

“*That ain’t hard,’ I says, havin’ in mind 
that I'd like to see anyone harder to see 
through then Stanley B. hisself. Them 
was the days when the Dimicks, down to 
Moxie, was prime fishin’, an’ they ain't 
the worse now. Ever been in there?” 

I admitted ignorance of the Dimicks. 

“Moxie Mountain sorta 
soaks her feet in lakes, 
figur’tively speakin’, as 
old Doc Brownin’ useter 
say. Thar’s the Healds 
on her southwest, Pleas- 
ant Pond on her north, 
an’ the Dimicks on her 
east. The black-growth’s 
all gone—old stuff, I mean 

—an’ that lets the sunshine 
inter a nice wild country. 

“I planned to take Stan- 
ley Barnarbus—that was his 
middle name—into the 
Dimicks. We crossed Pleas- 
ant Pond down to the 
south beach. Thar’s a little 
snake of a path from that 
point to Little Dimick— 
‘bout three miles er so. 
Goin’ in, Stanley B. got 
kinda hot an’ touchy, I 
guess. Anyway, he started 
ridin’ this Alphonsa some. Started 
referrin’ to him as Lady Fingers. 
Every time he done that, Alphonsa 
would look round at him with those 
big, sorrowful eyes of his’n, but he 
didn’t say much. 

“What kinda fishing rod have 
ver got, Lady Fingers?’ asks 
Stanley B. 


Fo te getga face kinda bright- 
ened up, an’ he says, ‘I’ve got 
a little dandy. My wife got it fer 
me, fer Christmas.’ 

“Stanley Barnarbus sorter snorted 
and says, ‘How much does she 
weigh?’ meanin’ his rod, of course. 

“Alphonsa looked queer, but he 
comes back with, ‘Almost one hun- 
dred pounds.’ 

“ ‘What?’ explodes Stan- 
ley B. ‘I mean yer rod. How 
much does yer rod weigh? 
Who cares how much yer 
wife weighs?’ 

“‘Oh!’ says Alphonsa. 
Guess I might ’s well call 
him Al. ‘Oh, the rod. It 
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weighs jest two an’ a half ounces.’ 

“I kinda pricked up my ears at that. 
I'd never seen s’ light a riggin’. 

“*Two an’ a half,’ says Stanley B. ‘My 
gosh, a woman would pick out a rod like 
that! I s’pose she knows all ‘bout fly- 
fishin’—like Mister Jonah did.’ 

“‘On the contrary,’ comes back Al, 
‘she is an expert. She is a much better fly 
fisherman then I am, I assure you.’ 

“That made Stanley B. Goss laugh. ‘By 
the jumpin’ horn pouts, that’s a good one,’ 
he says, almost doublin’ up. 

“Alphonsa—Al, I mean—just_ kept 
walkin’ straight ahead, an’ never said a 
word ner cracked a smile. Bine-by we 
come out to the outlet of Little Dimick. I 
went huntin’ fer a canoe I'd hid back 
from the pond. Stanley B. went along 
with me. 

“‘Jest’s I told you,’ he says. ‘He’s goin’ 
to be a unmitigated nuisance. Damn the 
luck, anyway.’ 

“*He’s all right. He ain’t a bad sort,’ 
I replies. 

“That set Stanley B. t’ fairly spittin’ 
blood. ‘All right! Him? Say, d’ yer mean 
to tell me that a man that would come way 
up here with nothin’ but a minner pole 
is all right? What kinda place is this fer 
parlor fishin’? My tomcat’s whiskers! I 
knew the minute I laid eyes on him jest 
what he was. I’m a jedge of character, 
Mister Dean, I am.’ 

“If yer knew what he was the minute 
yer laid eyes on him, yer did better’n I 
could,’ says I. 

“*Study psychology,’ he says, with a 
self-satisfied smirk. 

“Tt don’t fit into my business to know 
too much,’ I says. An’ then I see some 
houn’ had stole my canoe. Sunhow I felt 
mad. So we had to go back where the 
other two fellers was waitin’. I found a 
raft an’ jedged it would hold two, if the 
heavenly powers consented, as Doc 
Brownin’ useter say. 


ae HE other chap—Herbert Jackson, 
his name was—offered to stay 
ashore with me. 

“‘T insist,’ says Alphonsa, ‘that you’— 
meanin’ Jackson—‘go out.’ 

“*Why should I?’ Jackson argued, be- 
in’ a good sort. 

“‘*Because it wouldn’t be good fer my 
soul,’ says Al 

“I kinda figured out what he meant by 
that later. Well, no sense in keepin’ you 
awake tellin’ how they chewed that over. 
Finally they tossed up, an’ Al won—that 
is, he had to go out with Stanley B. 

“Jackson an’ me started lookin’ up some 
dry cedar to make another raft outer. The 
fishin’ was poor. We watched them two 
out on the raft. Al sure seemed to be an 
awful dub with a fly rod. Three-four 
times he got his flies hooked into Stanley’s 
hat er sunwheres else. When that would 
happen, Stanley Barnarbus talked right 
out in meetin’. He raved sunthin’ fierce. 

“‘Barnarbus’—that’s what his friends 
always called him—‘is rawer’n usual,’ 
Jackson says to me. ‘He’s a funny cuss, 
an’ takes his dislikes too serious.’ 

“Right thar I made up my mind fer 
sure that this Jackson was a decent sort; 
so I see my chance to find out what this 
psychology was erbout. Jackson explained, 
an’ then he says, “‘That’s half what ails 
Stanley B.’ 

“‘What’s the other half?’ I asks. 

“*Eh?’ An’ then he begin to laugh kinda 
quiet-like. 

“Well, we fussed round makin’ our raft, 
an’ time we was done it was five. ‘You go 
out,’ I says to this Jackson, ‘an’ I'll 
get some supper ready.’ I looked round fer 
the coffee biler I’d left last time I was in 
thar. It was one of them big four-five gal- 


Lady Fingers 


Al sure seemed to be an 


awful dub with a fly rod 


lon pots, like they use in a lumber camp. 
They're "bout eighteen inches high, yer 
know. While I was lookin’ fer it, Jackson 
told me that Stanley B. had it out on the 
raft to put fish in. So I had to call ’em in 
if we was goin’ to have anythin’ hot to 
drink. They was glad ’nough to quit, I 
guess, seein’s how the trout weren't comin’. 

“Alphonsa was doin’ the polin’ an’ 
Stanley Barnarbus the talkin’, We could 
hear ’em all plain, an’ I see it made Jack- 
son feel plumb miserable. 

“*As a fly fisherman,’ says Stanley B. 
in aclammy voice, ‘I must say ye’re a first- 
class old woman.’ 

“Thar was a piece of ledge jest stickin’ 
out of the water, in front of the raft. I was 
goin’ to sing out an’ warn ’em, when I see 
Al lookin’ right over Stanley B. an’ 
straight at the rock. All of a sudden he 
give that raft an almighty push, an’ it hit 
the ledge like a batterin’ ram at the Siege 
of Troy, as Doc Brownin’ useter say. 





















“Well, that ledge 
never budged. Stan- 
ley B. had been stand- 
in’ back to us, an’ he 
went along like the 
raft hadn't stopped. 
On his way he stuck 
one foot in the coffee 
pot. They was crossin’ the channel an’ the 
deepest place in the hull pond. The last I 
see of him, he was wearin’ the coffee can, 
an’ upside down. When he come up, he'd 
got rid of the pot. 

“Alphonsa reached the raftin’ pole out 
to him an’ pulled him in. ‘I’m 'fraid,’ says 
Al, ‘that you've lost that coffee urn.’ 

“Stanley B. was fit to be baptized all 
over agin. ‘Are yer blind?’ he roars. 
‘Didn’t jer see that mountain 
stickin’ outer the lake?’ 

““No. Did you?’ 





“*How could I see it?’ yells Barnarbus. 
‘Think thar’s eyes in the back of my head? 
How could I see it? Tell me that!’ 

“*An’,’ says Alphonsa, ‘how could I?’ 

“‘Oh, hell!’ says Stanley B., kinda giv- 
in’ it up. 

“Jackson got up from where he'd been 
kinda half settin’ an’ half rollin’, with his 
hand half over his mouth. ‘Did yer git any 
fish?’ he asks. 

“*Yer can go to—!’ says Stanley B., git- 
tin’ off the raft, drippin’ like a scarecrow 
in a April shower. 


“ TACKSON come over to me where I 

was fussin’ over the fire. ‘I begin to 
think,’ he says, ‘that our long-geared 
friend can play his own game of cards. 
An’ I've got a sneakin’ idea that ain't all 
he’s got in his hand, either.’ 

“T had some good grub I'd brought er- 
long. Some of Nancy’s fancy odds an’ ends. 
While we was eatin’, the trout begin to 
jump. Thar was some good ones boilin’ up 
an’ a reg’lar spatter of little ones. 

“What a lovely sight!’ busts out Al- 
phonsa. ‘Trout dancin’ on a lake of jade 
an’ gold.’ Jest like that. I found out later 
that he was a reg’lar poet, an’ Nancy got 
a book full of his poems he writ. I may’s 
well tell yer that I got kinda fond of that 
Alphonsa Turrel, an’ him an’ me done 
quite some fishin’ together. 

“Well, let’s see. Oh, yes. 

“Huh!” grunts Stanley B. ‘I'll bet you 
a hundred that you don’t land a fish that 
weighs over a pound.’ 

“Al sorter looked out round Little 
Dimick, an’ he see plenty of signs of fish 
that’d weigh more’n that. ‘I’d rather bet 
you five hundred,” he says, slow an’ sober. 

“*D’yer mean it?’ snaps Stanley, middle- 
named Barnarbus. 

“*T never meant anythin’ more in my life.’ 

“‘Then let these gentlemen witness that 
it’s a go.’ 

“Amen! says Al, grinnin’ from one big 
red ear to tother. An’ he got up an’ left 
us. He went down to the outlet, an’ waded 
out to a big flat rock.The outlet’s full of 
rocks—funny-lookin’ place. I set out to 
say sunthin’ because that wasn’t a very 
likely place, an’ Stanley B. knew it. 

“‘Let the damphool go,’ he says, 
raisin’ his hand to shut me up. 

“I guess I fergot to tell yer that the 
brook that runs 
outer Little Dim- 
ick runs down to 
Baker Pond. The 
Moxie Lake guys 
that was waitin’ on 
sports had made 
quite a lot of 
Baker Pond, an’ 
they’d stocked it 
with salmon. 


(Cont. on p. 83) 


Like a Spanish bull 
hooked up with a 
ten-year-old ox 
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Photo by Kendrick Kimball 
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Patsy and his mate—the finest of their kind 


(See “Up-Country Geese” on page 11) 





EDITORIAL 
That Bag Limit Question 


N a recent editorial page of Fietp AND 
() StrEAM I took exception to the statement, 

made by a writer on outdoor subjects, that all 
sportsmen would violate the game laws if they felt 
reasonably sure they would not be apprehended. Such 
a statement is undeniably false. At the same time, it 
must be admitted by any one at all conversant with 
conditions in this country that violation of the fish 
and game codes runs rampant. Every day of the year 
in every state in the Union some section of the fish 
and game code is violated. Only on rare occasions are 
the guilty apprehended. 

Recently there has been an increasing demand that 
the Federal bag limit on waterfowl be cut from 
twenty-five birds to fifteen birds a day. I have always 
felt that fifteen birds were ample; but regardless of 
my opinion or your opinion as to which of these two 
figures is proper from a sportsman’s standpoint, or 
whether or not you feel that a 15-bird bag limit is 
necessary to perpetuate sport, there is a bigger and 
far more important question involved. Common sense 
dictates that we make some attempt to enforce ex- 
isting laws before we demand further restrictions. 
Wouldn’t it be far better to secure the enforcement 
of the existing bag rather than to demand a reduction 
in limits that are apparently being exceeded every- 
where? Do we want any more laws of any kind in 
this country that can not be enforced? 

If every duck shooter in this country would rise 
up in wrath and demand from Congress enough money 
to enforce the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, something 
would be accomplished. As it is, our governing body 
at Washington gives the Biological Survey twenty- 
two big, able-bodied men to enforce this law in the 
forty-eight states and Alaska. These fellows are only 
asked to watch some 7,000,000 men and see that the 
bag limit of twenty-five is not exceeded. This alone 
is quite a task; but they are, of course, also expected 
to prevent all shooting during the closed season, to 
stop the sale of game and night shooting, to protect 
song and insectivorous birds, and to enforce a dozen 
or more other minor regulations. 


HE very nature of a game-law violation makes it 

difficult to apprehend the guilty. Some state de- 
partments have 150 or more salaried wardens, and the 
officials in those states will tell you that a daily bag- 
limit regulation is practically impossible to enforce. 
Why cloud the issue of more important things with 
bag-limit propaganda at this time? 

If a state has the machinery to enforce a lower bag 
limit and a decrease in ducks warrants so doing, well 
and good, but it is worse than futile to ask the Bio- 
logical Survey to take on additional obligations when 
it has never had funds sufficient to make even a half- 
hearted attempt to enforce the present law. 

Last fall the Louisiana Department of Conservation 
arrested seven men with a bag of 656 wild geese and 
154 wild ducks. One of these human hogs was a 
United States Commissioner. 

The (Memphis) Commercial Appeal published a 
picture of a bag of 89 geese and 67 ducks, supposed 
to have been killed by four men. Possibly the daily 
bag restriction wasn’t broken. I don’t know; I wasn’t 
there. The only way a conviction can be secured under 


the bag-limit law is to be on hand and see the birds 
killed. Last fall and winter similar pictures appeared 
in papers throughout the United States. Disgusting 
examples of poor taste, if not law violation. 

If hearsay is worth anything at all, the bag limit 
suffers everywhere. Two hundred ducks killed from 
a single battery in one day! One hundred and forty- 
one canvasback potted with four barrels is a favorite 
story in the locality where I shot for two days last fall. 

An editor of a prominent California newspaper has 
written me that in his state bag-limit violation is uni- 
versal. Excerpts taken from his letter follow: 

“These men will kill forty or fifty or more ducks 
in the morning when opportunity offers. . . . Shooters 
boast of the numbers of ‘over the limit birds’ they kill.” 

Letters from other sections of the West report that 
the limit is ignored. The Illinois River, the Arkansas 
mallard country and the Eastern seaboard are alike 
guilty. And this is no reflection on Federal or state 
game officials. Daily bag limits are almost impossible 
to enforce. 

The Federal Migratory Bird Treaty Act is observed 
by conscientious sportsmen. It never has been enforced. 
Gullible, honest souls believe that when this law was 
passed, market shooting ceased to exist. The boot- 
legging of game in big cities to-day is just one step be- 
hind the bootlegging of liquor. 


O section of the country is free from the market 
gunner. In almost every place where I have hunt- 
ed I have seen men shooting day after day who appar- 
ently had no other means of support. Recently I asked 
my guide if he knew who was shooting in a battery 
a mile out in front of me. He gave me the fellow’s 
name and added, “He shoots every day of the season.” 

“Some wealthy man?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “I don’t reckon he’s got more 
than the shirt on his back.” 

To shoot in a battery costs money. The rig itself 
is expensive, and from two to four hundred decoys 
are required. A power boat, manned by at least two 
men, is necessary to tend the battery at all times. 

“What does he do for a living?” I asked. 

“You tell ’em,” was the answer. 

This isn’t just an isolated case. Any officer charged 
with enforcing game laws will admit that violation 
is universal and only occasionally is the smart, wilful 
violator caught. It’s easy for the sportsman to criticize, 
but it takes time and shrewdness to land one of these 
fellows. 

The swivel-chair conservationist may honestly be- 
lieve that all that is necessary is to “pass a law” to 
save the ducks. The callow neophyte, enthusiastic and 
impractical, may be sincere in backing a “lower the 
bag limit” campaign. But ask any old wheel-horse, 
inquire of any man experienced in game administra- 
tion, and you will be told that daily bag-limit laws 
can not be enforced. A Jaw that can not be enforced 
breeds contempt. 

We must save ducking waters and enforce existing 


Ray F eee 








The Story 
of if 


By HORACE LYTLE 


eaking 


Betty 


Sometimes the best shooting dogs are the hardest to train 


HE things that come hardest in 

this world often prove the most 

worth while in the end. It seems 

that we must earn those things 
which are best and most desirable. It is 
also true that it is often darkest when 
nearest dawn. The story of breaking 
Betty is a case in point, which is one 
reason why I think that it is worth 
telling. 

But another, and perhaps more impor- 
tant reason, is that, as Gun Dog Editor of 
FIELD AND STREAM, I have been keeping 
track of the nature of the many letters 
that come to me from our readers asking 
questions pertaining to their dogs, and I 
find that four out of five are inquiries 
relative to stanchness on point. In yester- 
day’s mail I had four such. One wanted 
to know what to do to make his six- 
months-old pointer puppy hold his birds. 
Another wanted information on the same 
matter in connection with a setter only 
eight months of age. The other two (one 
in connection with a pointer and the other 
a setter) asked for similar advice in refer- 
ence to young dogs Sut a year old—one of 
them having been in the field but eight 
times ! 

Now I am not lazy, and I really relish 
letters from our readers. However, it is 
manifestly impossible in my replies to go 
into very deep detail. My answers must be 
short; yet in some cases I realize that a 
lengthy discussion would 
undoubtedly be more 
helpful. That is why I 
have chosen to write this 
story of Betty—because 
I think it may prove the 
best answer I could give 
to four out of every five 
letters that come to me; 
and thus once, at least, 
I shall tell the entire 
story. 

Most dogs will point 
game when they are a 
year old, but often the 
best ones won't, and they 
are worth waiting for. 
The breaking of Betty 
is an extreme case, I 
confess, yet it should 
serve to show that most 
of us are expecting too 
much of our dogs too 
qv.ickly. And that state- 
ment alone is the answer 
to most of the letters I 
receive. 

The only way to give 
you the whole picture 
will be to start at the 
beginning. Betty Buck- 
eye, as she is registered 
in the Field Dog Stud 
Book, is by Jersey Prince out of Eumo- 
genia. Those who recognize what is best 
in English setter blood lines will detect 
that Betty’s veins carry the blue. Jersey 
Prince was a Prairie Chicken Champion. 
His sire was Boaz, and Boaz was by Jesse 
Rodfield’s Count Gladstone. 

But it was Betty’s fire and style and 
speed in the field that caused me to buy 
her when she was dut ten months of age. 
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Could I have foreseen then that it would 
take me almost five years before she would 
handle game, the question might occur to 
some whether I should have considered it 
worth while. And the answer would be 
yes—if I might also have been privileged 
to foresee that she would be just what she 
is today. 

I would rather wait five years for one 
Betty Buckeye than have a dozen dogs of 
inferior variety. The Betty Buckeye kind 
are worth waiting for. I will admit that I 
should have been mighty glad had she 
taken to handling game at an earlier age 
than she has—if that might have 
been accomplished without taking any- 
thing out of her. That’s the big point! 
And I realize that then I might have had 
a longer period of pleasure with her 
than I can now expect. But I also realize 
that those things most worth while come 
hardest, and I stand réady to pay the 
price of waiting for such a dog as 
she. 


HAT a kick I got out of watching 

Betty run and hunt and find and 
flush and chase! I taught her to respond 
to the whistle signals that we use in field 
trials, but she was a little demon to handle. 
All she ever thought about in the field was 
finding game—and it was hard to make her 
hear because of her concentration on the 
one thing that so absorbed her soul. She 





Betty Buckeye. Note the cord holding her steady 


was oblivious to all else. In other words, 
she had the natural qualifications that 
judges are looking for in puppy stakes. 

When she turned a year of age, I started 
her in her first field trial. But she did not 
win that time because we found that she 
had the fault of trailing. Later on I'll men- 
tion how I got her over this fault. 

I noticed, however, that although she 
was the worst trailer I have ever seen, she 


did not always do it. A little later I again 
entered her in competition, and this time 
she simply smothered the stake. In my en- 
thusiasm over her heat that day, I sent 
her to the prairies to be gotten ready to 
run as a Derby in the Manitoba and All- 
American prairie chicken trials the fol- 
lowing September. 

All went well for a while, and I had 
good reports of her. Then the tune of these 
reports started to change. Betty wasn't 
running so well as she had. One day a 
telegram reached me which explained what 
was the matter. That wire read as follows: 
“Betty whelped one mutt puppy today. 
Am shipping her home.” 

Thus had died any hope of getting her 
ready for the two big stakes for which her 
nominating fees had already been paid. 
Her daddy was a Chicken Champion, but 
Betty has never again been to the prairies 
since that one first trip as an early Derby 
—a trip so suddenly and sadly cut short. 
Too many of us, I think, seem to feel 
that matters pertaining to our dogs must 
be all fair sailing; but it is seldom so, 
and we must not let discouragement 
dishearten us. That is one of the first 
lessons which every bird dog man must 
learn. Too many of us are faint-hearted 
enthusiasts. 

As soon as Betty: was in shape for the 
field again, I began to work her myself in 
preparation for the Derby stake of the 
Miami Valley Field 
Trials. in that stake she 
went into the second 
series with a slight edge 
over her litter brother, 
and the judges kept 
them down for over an 
hour in direct competi- 
tion, running for first 
and second. Finally her 
brother found a bevy of 
birds; thus he was 
awarded first and Betty 
second. 


P to this time very 

little effort had been 
made to get Betty to 
point. The important 
thing was to develop her 
speed and range and ex- 
perience in finding game. 
It made but little dif- 


ference whether — she 
flushed her birds or not. 
Learning where to 


search was the foremost 
fundamental. Any pres- 
sure of restraint had 
been very gentle. 

But she was now al- 
most two years old, and 
I began gradually to 
bear down on her. She had made quite a 
number of flash points, but never Istayed 
with them long. Never long enough for me 
to get to her—and that is what I now 
needed to do. If I could just get my hands 
on her once, I knew that a mighty step to- 
ward the desired end would be taken. I 
could then make clear to her what was 
wanted. And that is all-essential. 

Yet getting to Betty proved something 
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The Story of Breaking Betty 


Here she is holding without the cord, but I am making her do it and she is not happy 


easier discussed than accomplished. It al- 
ways is so in the case of a wide, fast, eager 
dog. You've got to wait for the right 
opportunity. And you might add a bit. of 
prayer to the waiting. 

But the chance I sought never came 
my way—the breaks never favored me. 
One day I had Betty out for a walk. 
I was all dressed up like a new church, 
for some unaccountable reason; so I kept 
to the railroad track and let Betty get her 
exercise by running the adjoining fields. 


UDDENLY I saw her point. I spoke 

to her, and she held. A deep embank- 
ment separated us. It was full of briars. 
I thought of my new clothes—and thus 
lost a golden opportunity to have accom- 
plished something. 

Then my sluggish mind began to func- 
tion. My suit was not worth more than 
sixty dollars, yet I'd gladly have given 
twice that to accomplish the breaking of 
Jetty Buckeye. When reason thus dawned, 
3etty was still holding her birds. I gave 
her a final word of caution and jumped 
into the ditch beyond the track. But my 
mind had functioned too late. When I 
emerged the birds had gone, and Betty 
with them. 

Thus it went on, time after time. Once 
I was working her from horseback. I saw 
her flash into a point far in the distance. 
I put spurs to my steed and dashed to- 
ward her. But she couldn’t wait for me. 
I was too far from her; so she put up her 
birds and ran them out of the country. 
From the rate she was going when last 
seen, I imagine she must have been right 
with them when they settled. But this is 
only surmise. 

I planned to hunt three weeks in Ala- 
bama that February. It was a long, hard 
winter, and the deep snow at home made 
it impossible to work dogs; so I sent Betty 
to a trainer in Tennessee. He had been able 
to accomplish little or nothing with her 
when she was shipped to me in Alabama. 
Just about the time I began to work her 
in Alabama she came in season. 

The setter with which I decided to mate 
her is a field trial champion. I left Betty 
with his handler, instructing him to breed 
her and then to keep and work her for 
six or seven weeks before the puppies 
should arrive. She came home in due time 
showing very little signs of having been 


worked, the only report accompanying 
her being that she was an incurable trailer. 

Perhaps I might now mention how I 
cured her of trailing. No dog is ever in- 
curable of anything if properly handled. 
Some of them may not be worth the effort; 
that I admit. But I maintain that not 
enough effort of the right sort is expended 
in the case of some of them. I worked 
3etty alone a great deal. This is one way 
to cure a trailer. Left to their own ini- 
ative, they learn to develop independence. 

I also tried something else. I worked her 
a great deal with an older, much slower 
dog—one lacking also her natural range 
This had a good effect. Betty was so much 
faster and wider that she just couldn't be 
bothered by hanging back for him. Thus 
she began to run her own heats with no 
more signs of trailing. Time alone—if we 
will but spend enough of it—is a great 
curer; and in time I found that I could 
run Betty with dogs as fast and wide as 
herself and still she did not trail. If she 
ever did, it was rarely and never for long. 

Well, I had cured her of trailing—a 
tvorse fault than not pointing, at her age 
—so I began to get lots of kick out of 
the great heats she ran. She was now an 
All-Age dog, and would have to point 
and handle birds to win in any field trial. 
But she was running so well that I entered 
her in one stake anyhow, just for the fun 
of it, and hoped she wouldn't find birds. 
She didn’t. But she ran such a big heat 
that the judges called her back into the 
second series on class. I was glad she 
found no birds, but I got a keen thrill out 
of handling her on that occasion. 


BIRD DOG that won't point birds is 

about as useless as a sore tooth, and 
Betty was getting to the place where she 
would have tried the patience of Job. I 
gave up the idea of fast, short heats and 
began working her down in longer heats. 
The whole plan now was to get her to 
point and handle game. Unless she could 
be brought to perform her main mission 
in life, she would be useless as a field dog, 
speed or no speed, range or no range, 
style or no style. 

So the art of handling game now became 
my sole object with her. Still, I am in the 
unfortunate position of having to make a 
living and thus could devote only week- 
ends to the job at hand with Betty. I 


placed her with a local trainer to be worked 
every day, and I joined him every week- 
end. We tried everything. We worked her 
on a long lead for control. We worked her 
sometimes alone, at other times with 
broken dogs. 

Yet we made no headway that anyone 
could notice. Taken up on lead behind a 
pointing dog, she simply sulked at the 
restraint. She made no pretense of honor- 
ing such finds. Restraint killed her interest. 
The proposition began to assume discour- 
aging proportions. Two factors, however, 
spurred me on. One was a fascination and 
love for Betty, and the other was that 
the very difficulty seemed to prod me as 
a challenge to conquer and win out against 
the odds. 


IHHERE was an English trainer in a 

near-by state, and it occurred to me 
that perhaps his experience in discipline 
might be just the thing needed in this case. 
So I made arrangements for him to take 
Betty. He had her from March to Novem- 
ber. During the summer he gave her a 
course of yard breaking. We both thought 
this might be a good idea. Yet I never got 
a very encouraging report. He did finally 
claim he could make Betty hold birds if 
close enough to her, but that she would 
always pop them when far out. 

This handler offered one excuse for 
her: he thought she had a weak nose—he 
didn’t believe she could smell them prop- 
erly. That was a new angle, for my idea 
had always been that Betty had a good 
nose and I never did accept the belief to 
the contrary. Yet I confess there were 
times when I wavered. 

Betty came back to me the first of No- 
vember. Our shooting season opened in 
fifteen days, and I worked her hard, hop- 
ing for results. I got none. One day she 
made a find not too far from me. It 
was in plain view, so that I saw it all. 
Had there been even the slightest chance 
for doubt, I should have given her the 
benefit of the doubt and withheld pun- 
ishment. But there was no doubt. Her 
flushing and chasing had been as delib- 
erate as could be. So I brought her back 
to the exact spot and punished her hard. 
She sulked and seemed actually to defy me. 

Matters were rapidly getting no better. 
I had just one repetition after another of 
the same sort of situation. I too now began 
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to wonder if a weak nose might be at the 
bottom of it. Perhaps she did not detect 
location with sufficient distinctness. Yet 
all this while, the challenge kept taunting 
me to go on, and I made this assertion 
time after time: “I’m going to break her 
if it takes me until she’s nine years old.” 

This brings us to last January, with 
Betty then lacking but two months of be- 
ing five years old. Yet I took her to Mis- 
sissippi with me, still hoping for better 
luck down there. “Hope,” you know, 
“springs eternal in the human breast.” 


HAT I begged and prayed for was 

a situation that would permit me a 
chance to give the little bitch a word of 
praise. Restraint was beginning to get her. 
She was as frayed at the edges as I was 
myself. Nothing but scolding ; nothing but 
punishment in the field; no chance to let 
her know that hunting for a master can 
really be a happy proposition. All she 
had ever seen of it had given her trouble. 

You couldn’t kill the hunting instinct 
in her—the blood of Jersey Prince was 
too potent for that. But it was mighty 
easy for me to detect that I was killing 
the joy of being with me in the field. Yet 
the strange thing is that she never bolted 
—not once—and I have often marveled 
thereat. I know that Betty loved me, and 
she was the dearest little thing you ever 
saw when we were not afield. All she asked 
then was to be let alone to hunt as she 
pleased; and all I asked was that she do 
something that would please me. 

If we could only get-on a_ footing of 
mutual understanding, I knew I'd win out. 
She wished to please me, but she just 
didn’t know how, and I had never been 
able to make clear to her how much she 
had to gain thereby. The great art in train- 
ing lies in making things clear to a dog. 
A dog in confusion as to what is expected 
of him cannot perform properly—and can 
scarcely be blamed. But Betty’s purposes 
and mine kept far apart. We just couldn’t 
seem to get together. And her disposition 
afield was getting worse faster than I 
cared to admit. 

Then came a day when she actually 
blinked a bevy. I was close to her at the 
time, and she feared to take her medicine. 


Field and Stream 


Instead of the usual flush and chase, she 
just passed them up entirely and sneaked 
away. I caught her at it when the Irish 
setter bitch which is the queen of my heart 
came that way shortly and pointed the 
birds right where Betty had blinked them. 
This blinking business was not only bad 
—it was the worst yet, for blinking is 
often the most fatal of all faults. 

The next day I again caught Betty 
blinking. Furthermore, she was sulkier 
than I had ever seen her. She seemed just 
to defy me openly and wantonly. She as 
much as said, “Go on—do your darnedest 
and see if I care!” The sweetest dog you 
ever saw around the kennel; the most 
sullen under restraint in the field! 

I think one of the reasons I had kept 
working with her was my keen admira- 
tion for her pure guts. Gentle as a rule— 
but bold and game in the field. She paid no 
attention to cuts or injury. No bleeding 
foot ever stopped Betty Buckeye. And no 
sportsman can fail to thrill to courage. I 
never have heard Betty even whimper 
under punishment. She simply seemed to 
say, “Well, go on and let’s get this over 
with!” And so I admired even as I damned 
her. 


Bu there is an end even to the patience 
of Job. Enough is enough of any- 
thing. And so, soon after the blinking 
started, I gave up the ghost with Betty 
Buckeye. Came a day when I said to 
Lucius Waldrip, “Well, I’m through. For 
good and all—unconditionally—I’m for- 
ever through. I quit right here. I have said 
I'd break her if it took me nine years— 
but I’ve changed my mind. Life’s too short. 
I'll find a good home for her; but my ken- 
nel has no room for any but bird dogs.” 

We took Betty back to the house and 
put her up. And right then, with my mind 
free, I began to enjoy the hunt over my 
broken dogs with a joy such as I could 
not know while brooding over Betty. 

Now Lucius and I had planned to run 
up to Grand Junction for the National 
Championship. He said to me one eve- 
ning, “I'll have to get my nephew to come 
over and stay while we’re away at the 
field trials. To-morrow morning we'll ride 
over to my brother’s and arrange it.” 


As we were about to start that next 
morning I said, “Well, Betty hasn’t been 
out for several days and needs exercise. 
Since we'll not be hunting, I'll let her 
follow us for a run. I must be fair to her 
anyway.” However, I stuck my gun in 
the scabbard always hanging from my 
saddle. 

We rode over and made the necessary 
arrangements to “keep the home fires 
burning” while we were away, and Betty 
ranged all over the map on both sides of 
the road. On the way home Lucius sug- 
gested that we turn in at a likely looking 
field and see if we might run into a bevy. 
Even though Betty flushed them, he felt 
that we might be able to niark down and 
kill three birds for supper. 

Betty took one of her customary wide 
casts to the left and swung out far ahead 
of us. Suddenly she started to cut back, 
but stopped and stood, apparently watching 
us. I paid little or no attention to her, but 
rode straight on. As I passed her I noticed 
that she did not glance up at me, but 
seemed to be looking past me. I didn’t 
bother to pay much attention to her. I 
didn’t know what she was doing and didn’t 
care. I had given her up. 

However, I did turn and look back after 
we had ridden on a short distance. I saw 
Betty pull down the field a hundred yards, 
then turn and swing back up against the 
wind. Suddenly she stopped stone-still, 
with head and tail on high. She was as 
solid as you’ve ever seen ’em. 

Lucius exclaimed, “Well, now, for the 
life of me! Would you look at that? She’s 
got ’em!” 

“Yes, but she won’t have them long,” 
I answered, and made no move to turn 
back. I’d given her up, you see. 


UT Lucius wouldn’t have it that way, 

perhaps because he hadn't suffered 
with her as much as I had. “Well, if you 
won't, I will,” he said, and turned his 
horse around. 

Betty was still holding. So I turned my 
horse also, and rode toward her. I did 
one thing different than I ever had before. 
Because I no longer cared, I failed to 
caution her, as on all previous occasions. 
Whether or not (Continued on page 78) 


She had “arrived.” See her high proud head, left paw pulled up, and tail out 
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Pearl 


ACK, my Airedale, can do everything 
but talk. He lets me know when he is 
hungry and thirsty; he expresses 
great joy at the sight of a gun; he 

makes himself heard at the door when he 
comes home late, Because he can do every- 
thing but talk, I am prone to forget many 
things that he needs. Calmly I sit and 
read while he whines and scratches, ob- 
livious to the fact that several hundred 
fleas are making his life miserable. Ulti- 
mately, of course, I shall give him a bath, 
but probably not until a flea has bitten 
me on the back of my own neck. 
Therefore I say that we humans are 
altogether too apt to forget the handicap 
of dumb brutes. Every man who has had 
any experience with animals—particularly 





Old 
Twenty-one 


dogs and horses—must admit, if he is 
honest, that there have been many times 
when he could have learned much to his 
own advantage if he had but listened to 
the advice of his beasts. And while beasts 
cannot actually talk, they can give ad- 
vice if we are ready to see it. I know 
from experience! 

An honest old horse once tried to save 
my life. Finding that I was as blind as he 
was dumb, he continued to try to save my 
life until he finally succeeded, my own ef- 
forts to the contrary notwithstanding! 

This particular horse had been born and 
raised in Arizona. I had been born and 
raised in Chicago. Consequently it stood 
to reason that old Twenty-one, as he was 
called, knew more in a minute about Ari- 
zona weather than I could hope to learn 
in a long time. I have often wished that 
I could know this old horse’s thoughts 
about me. In the light of what happened, 
I can imagine that they must run some- 
thing like this: 

“I wonder where that nit-wit Eastern 
tenderfoot is who tried to get us both 
killed that night in Broncho Cajfion! Every 
time it gets cold and my left shoulder 
stiffens up I think about that poor, ig- 
norant human. I certainly hope he never 
comes back to this ranch.” 


HETR 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


Illustrated by the author 


HANDICAP 


You can learn much if you will listen to the advice of 
your dogs and horses 


And if this is Twenty-one’s attitude, he 
is surely justified in it. When I first 
saddled him that morning, he seemed to 
have a very disapproving look on his face. 
There had been two days of heavy snow, 
right after Christmas, and the night before 
the temperature had risen considerably. 
The result was that White River tumbled 
past the ranch-house with an ominous 
roar, 

Seventy miles to the southwest lay a 
certain station on the Southern Pacific 
where I must meet a certain train on a 
certain day. After I had roped old Twenty- 
one out of the corral and led him to the 
grain house, Pecos Higgins approached on 
his way to chuck. 

“Ain’t figgerin’ to go nowheres this 
kind o’ weather, are you?” he grunted. 

“My wife is expecting me to meet her 
tomorrow night down at the railroad, and 
I have to go,” I replied. 

“Crazy if you do,” was the puncher’s 
retort. 

No doubt old Twenty-one nodded in 
agreement, but I was not looking at him. 


DO not like even to attempt to de- 

scribe that trip. Suffice it to say that 
the weather turned cold, and that I got 
caught in the worst blizzard seen in that 
country for thirty years. Of course, I got 
lost; of course, my matches got wet; of 
course, I blundered on until by mere 
chance I butted into the Cross S horse 
camp at four o’clock the following morn- 
ing. Greenhorn’s luck! 

The point that I wish to bring out is 
that my horse tried every way in the world 
to tell me to go back. When we arrived 
at Black River and swung into the mouth 
of Broncho Cafion, old Twenty-one balked. 
Before us raged white water which swept 
great cottonwood logs and boulders before 
It. . 
That hissing torrent looked bad enough 
to me—who knew nothing about its dan- 
gers—and I can now imagine how it 
looked to the old horse. I spurred and 
quirted. Finally, seeing that I was bent 
on having my own way, he entered the 
water. Before he was in to his knees he 





was swept off his feet, and we both were 
immersed in the coldest water I had ever 
felt! I remember looking at the pines on 
the opposite bank, as Twenty-one swam 
valiantly, and noticing that they were 
traveling at a remarkable rate. 

When we finally climbed out, we were 
fully a quarter of a mile down the canon, 





and the old horse was lame from a roll- 
ing boulder. Seven times we swam Bron- 
cho Cajfion wash that night, and seven 
times I was forced to argue strenuously 
with my horse before he would enter 
the foaming water. The fact that we 
got through simply proves that fools are 
lucky. 

During an extended mountain lion hunt 
in Arizona I became particularly attached 
to my horses, in spite of the old adage 
that familiarity breeds contempt. If there 
was any contempt, it was certainly on the 
part of the horses, although we all seemed 
to get along together in harmony. True, 
old Dynamite was fond of lying down 
with the pack when we failed to start to 
another camp immediately after he was 
packed, and there was a big strawberry 
roan that was a bit touchy every morning 
when he was saddled; but on the whole I 
= that we understood each other pretty 
well. 


M« favorite pony was a golden buck- 
skin with black mane, tail and stock- 
ings. Buck was tough as boot-heel, smart, 
and as fond of hearing the hounds in full 
cry as I was. As a hunting horse I have 
never seen his equal. He was steady to 
shoot from, could be ridden right alongside 
a hot, cross bear, and I have even packed 
three bawling, squirming bear cubs on 
him at one time. 

This horse had an uncanny ability to get 
his ideas across. In the first place, he was 
a good alarm clock! Many a morning I 
have wakened to find his nose in my face 
and to hear his friendly nicker in my ear— 
and I mean in my ear. This always oc- 
curred at the crack of day, and it would 
be easy for me to tell you that Buck was 
attempting to say, “Crawl out pardner, it’s 
time to go hunting.” (Cont. on page 73) 
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A Bearless 


Bear Hunt 


The pleasure was in the hunting and the thrill 
‘an the chase 


By GEORGE A. McNULTY 


IGH up in the Colorado Rockies, 
Bill and I had fished and dreamed 
until the restless breath of autumn 
whispered that the quaking aspens 
rioted in color and that it was time to hunt 
the bear. With guide, hounds and fighting 
dogs, we started for a land of berries and 
honey, where bruin was reported to be as 
plentiful as the blades of the grass. 

We thought we had mastered the dia- 
mond hitch. But have you ever packed 
oats? Not a few panniers full, but enough 
to last six hunting horses four weeks? I 
have thought of that journey as a torture 
comparable to Dante’s conception of the 
punishment of the avaricious. Only after 
many packings and repackings did we 
reach our destination—a narrow valley 
between glowering mountains. 

Bear signs were plentiful, and hopes ran 
high. It was a contented trio that basked 
by the fire, filled with blueberries and 
trout, watching the moon plate the cafion 
walls with silver and transform the vault 
above into a dust of stars. The 
horses grazed busily, and the 
hounds snored in contentment, ob- 
livious to the coyote that taunted 
them. 

The next day was a day of rest, 
for the dogs’ feet were sore from 
the dust of the road, but the morn- 
ing that followed found us in the 
saddle well before five. We rode 
slowly through the tall, wet grass 
of the valley, Verne swinging his 
rope to keep the pack at heel while 
the strike dogs ranged 

Twice Bob, a spotted hound 
from Missouri, gave tongue. But 
his tone was undecided, and, the 
others failing to second, we whip- 
ped him off. Finally Sultan, an old 
red bloodhound, uttered a sepul- 
chral bay and started off, nose to 
dew. Nig, an enormous black and 
tan, roared corroboration and 
swept after and past him. Bob 
followed, and we spurred at their 
heels. But Verne kept the pack in. 
The dew was light, and a mount- 
ing sun promised difficult trailing. 

The quarry, probably a lion, 
crossed and recrossed a stream via 
some logs, thus causing us to 
plunge through it twice, to the dis- 
taste of horses and hounds. The 
chase then led up a precipitate hill 
of scrub oak, dipped into a break- 
neck ravine choked with down 
timber, and climbed a slope of 
quaking aspens to a rocky summit, 
where the sun obliterated the scent. 

Next morning the dogs took us 
through a very devil of a country. 
The first run through scrub oak 
cost me my rifle, scabbard and all 
torn from beneath my thigh. The 
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next left my breeches fluttering in tatters 
from the gnarled branches. The thought 
dawned that chaps are more than picture- 
esque. The chase ended in the heat of noon 
on another barren hillside. 

After a Gargantuan feast, we rolled in 
for a nap. The patter of rain awakened 
us. A good heavy rain that the parched 
earth drank with greedy noises. It lasted 
well into the night, and we slumbered 
peacefully to its beat on the tent, assured 
of fast running in the morning. 

We jogged a long way through the 
drenched valley next dawn before the 
ranging strike dogs gave tongue. But when 
they did, they confirmed each other in no 
uncertain voices. Since everything was 
dripping wet, V erne loosed the pack. With 
the clanging clamor that for thrill and 
madness no sound equals, the dogs raced 
up the imposing face of the mountain. A 
murderous climb for a horse. And I was 
on Blackie, who throughout the long 
summer had evinced a desire to do nothing 


It was a rough country to ride over 





He clung so forlornly to his pine tree 


more strenuous than wheeze and eat grass. 

But I learned something about horses. 
When Nig’s first bell-mouthed bay shook 
the ground, I felt the great muscles under 
me quiver and the drooping head came up. 
When Verne swung his rope and sent the 
pack after the leaders, I knew why Paul 
Rainey had picked the big black for his 
hunting mount. The horse had the spirit 
of the chase in him. He lived for these 
wild runs after the hounds. 

The mountain proved to be an immense 
flat-top whose bosom rolled in wide bil- 
lows of open parks and virgin woods. An 
excellent riding country. The hounds had 
so far outstripped us on the ascent that 
they were beyond sight and hearing. We 
spread out and rode forward with straining 

ears. Verne caught the sound of their far- 

off baying, hailed us to follow and 
spurred away. He rode a rangy 
gun-metal colt, unschooled but 
with plenty of speed. Bill was on 
Buck, one of the fastest Western 
horses I have ever seen and an 
experienced hunter. 

I thundered along on Blackie. 
What the latter lacked in fleetness 
of limb was offset by stoutness of 
heart. He raced at any obstacle, 
trusting to clear it in his stride, 
and miraculously did. The bit was 
of no effect. At that, he proved 
the best jumper of the lot, and his 
great frame carried me like a pith 
ball. After a heartbreaking run, 
the dogs “made a lose” in a deep 
fissure. 


INCE the trails found in the 

valley had invariably led to 
mountain tops, we decided to save 
horses and dogs by beginning our 
hunt on the summit of the great 
flat-top we had ridden over the 
day before. In the first wood of 
quaking aspens Spot found a trail. 
The whole pack immediately broke 
into pursuit. Verne lost control, 
and even the coupled hounds gave 
chase. They ran out upon a penin- 
sula of rock, but soon came yelping 
back. Expectant to find them on 
the bear’s haunches, I spurred into 
their course—and nearly collided 
with a frightened doe, the reason 
for this tremendous clamor. 

With such of the pack as could 
be whipped off we resumed the 
hunt, the guilty Spot demoted from 
strike dog to a place in the ranks. 
Toward noon Nig gave tongue 
and took us on a hard run through 
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quaking aspens. Fortunately the place was 
a network of cattle trails, and we followed 
at good speed. But the scent was lost on 
the first open hillock. It was too hot for 
hunting. 

The next day was marked for disaster. 
In the first run, Bill smashed his knee 
against a quaking aspen and inflicted an 
injury which, though not thought serious 
at the moment, has disabled him from hard 
riding since. My Wasp, ordinarily sure- 
footed as a goat, misjudged his leap over 
a patch of sage, crashed through it into a 
hole and fell flat on his back. He threw 
me clear, fortunately, and there were no 
casualties. Verne was badly stung by bees. 
And the pack scattered in all directions. 

Nig, Sultan and two other 
hounds, followed by some 
Airedales, apparently kept 
the original trail, but the 
length of the chase was itself 
suspicious. A _berry-gorged 
bear is not likely to scamper 
over an entire mountain top 
rather than betake himself to 
a tree. 


HE horses were blowing 

badly when the dogs 
swung down into a short, 
narrow and thickly wooded 
gulch that lay, like some gi- 
gantic golfer’s trap, in the 
middle of an open park. 
Verne followed the hounds, 
while Bill and I posted our- 
selves at the gulch’s far end, 
where, unless the quarry was 
brought to bay, it probably 
would make its exit. 

The hounds were having 
trouble. Their cry simmered 
down from full-throated bay- 
ing toa few querulous mouth- 
ings. Even these finally 
ceased and it seemed certain 
that the trail was lost. But 
just as the now thoroughly 
disgusted Bill turned to re- 
mount, the silence was rent 
by the triumphant, frantic 
uproar that announced the 
change from scent to sight. 
Evidently on the heels of 
their quarry, the dogs came 
straight for us. 

Bill pumped a cartridge in- 
to the barrel. My pistol, like 
my rifle, had fallen a victim 
to scrub oak, but the fact that 
I was unarmed by no means 
lessened my excitement. The 
least that could be expected from this pan- 
demonium was a roaring silvertip. The 
grass rustled at my feet, and a bedraggled 
coyote slipped furtively past. I am afraid 
misfortune had dulled our humor. There 
was little conversation as we rode back to 
camp. 

Near the edge of an open grove a pair 
of mighty antlers rose from the yellow 
grass. The owner, when we roused him, 
proved to be a great bull elk. A hardened 
old campaigner dozing on the mountain’s 
crest until the sun, slipping through the 
slender aspens, dried his mossy horns and 
fitted him to. resume his kingship. I saw 
him once again at the edge of the same 
sunlit woods, rubbing his antlers against 
a birch trunk. A truly tremendous bull. 
And very gay he looked in his summer 
coat. 

There were many elk about; you could 
see their horn marks on almost every 
venerable birch or aspen. Riding to hounds, 
we jumped several bulls, and Verne 
counted a string of thirteen cows. Protec- 
tion evidenced results. 

Though the dawn broke fair and a 
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heavy dew promised fast running, we per- 
suaded Bill to rest his knee, which was 
badly swollen. Verne and I had a break- 
neck ride that ended with the pack scat- 
tered and the scent lost. 

Next morning Bill made a final effort 
to stay in the game, but his knee forced 
him back before we had gained the sum- 
mit of the flat-top. 

By now, even Verne was skeptical of 
the hounds; so he kept them all to heel 
until we reached the carcass of a cow 
upon which bears had been feeding. We 
then put the strike dogs to work. They in- 
stantly gave tongue and, sure that we were 
trailing a bear at last, we urged on the 
pack and spurred gleefully after them. 
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Verne, Bill and the pack of bear aads 


Verne rode his long-legged colt, while 
the Wasp carried me. The guide was an 
exquisite horseman and rode his untutored 
mount at the top of its really startling 
speed. The first part of the chase lay 
through open country, and I was sadly 
distanced. The colt, however, could not 
handle himself in timber, and for that the 
Wasp had a genius. He could take down 
timber, gallop through scrub oak, and 
twist his way through a trackless woods 
in a manner truly miraculous. We plunged 
out of the first thicket in the lead, and 
when Verne spurred past us he was a 
considerably scratched-up cowboy. 

I was not to escape casualty long, how- 
ever. As we were tearing along a cattle 
trail Verne threw up his hand. The gesture 
knocked a hornets’ nest off the limb, 
and he galloped on unscathed. But I was 
just in time to meet the outraged house- 
holders. Fortunately, insect bites affect me 
little; but imagine a swarm of hornets on 
a horse that bucked five minutes if you 
chanced to cinch him too tightly! His de- 
lirium, however, did not decrease his 
speed. We came upon Verne swearing his 


plunging gray through a mass of down 
timber, and from the way we passed him 
he must have thought I was mounted .on 
a chamois. But in the next park they over- 
took us. The gray maintained his speed, 
and Verne rode him hell. for, leather. 

The baying grew less and less frequent 
as we neared it. Apparently another “lose.” 
I checked the Wasp and trotted disconso- 
lately forward. If the hounds cannot fol- 
low a bear after they are put on a fresh 
scent, we had better abandon hunting. But 
even as I plumbed the depths of pessimism 
the air split with the delirious chorus of 
dogs that have sighted their prey. A large 
park lay beyond the woods, and the hounds 
were running toward it. There was every 
prospect of a bear fight in 
the open! 

The Wasp responded to 
the spur. We burst into the 
park, hoping to see the dogs 
already snapping at bruin’s 
haunches. The dogs were 
there, but not snapping. They 
were not close enough. At 
the other end of the park,.in- 
creasing his lead with every 
splendid jump, was a black- 
tailed buck. From the way “he 
cleared the grass tufts, it was 
obvious that he had just been 
awakened from his noonday 
nap. 

A tremendous oath as 
Verne pulled up the heaving 
gray beside me. But it had 
hardly died when from be- 
hind us and to the right came 
the heavy roar of the blood- 
hound. “Sultan!” whispered 
Verne. “Sultan! And by grab, 
he’s got him up! Nig’s with 
him,” he added, as the great 
black and tan added his voice 
to the furore. 


UT the bear was not up. 

A little fat black fellow, 
he sat on his haunches with 
a gallantry that belied his 
family reputation and invited 
the hounds to come and get it. 
At sight of us he embraced 
discretion. Instantly the 
hounds were on him. So 
quickly that he seemed to do 
it almost in his stride, he 
wheeled and slapped with his 
forepaws left and_ right, 
missed the agile Nig, but 
rolled old Sultan yelping for 
a dozen feet. Nig’s great jaw 
was again closing on his ham as he dis- 
appeared among the trees. Sultan rejoined 
the chase, other dogs came in response to 
Verne’s shrill orders, and they soon treed. 

Here was the consummation of our 
hunt! What we came for! But was it, 
after all? Did we travel a thousand miles, 
risk horses and dogs and limbs to put a 
bullet through that helpless ball of fur in 
the upper branches of the pine tree? 

“Well! He’s yore bear,” drawled Verne. 

I explained that I had no gun. 

Verne jerked his .45 from beneath his 
arm pit and handed it to me. A pic- 
ture from my last bear hunt came back— 
of Paul Rainey, first in at the tree, handing 
his gun to another and turning away. 

“Oh, hell, Verne!» He’s such a little 
bear.” 

“The dawgs,” 
needin’ meat.” 

I glanced at the hounds, forepaws on 
the trunk, tails working eagerly. Certainly 
a dirty trick on them. The gun raised. But 
he was such a fat little rogue. And he 
clung so forlornly to his pine tree. Yet 
how gallant his (Continued on page 59) 
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Verne suggested, “are 











HILE swimming in the surf at 


Beach Haven, New Jersey, on 

July 1, 1916, Charles E. Van 

Sant, an acquaintance of mine, 
was attacked by a nine-foot shark and so 
badly bitten in the left leg that he died 
shortly after from loss of blood. 

Within a few days of the above hap- 
pening, Charles Bruder, a bellboy from 
one of the large hotels at Spring Lake, 
New Jersey (the writer’s home), was at- 
tacked and killed off the surf by a shark, 
which bit off both his legs. 

On July 12th following, while swimming 
in Mattawan Creek, ten miles from the 
ocean, Lester Stilwell, twelve years old, 
was dragged beneath the surface by a 
shark. In endeayoring to bring up his 
body, not knowing that a shark had 
seized him, Stanley Fisher was so badly 
bitten in the leg by the fish that he died 
from loss of blood. On its way out of the 
creek the shark seized 12-year-old Joseph 
Dunn, who was also in swimming, but 
released him without inflicting a fatal 
wound. Persons who saw the shark when 
it grabbed Fisher said they thought the 
fish was about nine feet long. 

A short time after this, my scrap book 
of that period contains the following 
clipping : 

“A white shark which weighed 380 
pounds and is 8% feet long was caught 
four miles offshore and taken to the fish- 
ing pier at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
where it was on exhibition ‘yesterday. The 
species is unusual in waters adjacent to 
New York City, but is common in seas of 
the tropics.” 

That was the only mention made in 
the press of the capture of a shark that 
is notorious as a man-eater. The papers 
were so full of shark stories at the time 
that the incident passed by almost un- 
noticed. There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that it was the same shark 
which attacked all five people, killing four 
of them. Human clothing found in that 
particular shark’s stomach definitely 
branded him as a man-eater. That the 
majority of attacks on human beings by 
sharks have been made by white sharks 
I have no more doubt than I have that 
the majority of sharks are harmless. 
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Not a very pleasant-looking 
gentleman 


Last winter I went to the 
Bahamas to make some 
underwater motion pictures. 
A reporter who interviewed 
me at the time asked me if 
I did not fear the sharks. 
When I replied that the 


less and generally ran at 
sight of man and that only 
the white shark was truly 
dangerous, the resultant pub- 
licity was tremendous, 

Letters poured in from 
every corner of the world. 
The account was published 
in newspapers in America 
and abroad. I received letters from Paris, 
Cairo, Bombay, Hongkong and Australia, 
I was astounded that such a simple 
statement of fact should receive such 
wide attention. Hundreds of people called 
me a liar; others begged me not to 
sacrifice myself by going down among 
the terrible sharks. I remember in 
particular a letter from one lady who 
said: “It seems to me if you wish to 
find out if sharks will bite or not, that 
the ends of science could be better 
served by procuring a white corpse and 
exercising the arms and lower extremi- 
ties.” 

I saw hundreds of sharks while I was 
in the Bahamas, both on the surface 
and below the surface. Yet without ex- 
ception they all tried to get away. I 
have spent a great deal of my life in 
tropical waters, and have been fooling 
around with sharks for nearly twenty 
years. I will tell you some of my experi- 
ences and observations. 

In the first place, there are Spproxi- 
mately 250 recognized species of 
sharks. The largest of these, the 
basking shark (Cetorhinus) | and 
the whale shark (Rhineodon), 
which reach a length of from 
thirty to fifty feet, are huge, 
sluggish creatures as harmless as 
a kitten, The big sleeper sharks of 
arctic seas are so heavy and stupid 
that they frequently get stranded 
on mud flats by the outgoing 
tide, and have not enough energy 
to get out of the way of a person 
who attempts to kill them in the 
water. 


ERHAPS the general public is 

unaware of it, but the popular 
bathing beaches of our summer 
resorts swarm with sharks every 
year. Every time a bather enters 
the surf the chances are five to 
one that there is a shark not far 
off. But they* are sand sharks, 
ground sharks, dogfish and a host 
of other harmless species which, 
whenever they are caught by 
some fisherman, are proudly dis- 
played as savage “man-eaters.” 


majority of them were harm- 


SHARKS 


Some of my experiences with these greatly feared fish 


By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


A shark is a mean-looking creature, and 
much of his bad reputation may be laid to 
his looks. But there are lots of ugly look- 
ing creatures which are perfectly harmless, 
There are some species of lizards which 
are so ferocious in appearance that even 
the sight of a stuffed one is enough to send 
cold shivers up and down one’s spine. Yet 
they are perfectly harmless. 

There are some poisonous snakes, but 
there are many that are not—far more, 
in fact—and which do a lot of good. 
The same thing may be applied to our 
friends the sharks. I believe it was 
Ibafiez, the Spanish novelist, who made 
the statement that if sharks and various 
other creatures had not been put in the 
sea to keep down their numbers, the 
world would become overrun and peopled 
with codfish, so prolific are they. 


HE tales concerning sharks are many 
and horrible. The traveler will run 
across them in every tropical corner of the 


world. That the majority of sharks will 
eat dead bodies, I haven't the slightest 
doubt. There are lots of insignificant 


fishes which will do this, but many of 
these same sharks which dine off a corpse 
would run in panic at the slightest offen- 
sive gesture on the part of a live person. 
The authenticated instances of sharks at- 
tacking people can undoubtedly be laid 
either to the white shark or the barracuda, 
with one or two exceptions. In the maiii, 
where bodies have been found mauled 
by sharks, death had previously been ac- 
cidental. 

There is a small fish called a piranha 
(Serrasalmo), found in South American 
rivers, which savagely attacks bathers as 
soon as they enter the water, inflicting 
serious injury. It has wicked-looking teeth 
of unusual size which it uses to great 
advantage, and seems to have no hesitancy 


What a shark can do to a fish 
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in rushing at any and all comers who 
invade its domain. 

Far more greatly feared than sharks 
by the natives of tropical countries in 
whose waters it is found, is the barracuda. 
This sinister-looking proposition greatly 
resembles the pike of fresh water, but 
reaches a far greater size. Individuals 
have been reported as large as ten feet 
in length. 


HE barracuda has the habit of attac k- 

ing anything white or gleaming in the 
water or anything which arouses its curi- 
osity. Many have been the times, while 
fishing on the Florida reefs, that I have 
hooked fish and brought them up to the 
boat, only to have them torn to pieces 
before my very eyes by barracudas. Bar- 
racudas as a rule are to be found singly, 
drifting silently across the banks, rolling 
their malignant eyes in search of any- 
thing to quell their voracious appetites. 
But sometimes they travel in packs like 
wolves, and woe to the luckless denizen 
of the seas who falls a prey.to their 
terrible teeth. 

One has only to look at the teeth of a 
barracuda to see that they were given 
him by Nature for the express purpose 
of killing and slashing. I have on the 
walls of my studio a mounted barracuda, 
some of whose teeth are over an inch in 
length, and this is a comparatively small 
specimen. Dr. E. W. Gudger of the 


The white shark, or true man-eater, is seldom seen 


American Museum of Natural History in 
New York and a recognized authority 
on the barracuda has this to say in his 
interesting papers on the fish: 

“The ordinary shark is usually an arrant 
coward. If a shark is ‘hanging around’ a 





Sharks 





Bathing beaches swarm with sharks—most of them arrant cowards 


boat or wharf, and a man falls overboard 
or any large object is thrown overboard, 
generally that shark will depart in a panic. 
One day when we were cruising around 
off the municipal slaugh- 
ter house at Key West, 
where there were some 
half dozen 10-foot tiger 
sharks (Galeocerdo tigri- 
nus) swimming around 
just out of harpooning 
distance, I questioned one 
of the most experienced 
of Key West fishermen 
(then in my employ) as 
to the danger of falling 
overboard in such a lo- 
cality. He replied that 
there was practically none, 
and when, to draw him 
out, I professed to disbe- 
lieve him he coolly offered 
to prove the matter by 
jumping overboard on one 
of the sharks if I would 
steer him up close enough. 
So confident was I of the 
accuracy of his statements 
that, had the sharks not 
been wanted for speci- 
mens, I would have taken 
him at his word. 


IMILARLY the pad- 

dling and splashing 
of a number of swimmers 
will ordinarily drive off 
any sharks. But it is not 
thus with the big barra- 
cuda. He is inquisitive, 
utterly fearless and seem- 
ingly of implacable tem- 
per. The Key West 
fishermen dread this fish 
much more than the or- 
dinary shark. The whole 
matter was admirably put 
250 years ago by the 
Sieur de Rochefort (1665) 
in his Natural History of 
the Antilles: 

“*‘Among the monsters 
greedy and desirous of 
human flesh, which are found on the 
coasts of the islands, the Becune is one 
of the most formidable. It is a fish which 
has the figure of a pike, and which grows 
to six or eight feet in length and has 
a girth in proportion. When it has per- 


* 


ceived its prey, it launches itself in fury, 
like a bloodthirsty dog, at the men whom 
it has perceived in the water. Further- 
more, it is able to carry away a part of 
that which it has been able to catch, and 
its teeth have so much venom that its 
smallest bite becomes mortal if one does 
not have recourse at that very instant to 
some powerful remedy in order to abate 
and turn aside the force of this poison.’ 


se Pére Labat (1742), we owe some 

interesting data and even more in- 
teresting conjectures. On the question of 
its danger to man he writes: 

“*As it is not obliged to turn on its 
side like the shark when it wishes to bite, 
it is infinitely more dangerous. Our sav- 
ages who attack and kill Requins (sharks) 
and Pantoufliers (hammerhead sharks) 
with knives do not dare to run that risk 
with Becunes, because, moving with such 
extraordinary speed, they carry away an 
arm, a leg, or a head as if they had been 
cut off with a blow of a sabre. It has hap- 
pened several times that horses and other 
animals crossing (the river Gallion) by 
swimming have had their legs cut off or. 
half their bellies carried away.’ 

“Bullen (1904) quotes the apocryphal 
stories current throughout the West Indies 
as to the diabolical ferocity of the bar- 
racuda and ends by giving an eye-witness 
account of the fear of this fish which is 
universal throughout these islands. A pair 
of can hooks had been lost overboard in 
40 feet of water, and for a small reward 
a band of eight negroes, swimming about 
the vessel and paying no attention to some 
sharks in the near vicinity, endeavoured 
to recover these. 

“All went well until the cry of ‘couter, 
couter’ was raised, whereupon bedlam 
broke loose. Crazed with fear, the negroes 
fairly climbed over each other to come 
aboard by the help of ropes flung out to 
them. Bullen adds that even when safe 
on the ship ‘their demoralized, panic- 
stricken condition was painful to witness.” 

I have fished about the waters of all 
the West Indian islands from the Ba- 
hamas to the north coast of South America 
and can testify to the fact that in all this 
territory the barracuda is feared far more 
than the shark ; in fact, in many places 
the shark is held in utter contempt. There 
is no question in my mind that many of 
the attacks on swimmers attributed to 
the shark can (Continued on page 59) 
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“I gonowto 
cast the 
bones. 
When I re- 
turn, we can 
arrange 
plans for to- 
morrow’’ 


ARRIVED at Sheik Tombe in April. 

While marching along the west bank 

of the Bahr-el-Jebel (White Nile), 

I found a steamer tied up at the wood- 
ing station. I knew that it could not be the 
post boat, for that was not due for a week; 
so when I had washed and made myself 
respectable, I went over from my camp 
to the steamer. 

I was received by a most charming old 
gentleman, tall and dignified with mutton- 
chop whiskers, like a Victorian peer. He 
was an Austrian nobleman who had come 
to the Sudan for a shooting trip with two 
of his sons. No doubt the high official 
capacity of his compatriot, Slatin Pasha, 
in the Sudan had influenced his choice of 
country for his trip. 

After tea he offered to show me their 
trophies. We went and inspected them. 
They had a couple of moderate buffalo, 
“some water-buck and various gazelles, 
their best trophy being an exceptional 
reedbuck with very wide-spread horns. 

When we got back to the deck-house, 
he suggested that I should stay and dine 
with them. I accepted his offer with plea- 
sure. Much as I love the wilds, one’s own 
undivided company palls after a bit. It 
was nearly a month since I had spoken to 
a white man; and as both the Graf von 
Eisenbhan and his sons spoke excellent 
English, it was a treat to have a visit 
with them. 

After dinner the Graf asked me if I 
knew where they would be likely to find 
elephants, for up till then they had not 
seen any. I hesitated a little before reply- 
ing. I had not seen any donkeys on the 
bank by their boat, and was loath to tell 
them of game if they would not be able 
to reach it for want of transport. Then 
I reflected that as the boat must have cost 
them at least a thousand pounds a month, 
they were not likely to have grudged a 
few pounds for donkeys; so I said: 

“My man Zalim told me the other day 
that he had heard rumors of a large herd 
on the Gwar River. As I have shot all 
that I’m allowed for this year, I did not 
pay much attention to what he said. If 
you like, I'll send for him and we can 
question him.” 
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Stopping the charge of a wounded African elephant 
By Lr. Cot. V. Prescort-Westcar, D.S.O. 
Illustrated by H. B. ROUNTREE 


The old gentleman murmured politely: 
“If it is not too much trouble for you, 
I should be most grateful, for I have found 
it very difficult to get any information 
from the natives. They always agree to 
everything that I say. I am afraid Slatin’s 
friendship has made them unduly re- 
spectful.” 

I sent for Zalim. When he arrived, I 
could see that his strange appearance in- 
trigued my host and his sons, who with 
difficulty restrained the questions which 
they longed to ask me about him. He was 
a quaint figure—very tall and marvelously 
thin, dressed as he was in a brown woollen 
jersey and khaki drill shorts. Little bits 
of wood and lion’s claws hung from his 
curly hair beneath the brim of a dilapi- 
dated felt hat, decorated with a long 
trailing feather. 

However, it was elephants they 
wanted, not a history of Zalim; 
so I questioned him, and he re- 
plied: “I have been told that a herd 
was seen feeding in the forests 4 
between Tokat and ~4 
Malite recently. But 
have the effendi (gen- 
tlemen) got donkeys 
for transport? They 
will have to carry wa- 
ter if they go 
after the herd.” 

I turned to an¥ 
the Graf and \ 
translated , 
Zalim’s reply 4 
to him. When 
he heard of 
the need for 
transport an- 
imals, his face fell and he shook his 
head as he replied: “No, we did not 
bring any donkeys, for I was told that 
we could shoot all we wanted from the 
steamer. Would it be possible to get any?” 

I knew that it would be impossible to 
buy or hire any donkeys within an area 
of two hundred miles. It seemed a pity 
they should miss their sport, and they had 
been very civil to me. As I was in no 
hurry, I said: “Look here. I’ve got a week 
to spare. I'll stop here while I lend you 
mine and Zalim to guide you, if you like.” 

The Graf spoke rapidly to his sons in 
German, and they nodded assent to his 
proposal. Then he turned to me and said 
in English: “Will you give us the plea- 
sure of your company and come with us? 
I expect there will be elephants enough! 
for all.” 

This sounded better fun than kicking 
my heels at Sheik Tombe; so I replied 
laughingly: “I shall be delighted to come 
and will help you as much as I can from 
my experience, but I’ve shot all the ele- 


phants I’m allowed this year. However, 
I shall love to share your sport.” 

The question thus settled, I gave Zalim 
orders to have everything ready to move 
off at daybreak. In the morning we 
marched, and before dark had made our 
camp at Makur, on the’ banks of the 
Gwar, which was at that time of the year 
only a dry watercourse. 

I sent Zalim to visit some cattle herd- 
ers, who were camped at a muddy water- 
hole close by, to see if he could get any 
news of the herd. He did not come back 
until we had finished our evening meal 
and were grouped round the fire, smoking. 

“The herd was seen to-day by one of 
the boys. The elephants were feeding 






















quietly in the forest about 
ten miles north of this place, 
and showed no signs of be- 
ing likely to change their feeding 
grounds. go now to cast the 
bones. When I return, we can ar- 
range plans for to-morrow,” he an- 
nounced and, turning, faded away into 
the darkness. 

“What does he mean by saying that he 
must cast the bones?” asked the Graf in 
bewilderment. 

“He has a great belief in his powers as 
a witch doctor and believes that he can 
read the future,” I replied in explanation. 

“Oh, I did not know superstition of 
that sort still existed,” he laughed. 

“There are many strange things in 
Africa. I would not care to say that he 
is unable to foretell coming. events, for 
his prophesies have come true in a most 
remarkable way since he has been with 
me. At any rate, we must let him perform 
his rites. He won’t go unless he does,” 
said I seriously. 

The Graf, still skeptical, politely 
turned the conversation. “Well, as your 
strange retainer does not intend us to go 
to bed yet awhile, suppose you tell us how 
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we ought to set about tackling "FTE" 


the elephants when we find them, - ; 
for we are all of us quite inex- i 


perienced. Whereabouts in his 
body ought one to aim? How ' 
near to ‘them ought we try to 
approach before we fire?” 

I looked up quickly, thinking 
that he was chaffing; but I saw 
that he was really in earnest. 
Settling myself comfortably 
against the pack-saddle behind 
me, I took up my theme. “I £ 
hope you won't think me too 
long-winded, but your questions 
take a bit of answering.” 

I paused for a second, but see- 
ing that they were paying close 


attention to my words I continued: “In 
future, before you go on any expedition 


after big game, 
especially dan- 
gerous game, I v 


advise you to . 
go to a natural . 
history museum, : ae 


where you can study 
the anatomy of the 
animé als that you intend to shoot. 
ow the African elephant has 
decided peculiarities and is quite 
different from the Indian species. 
He has two particularly 

vulnerable spots—the heart 


My blood ran 
cold as I wait- 
ed to see him 
crushedtoearth 
by the pon- 
derous beast 





and the brain—but these are 
both rather difficult to pick 
out on the living animal. 

“The heart shot is the easier, provided 
you remember his heart is very much 
higher up than you would expect to find 
it. The easiest way is to take a spot half- 
way down the edge of his ear, and then 
aim where that spot touches his side when 
the ear flaps back. Such a shot will bring 
your bullet into his heart. 

“For the brain shot you must be nearly 
in front of your animal. Then, if you fire 
at the center of the depression over one 
of his eyes, and provided you are firing 
from the correct angle, your bullet will 
go down a kind of funnel through the 
bone of his skull and reach his brain. 
This is a very difficult shot. 

“Once I fired ten shots at a wounded 
elephant from a distance of less than ten 
yards) When we finally cut him up, I 
found that only two of my bullets had 
reached his brain, though all ten had struck 
in a space which could be covered by the 
palm of my hand, the other eight having 
been fired from an angle that was not 
quite right. 

“There is one other thing that is worth 
knowing: namely, that an elephant can- 
not move on three legs, If you are in 
real danger and cannot get either of the 
fatal shots, a bullet in the knee or foot 
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will stop and what we call ‘anchor’ him, 
Then you can finish him off at your 
leisure. But this is not a fair shot and 
should not be resorted to except in dire 
necessity. 

“As regards the distance at which one 
og first fire, I can only say the nearer 
he better. It is not a matter of the ac- 
curacy of the shooting, for any one can 
shoot into a four-inch bull at a hundred 
yards with modern weapons, but one of 
picking the exact spot at which to fire, 
and for that the closer you get the easier 
it is 


ERSONALLY, I always try to get 

within twenty yards before I fire; but 
if you take it as a rough rule never to fire 
at a greater range than thirty yards, you 
should have no difficulty in always killing 
your beast instantly and thus av oid wound- 
ing, which is the ‘usual cause of danger- 
ous trouble.” 

The Graf, who had been listening in- 
tently to my advice, then asked: “But is 
it not very difficult to approach so close 
without the elephants discovering your 
presence? Surely they must see or hear 
you.” 

“No,” I replied, “for they have very 





Révurety. 


bad eyesight and make so much noise 
themselves that there is very little danger 
of their seeing or hearing you if you 
take reasonable precautions. But they have 
a very keen sense of smell; so you have 
to watch the direction of the wind very 
carefully.” 

Zalim reappeared just as I finished 
speaking, and in reply to my questions re- 
plied : “The omens are good. We shall kill 
elephant.” His bones always gave direct 
yes or no, without trimmings. 

It was then late. After telling Zalim to 
have everything ready for a start at 

eight o'clock in the morning, we rolled 
pen es up in our blankets and were soon 
asleep. 

The next day we started punctually. 
After a couple of hours’ hard walking 
we heard those unmistakable rumbling 
sounds, which a herd of feeding elephants 
always make. Testing the wind and find- 
ing it to be in our favor, we advanced 
toward the sounds, 

We were still some distance away, 
judging by the (Continued on page 79) 
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COMPASS ERROR 


Ai practical article on the compass and how to use tt 


es CAN’T understand it. I followed 

my compass and came out on the 

east side.” That statement was 

made by an old coon hunter to an- 
other yachtsman and myself when we were 
arguing about the compass. I class myself 
as a yachtsman because I have been at 
home in a boat since old enough to walk, 
am a member of the crew of a “large yawl 
owned by a friend, and am the skipper, 
builder and crew of a fifteen-footer 





Manner of establishing north by tapping 
a knife held on the line of compass dec- 
lination. A tedious and uncertain method 


“yacht” which will be launched in a few 
weeks. She is not just a boat, despite her 
flat bottom. She carries a sail and has a 
cabin and will make “extended” trips on 
the Great Lakes. 

Now a small-town journalist, in his ex- 
tremely early thirties, has no business ar- 
guing with a veteran coon hunter, 
especially if the v. c. h. wields a maul for 
three frog-skins a day. The argument 
would end something like this: “Well, if 
you’re so durned smart, how come you’re 
not on the city papers? 

Old Timer further a us he never 
carried a compass after that adventure and 
had never been lost. Well, if you know 
your northern Ohio, you'll understand a 
man would have to try a long time before 
he could lose himself. However, I have 
retained my faith in the compass and al- 
ways Carry one on the rare occasions when 
I scrape together enough money and time 
to journey into the wilderness to hunt, 
fish or just camp out. But my faith is not 
so great as it used to be. 

I have learned that a compass always 
points north, unless it is pointing west, 
east, or north by east or west. We are too 

apt to believe a compass is a magic bar, 
mounted in glass and brass. A compass 
is a simple magnet in congenial surround- 
ings. It is the surroundings which trans- 
form the magnet into a compass. Under 
certain conditions I can make a reliable 
compass—so can you—only I would hate 
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to have to lug the thing around with me. 

Many a man, with childlike faith, has 
purchased one of these little pin-on-your- 
coat affairs and attached it to his person 
within three inches of his watch, hunting 
knife or pocketful of fishhooks. In that 
case, north is wherever the watch is. If 
you have absolute faith i in the infallibility 
ofa compass, you’re going to get good and 
lost one of these days. A compass has no 
brains. The only thing it has is a sense 
of direction—and that isn’t very accurate 
when you place a hardware store in its 
immediate vicinity. 

This faculty of getting all-mixed-up, 
which the compass possesses, causes the 
merchant marine and the navy more than 
a few gray hairs. A majority of harbors 
have marks, where ships may test the ac- 
curacy of their compass. It is a lengthy 
process in which the ship is sighted be- 
tween the ranges and turned. In this man- 


ner it becomes apparent if the compass is 
“ ” 
off. 


ITTLE metal bars in the binnacle are 

used to compensate for error. They 

are shifted around until the compass reads 

accurately. This is done periodically, be- 

cause vibration creates magnetism. Also, 

certain cargoes change the magnetic prop- 
erties of a ship. 

Now a hunter or fisherman presents 
something of the same problem to his 
compass. He carries a large assortment 
of miscellaneous hardware, and is apt to 
hold the little instrument six inches from 
his rifle barrel while trying to determine 
where north happens to,be located at that 
particular moment. There is one solution. 
If you are carrying much scrap iron, place 
the compass on q stump and back away. 
If the needle remains stationary, pointing 
in the same direction it indicated when you 
held it in the normal position you use in 
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Suspended, the north pole of the magnet 
points to the magnetic north 


getting your bearings, you’re safe. Other- 
wise, repeat the process occasionally. 
Having disposed of compass error in a 
few words, we proceed with the next prob- 
lem in navigation through the wilderness. 


Remember, the needle points to the mag- 
netic north pole in Spokane and on Broad- 
way. Now just imagine yourself in any 
intermediate spot, headed for Albuquerque 
with no knowledge of your exact location, 
That is a fair sample of the manner in 
which too many hunters turn to their com- 
pass in time of trouble. 

A ship takes bearings on the sun or 
stars and knows where it is. The average 
mortal can’t cover as much territory as a 





A fair substitute for a compass if there is 
no breeze and no twist in the line by 
which the magnet is suspended 


ship. At the end of a day’s run his location 
would not change enough for him to make 
an accurate reading. But since he can get 
lost in a whole lot less territory than a 
ship needs, he’s got to fall back on some 
other form of navigation. The man who 
goes out into the wilderness must bear in 
mind certain landmarks. He must orient 
himself with them as he leaves camp and 
consult his compass as often on the out- 
voyage as he expects to after he’s lost. 

Another problem of the hunter or sailor 
is drift. A ship may be pointed north. But 
it makes a certain amount of progress to 
east or west, according to tide or wind. 
You drift sidewise in your journey through 
the forest, but for a different cause. I read 
somewhere that a man takes a longer 
stride with one leg than with the other— 
maybe that’s true. There is only one 
remedy. Experiment until you’ve learned 
which leg takes the longer stride. Then 
lengthen the stride of the other leg. The 
conclusion is self-evident. You'll drift the 
other way. Then average it up by walking 
normally. At the end of a few hours, sit 
down, make yourself comfortable and 
wait for the rescue party. 

If you are lost, there are two sure 
tested methods of procedure. The first is 
the simplest. Get panicky, yell a few times, 
shoot up all your ammunition, run a while, 
then sit down and go crazy. This is the old 
reliable method. A searching party will 
finish the work for you. The other method 
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takes more trouble. Follow the compass 
course in the general direction you think 
your camp is located. You will not hit the 
camp; but you'll reach a spot where you 
recognize your surroundings or touch a 
road, river or railroad which will bring 
you to a guide. 

In using the compass, don’t forget the 
“drift.” Pick out a tree, bush, hill or 
some other object which lies in your course, 
put your compass in your pocket and pro- 
ceed. When you reach the spot, take an- 
other bearing on some other landmark 
and proceed as before. You’re not a ship 
and can’t plow straight ahead by compass. 
That would necessitate walking through 
trees, swamps, brier patches and all the 
other miscellany which make up a land- 
scape. Every time you turn aside for an 
obstruction, you develop drift. If you have 
several miles to traverse, you'll cover a 
surprising amount sidewise. 

There are a number of substitutes for 
a compass. A watch, if fairly accurate, 
will give you bearings. If the hour hand is 
pointed at the sun, south lies midway be- 
tween the hour hand and twelve o'clock; 
that is, in the northern hemisphere. 

Some people can tell north from south 
by the color of the trees. That sounds too 
much like the farmer who plowed a fur- 
row with a grazing cow as the objective. 
Of course, it’s worth trying. Sometime, 
when I’ve had a quarrel with friend wife 
and she’s not anxious to see me for a few 
weeks, I’m going up in the big woods 
and find out how to take bearings from the 
trees. I hope FreLp AND STREAM will be 
kind enough to finance a large, highly 
trained crew of explorers to find me and 
bring me back to my repentant better half. 

A fair substitute for a compass is a 
magnet. An ordinary horseshoe magnet, 
suspended by a light string, makes an 
acceptable compass. It is not overly 
accurate, however. A breeze is liable to 
deflect it, and the twist of ordinary string 
is liable to pull it out of line. A light piece 
of braided fishing line is the best for 
the purpose, because it has no twist. 

This plan is not so ridiculous as it 
sounds. I admit horseshoe magnets are not 
picked up in the woods. But I know 
several fishermen and hunters who carry 
them in their equipment. If you ever 
dropped one of those innumerable little 
gadgets, which are an indispensable part 
of your equipment, in a nice bed of pine 
needles, you'll know why they carry one. 
When attached to a line, it will retrieve 
a knife or any other light steel object out 
of several feet of water. 

A magnetized knife will do just as well 
as a horseshoe magnet and, when once bal- 
anced, makes a fairly good compass. A 
jeweler will magnetize your knife in a 
minute, or you can do 
it yourself by rubbing 
it in one direction with 
a magnet. 


F you lose your com- 

pass and have no 
magnet, you might 
try the forlorn hope 
of making a magnet. 
A large hunting knife, 
held in the line of 
compass “dip,” or 
angle to which the 
compass dips in your 
locality, and pointed 
north, will be mag- 
netized with a few s 
raps from a hatchet or 
other metal object. Of 
course, you don’t know 
where north is; but 
when you're lost you 
have a lot of time on 


Compass Error 


your hands, and a little experimentation 
will do no harm. 

This magnetizing process does not work 
100 per cent. There are times when you 
can’t get the combination. But remember 
_ you're lost and can’t overlook a single 

t. 

Another point which might be borne 
in mind is that a broken compass is not 
useless. A shattered case or glass is noth- 
ing to worry about. Even a broken bearing 
or supporting pin does not render the 
compass useless. 

As long as you have the needle, you have 
nothing to worry about. It can always be 
supported on the point of a pin or the 
point of a piece of wire leader. If the 
jewel is broken, the needle can be sus- 
pended by a strand of silk from a fishing 
line or by a fiber from the strand from 
which your clothes are woven. 


HE choice of a compass is a matter 

entirely in the hands of the individual. 
There are two main divisions for use on 
land: those with revolving dials and those 
with stationary dials. It is a toss-up be- 
tween them. A sailor would choose a 
revolving dial; a landsman would pick 
either. 

I have both, since I follow land cruis- 
ing as much as the water. Personally, I 
think the moving needle with stationary 
dial is the best adapted for hard usage, 
since there is not so much weight and 
strain on the pivot. That is purely a matter 
of personal opinion, as I have had no dif- 
ference in the percentage of breakage in 
either. 

But insist upon having a compass in 





The ordinary pocket compass 
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This illustrates the different readings obtained with a floating needle compass 
(left) and a floating dial, or mariner’s compass (right). When the lubber’s 
line is pointed in the direction of the line of march, the needle instrument 
points in the opposite direction, on the compass card, to the direction of prog- 
ress. The reading of the mariner’s compass is the correct direction of progress 


which the needle can be locked. This is 
accomplished by any number of devices. 
On some, the cover screws down, holding 
the needle stationary. Others have levers 
or buttons. The delicate bearings and pivot 
pins will not last forever if they are 
jounced around as you jump over logs 
or fall out of trees. 

Don’t be afraid to pay out real money 
for a compass. While it is one of the 
simplest of scientific instruments and not 
nearly so necessary as an ax or knife, re- 
member that a poor compass is sometimes 
worse than none. You are not justified in 
expecting to get one for a few cents. A 
good compass represents much labor and 
careful selection of material. Its bearings 
are as accurate as those of a watch. It has 
a perfectly balanced needle. All this runs 
into money. 

The only objection to a high-grade com- 
pass is the fact it is more susceptible to 
outside influence. Your gun, knife or watch 
will affect a good compass, while having 
no effect on a cheap one. Of course, the 
poorer bearings of the cheap compass 
make it less liable to respond accurately 
to the urge of the magnetic pole. It may 
jam and lead you directly west, while you 
think you're going north—but your equip- 
ment will not affect it! 

Now just a word about the use of a 
compass. If you have one of these re- 
volving dial compasses, which is a 
plagiarism on the mariner’s compass, it is 
necessary to know something about the 
card. You must use the compass in much 
the same manner in which it is used on a 
ship. A mariner’s compass has a line 
marked in the compass box which indicates 
the center line of the ship. This is known 
as the lubber’s line. As the ship turns, the 
card, remaining stationary, designates 
against the lubber’s line the direction in 
which the vessel is progressing. 


HEN you use a movable dial com- 

pass, use the ring, or, if it is 
marked, the lubber line as it would be 
used on shipboard. Keep it pointed in the 
same direction in which your nose is lead- 
ing you. Then you can read, without the 
use of algebra, geometry and higher 
mathematics, the exact direction in which 
you are walking. 

If you have a bar needle compass, just 
forget all the points marked on the dial. 
If you try to use the ring as a lubber’s 
line, you'll find the compass telling you 
you're going northeast, when you're headed 
northwest. Then you'll have to turn into 
a backwoods Euclid, in order to figure out 
just where you are going. The only way 
you can get a direct reading is by placing 
the needle directly on north. That means 
making camp while you wait for the 
needle to settle down 
as you twist and turn 
the dial 

I cannot understand 
why this type of com- 
pass is not brought out 
in the dial style of the 
army marching com- 
pass. The points of the 
compass are not mark- 
ed. The dial is simply 
divided into 36 points, 
and you set your course 
so many points or half 
points to the right or 
left of north. 

Using a compass at 
night is not the safest 
thing in the world, un- 
less you are equipped 
with a real light. The 
average man has 
enough trouble in day- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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New Zealand DB inhow 


Where our own native trout have been transplanted and have reached enormous size 


T was an unusual day on the Tongariro 
River in far-off New Zealand. Un- 
usual for two reasons: first, the sun 
shone brightly, which it seldom did in 

that land; and, secondly, it was not a good 
day for trout fishing, which condition was 
as strange and rare as the first. The water 
of the Tongariro, famous rainbow trout 
stream, was clear as crystal, almost as if 
there were no water at all, and the sun ac- 
centuated this clearness. So a rainbow 
would rarely rise to a fly because he could 
see an angler over a hundred feet away. 

Moreover, the day was Saturday. Per- 
haps it was an unjust attitude, but fly 
fishermen resented the week-ends. It 
seemed as though all the able-bodied men 
and boys in New Zealand were spoon- 
fishing the river for all they were worth. 

As I threaded my way through the thick 
ferns that guarded the banks of the Ton- 
gariro I wondered why I had come out at 
all that morning. But the fishing up to 
date in New Zealand waters had surpassed 
any other of my experiences and was most 
encouraging. The river was full of big 
rainbows. On cloudy days they would bite 
often, and no angler was likely to forget 
the experience once a ten-pound trout took 
the fly with a terrific smashing strike. Per- 
haps one might bite even to-day, although it 
was unlikely. Anyway, I would try awhile. 

That funny and very natural trait of 
human nature—the more one gets the 
more one wants—had worked perfectly 
here. On the Rogue River in Oregon, the 
sight of a ten-pound steelhead had many 
times made me weak in the knees. Not 
once but often have I pulled the fly right 
out of such a steelhead’s mouth, and in- 
cidentally I have never caught one of that 
weight. But here on the Tongariro! Gee! 
The tales told by the natives were enough 
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By ROMER GREY 


to turn a fisherman’s hair white. Yet I 
was from Missouri, and wanted to see. 

I did see! One day soon after we had 
pitched camp, Hoka Downs, our Maori 
guide, had escorted my father, my uncle, 
Captain Mitchell, my pal John Shields, and 
me to a high bluff overlooking the river, 
below which was a short and swift yet very 
clear pool. The rapids were so close above 
that bubbles of air dotted the green water 
clear to the very lip of the next falls. A 
gravel bar quartered across. Resting on 
it were seven rainbows, the smallest of 
which our average estimates had classed 
at twelve pounds. We had a dispute about 
the weight of the largest. Finally we 
decided to keep our opinions to ourselves, 
as we did not wish to be put in an asylum. 

What ambitions, what vain hopes were 
instilled in us after this experience! Cappy, 
expert fly-fisherman and as fine a com- 
panion as any one ever had, employed his 
marvelous persistence and patience to the 
utmost. Every one played away over their 
heads and jumped up a notch in the scale 
of ability. Nevertheless, our efforts did 
not bring the results we expected. Truly 
we had no right to expect such; but for 
me personally the sight of those big trout 
had been disturbing to my equilibrium. 
Several years of fishing the Rogue, aching 
to see eight-pounders, had hardened me, 
I believed. Then, jumping to the Ton- 
gariro in New Zealand, where tens and 
twelves were supposed to be common, 
had completely changed my fishing world. 

After two weeks of patient effort, in 
which interval the catching of a seven- or 
eight-pounder had become quite common, 
our hopes began to dwindle. Whether fish 
of this size were or were not common, they 
were as big as we could catch, with the ex- 
ception of one of Captain Mitchell’s, an 


1134-pounder. We were like spoiled chil- 
dren gazing upon those unattainable trout. 

When at last I had become rational 
again, 1 made up my mind to try every 
possible way to catch one twelve-pound 
trout, after which, I felt sure, having 
learned a great lesson, I would be well 
contented. This particular morning, upon 
which I found myself a mile above our 
camp, where we had a skiff moored, was, 
as far as I was concerned, more or less of 
a lark. The spoon fishermen, no doubt, 
had spoiled every pool except a few across 
the river—places where they could not 
get. These last spots were in a channel of 
the river about an island. 


EFORE I rowed across, I stopped to 
survey the island and the scene before 
me. To my left, down the river a quarter 
of a mile, on a large shingle bar stood 
half a dozen fishermen, with rods that 
stuck above the horizon like wooden flag- 
poles waving in the wind. On my right 
as I faced the river, an overgrown bluff, 
brown and green with ferns, rose to a 
height of perhaps a hundred feet. Above 
the. river’s edge it towered, sheer and 
—_ as if it had been cleaved by a 
gantic knife. This cliff extended up- 
iia three hundred yards, overlooking 
the stretch of water I was going to fish. 
From it we had seen the big trout. 

This was one place the spooners could 
not reach. The shore of the island opposite 
me was shingle, bare for quite some dis- 
tance back. Its center was crammed with 
bush consisting of ti trees, kowhais, ferns 
and cabbage trees. Behind it lay several 
more pools that had become favorite spots 
of mine. 

As I crossed to the island my doubts 
surged up again. The day was too bright, 
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too golden. The New Zealand wilderness 
was too fascinating and beautiful under 
the light of the sun. Besides, it made me 
want to recline under a tree and breathe 
the cedar-like odor of the fi trees instead 
of wielding my 5'4-ounce rod. It was not 
essentially a day for fishing, 

Arrived at the island, I crept toward the 
point nearest the pool under the head of 
the cliff. We had discovered that any trout 
in that water customarily lay at the bot- 
tom of the bar, near the island shore. I 
had put on a very light leader and a 
number six Silver Doctor. I hated that 
fly, never having caught a fish on it; and 
this morning I used it just for spite. 

I reached the water’s edge, knelt on a 
now familiar stone and made a cast. Two 
or three times more I cast carelessly, 
working out more and more line. For some 
unknown reason or other, I did make one 
good effort. The fly alighted sixty or 
seventy feet out, quartering down-stream. 
Expectancy was not among my feelings. 
I saw the glint of the silver body of the 
fly, ugly thing that it was; no wonder the 
fish never bit it. 

Suddenly a dark shadow rose out of 
nowhere. Savage jaws took in the fly. I 
thought surely I heard 
them snap. I struck 
lightly and waited for 
the usual rush. It did not 
come; so I commenced 
to wind and pump. I had 
hooked a little rainbow, 
I surmised, and he would 
not, or could not, pull 
out the line. But, I 
thought, he had looked 
big, and j 





those jaws 
were of a big male fish. 


E came up-stream 
ten or twelve feet, 
then stopped. I bent the 
rod double, almost to 
the breaking point of the 
leader. The fish felt tre- 
mendously heavy. As he 
did not stir for several 
minutes and as I could 
not move him, I im- 
agined there was a snag 
in the pool and that he 
was around it. 
Suddenly I felt the 
rod tremble, the tip 
waver; then there were 
short, savage jerks upon 
the line. Out of the 
depths of the pool, 
straight for the rapids, 
shot a long brown form. 
The rainbow leaped five 
feet in the air. His size, 
his ponderous look— 


the rapids he went, a 
brown torpedo long as 
my leg. As I started 
running down-stream I 
heard yells. “Hey, Tom! 
Rome’s got a whale!” 

I glanced up on the 
bluff. There _ stood 
Breckon, the photogra- 
pher, wildly waving his 
hands. Tom Middleton, 
motion-picture camera- 
man, poked his head over the edge. 

“Stick to him, Rome!” he bellowed. 

I faced the task ahead of me. All along 
that side of the shingle were some terrible 
bushes, the limbs of which hung out over 
the water in a perfect arcade. It was, 
however, an arcade for fish, and not for 
humans. The bank sheared off into twenty 
feet of maelstrom. I had to hold my rod 
parallel with the surface of the water, 
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New Zealand Rainbow 


sometimes right in the water, to pass it 
under the branches. With my other arm 
I held myself as high as I could, so the 
water would not run in my waders. Every 
few feet I was forced to rest. 

The fish was away down-stream, I did 
not have the least idea where. Anyway, he 
was still, and that was a consolation. If 
only I could reach daylight before he 
changed his mind! 


WORKED on down. My left arm, 
holding the bent rod, began to feel 
signs of distress. It was a strenuous, in- 
convenient way of progressing. When at 
last I burst into the light and crawled 
out upon the rocks, I breathed freer. I had 
to lie there out of breath for a few min- 
utes or so, then I leaped up and began to 
pump and wind. Their was considerable 
strain upon the line, but it was not tight. All 
at once I discovered that there was a huge 
bag in it. Was the fish gone? I trembled. 
Suppose, like most big steelhead, he had 
wound my leader around a rock and had 
departed with never a word of farewell. 
I wound in frantically then. When the 
line came tight, I felt no life on the end 
of it. Just as I made up my mind that 


he was gone, I felt a tug. Indeed my rain- 
bow was still there. But he was immov- 
able. Just opposite me, in the lower reaches 
of the rapids, he lay, obstinately refusing 
to be turned. He felt like the bottom of 
the river—like a crocodile or a sturgeon. 

I never had dared to estimate his size, but 
I was sure he would go twelve pounds. 
That is, he weighed twelve pounds in the 
water—perhaps never would be weighed 
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g rainbow that weighed 151, pounds 


on land. When I thought of the size of 
the leader, I felt like the small boy who 
accidentally drank ant poison. I thought 
sure that this fight would leave me old 
as the hills and a wreck. 

When the trout began to work down- 
stream, I was put in a better state of 
mind. Swimming with the current, he 
could be led a little at a time. He would 
turn around and move down-stream five 
yards or so at a time, then face about and 
rest. At each opportunity I would gently 
pull him closer. 

This rainbow was not a spectacular 
fighter. Every once in a while he would 
swim straight across the river until all 
my casting line was gone. After remaining 
there several minutes, he could be led back 
to the middle again. It was his strength 
and weight that astounded me, and caused 
me to spend too much time and effort 
worrying about his size. 

I was now half-way down to the boat. 
Tom and Breck kept even with me on the 
cliff above, yelling encouragement I was 
sorely in need of. The river ran wide and 
deep and swift to a point fifty yards below 
the crossing, then it turned at right angles 
into a roaring white chute. This left me a 
good place in which to 
fight my fish; but the 
rocky shore was a very 
unlikely spot to beach 
him should I ever tire 
him out. 

The rainbow was tir- 
ing. It was strange, yet 
it was obviously so. He 
would come to the sur- 
face and roll, then drift 
down farther and sound 
again. Each time I pulled 
him I felt the leader 
break—inside me. I was 
certain that if I could 
tire him enough to lead 
him, yet not enough to 
make him a dead weight 
on the line, I could pull 
his head against the 
shore and hold it there 
until I was able to grasp 
him. 


LOWLY he yielded. 

He was coming up, 
being led inshore. His 
tail wagged in delayed, 
tired movement, but 
every time I got his 
head toward me _ he 
would turn so that his 
tail came in first. This 
was bad. The least jar 
might tear the hook out. 
I saw it there, the best 
fly ever made—that little 
old Silver Doctor. I 
turned his head once 
more. I pulled him 
against the rocks. His 
broad red side gleamed; 
the black spots stood 
out. I reached for him. 
The huge fish gave a 
‘flop, and was out in the 
deep water again. 

He stayed there— 
heavy, solid, strong, as 
if he had not really been 
tired at all. Time may have dragged; to 
me it seemed to be flying. Occasionally 
Tom or Breckon would yell encourage- 
ment, or how long I had been fighting the 
fish, which served to bring new trepida- 
tion. I feared that he would do anything, 
and anything at all at this point would 
have been fatal, I was certain. 

“One hour,” finally came from across 
the water. (Continued on page 67) 
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There Pill Be 


By DONALD HOUGH 


Plenty of Ducks 


The views of a Minnesota sportsman on the duck situation 


AM led to believe—that is, various 
authorities are trying to make me be- 
lieve, and everybody else believe—that 
the American hunter is increasing at 
the rate of countless thousands annually, 
and that the wild game he seeks is pro- 
portionately passing out of the picture, and 
that something must be done about it. 

Do you suppose it is possible that this 
is another great American myth, like Paul 
Bunyan, and that we may actually find 
the hunter on the decline, in danger of ex- 
tinction, while the game, lamented, stands 
to outlive its enemy? 

There may be something to this. We 
must proceed by comparison; so let us 
take the wild duck as representing the 
other side. The duck, I believe, constitutes 
the most discussed, the most sought-after, 
of all native game. More men shoot rab- 
bits, but not from choice; the coot gets 
more lead, but he is a consolation prize. 
The wild duck is the back-bone of Ameri- 
can sports afield. 

For several years the duck has been 
reputed to be in a bad way. A learned 
scientist of the Eastern coastal regions has 
picked up his pencil and stepped from his 
own field, in which he 
was prominent and 
trustworthy, into that 
of Roger Babson, 
where he is either a 
babe in the woods or 
the world’s 
leading humor- 
ist. He has dis- 
covered two 
facts : first, that 
there are some- 
where near ten 
million hunters 
in the United 
States. These 
are small-game 
hunters, and 
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the duck is their special meat. Second, that 
the average legal bag limit on ducks is 
twenty-five per day over a season that 
averages three months in length. His pen- 
cil flies; the result staggers him. Such a 
slaughter! Two hundred and fifty million 
ducks per day! 

“This slaughter,” ‘he cries, “must stop!” 

He tells the world about it. He does not 
say, directly, that two hundred and fifty 
million ducks are killed per day over a 
period of three months, but he points out 
that this is the legal bag limit and then 
cries, “This slaughter—this must stop! 
How long will the birds last under such an 
onslaught ?” 

He has a remedy. Here it is: 

Cut tHe Bac Limits In Hatr—SAvE 
Har THE Ducks! 

Waving aside for the moment the all- 
important fact that it is destruction of 
habitat, not shooting, that is responsible 
for game depletion, let us take a closer 
look at these figures. We find that the state 
of Minnesota has for some years been re- 
quiring that hunters make a report of their 
annual kill of ducks, on pain of forfeiture 
of license rights for the following year. 
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the average bag per hunter’ per season is 
two and five-tenths ducks. The fact is dis- 
closed, by honest use of these figures and 
by painstaking interview, that about one 
hunter in twenty shoots the legal limit of 
ducks (twelve birds) on one day during 
the season. We find, after wearing out two 
pencils, that cutting the bag limit in half 
in the state of Minnesota would save just 
about 4 per cent of the ducks now killed. 
And this is without considering the follow- 
ing vital proposition: 

The fact is, as every hunter above the 
mental age of twelve years knows, that 
daily bag limits mean absolutely nothing 
except during the first few days of the 
season. That is, where the limit is twenty- 
five per day, the man who is found at 
the close of the opening day with twenty- 
six, or at the close of the third day with 
seventy-six, is legally responsible for pos- 
sessing, prima facie, too many ducks. 

The rest of the time the daily bag limit 
is merely a matter of academic interest. 
To the great mass of hunters it is so far 
beyond reach that it is largely a matter 
of awe, like the Presidency of the United 
States. To those who get the limit at all, 
the daily bars mean little. Then, only the 
“possession” laws are in effect. 

Every one knows that the hunter who 
goes away for three days and comes home 
with seventy-five ducks did not shoot ex- 
actly and precisely twenty-five ducks each 
day. The chances are that on one day he 

- shot forty. Many of the very 
best gentlemen — sportsmen 
who uphold all of the right- 
eous element in sport—prac- 
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tice this little white lie, and éverybody 
knows it, and all of the magnificent 
oratory to the contrary is hereby arbi- 





There’s a certain amount of 
bunk in this, and the figures 






trarily cancelled. : . ; 
The bag-limit comic opera is typical 
of the futile discussions that surround our 


os , J obtained are subject to the same comedy the. ‘ ; r nd ow 
# 4 t £7 as are any other set of figures; but since wild-life situation—the duck situation in 
: 2 e . , they are the only ones available, let us particular. There is no such thing as 


“vanishing” ducks, and there is no such 
thing as “increasing” ducks. We are faced 
by the proposition that ducks are not, 


take them. : , 
We make the discovery that in the 
great duck shooting state of Minnesota 
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I can take any person who Riedie the ee of ducks to places where they will e eat him up 


like rainfall and climate, unknown and un- 
controllable quantities. We can increase 
the ducks—we can decrease them—at will. 

By permitting the destruction of all of 
the feeding grounds in the United States 
we could relegate the wild duck to the 
background. He would exist in Canada, in 
Mexico; the United States would merely 
become a—well, a drier place than ever. 
On the other hand, by turning over the 
entire Mississippi valley and the entire 
Atlantic coast to the planting of wild rice, 
wild celery, oats and other duck foods, and 
by restoring drained marshes, we could 
raise more ducks than ever before had 
darkened our fair skies. 

Those are extremes. But they point out 
the extent to which the ducks—and vir- 
tually all other wild game—are under our 
control. The question is not “How many 
ducks are we to be blessed with?” but 
“How many ducks do we want?” What, 
in other words, is their relative value 
among the many things which may be 
raised on this continent? The alarmists 
who think of the ducks as lightning or 
rainfall or westerly winds—phenomena of 
Nature—point to the sad fate of the pas- 
senger pigeon, of the bison. Yet many be- 
lieve that the passenger pigeon simply 
passed out of the picture through some law 
over which nobody had any control. 

The bison to-day is in much the same 
position that the duck is. We could have 
millions of them on the Western plains to- 
day if we wanted them. The Government 
is killing bison in the West because there 
is not enough land for their exclusive use. 
By withdrawing all stock from the West 
we could create a world’s record in bison 
—doubtless in antelope also. What the 
hunter did to the bison is what economic 
pressure would have done eventually. We 
simply do not want the bison badly enough 
to give him room. 


ND while I’m on the subject, I might 
mention that, even to-day, there is 
nearly as good duck hunting in this 
country as there ever was, but not in the 
same places. The lament over disappearing 
game has come from those who have re- 
mained in one spot and watched the in- 
creasing population and the extension of 
civilization surround them. There was 
good shooting down back of grandpa’s 
barn because grandpa lived far away from 
the city. 

The reason the old pass is given over 
to the exclusive use of crows to-day is 
because civilization has moved closer to 
the old farm. But the ducks still fly over 
some pass, some place. If you want to 
shoot them, you can; but you'll have to live 
as far away ‘from a taxicab as grandpa did. 

There is a growing tendency, to bemoan 
the passing of “the old days” in all their 


phases, shooting and otherwise. We are 
heralded as living in an age of apartment 
buildings and jazz—no home life, none of 
the sturdy existence of the pioneers and 
a consequent weakening of the race. But 
all the writers who hand out this line, 
like the duck hunters who say there are 
no longer any ducks, have found it 
pleasant to bask in the lap of the new 
luxury that our growing civilization 
affords, and their interest in the loss of 
the old ‘days is largely academic. 


CAN take anybody who views with 

alarm the disappearance of the log 
cabin, for example, and show him more 
log cabins than ever existed before in the 
history of this country. If anybody longs 
for pumps that work by hand and for the 
joys of the one-hoss shay and certain other 
landmarks of frontier civilization, I can 
accommodate him. Likewise I can take 
any person who decries the shortage of 
ducks to places where they'll eat him up 
and where the shooting is as free as the 
four winds. 

Now these places are quite a distance 
from the population centers, but good 
shooting places always have been. All this 
is said to be too far away for the average 
man to reach in the time, and with the 
money, at his disposal. But doesn’t that 
depend on where the average man is stand- 
ing? It isn’t too far away for those who 
live near by, and there’s plenty of room 
for another settler or two. 

The question is: how badly do you want 
to shoot ducks? Badly enough to leave 
your berth in a thickly populated region? 
If not, what are you kicking about? You 
want the advantages of pioneer life and 
the advantages of urban living both at 
the same time. 

But here comes the catch—and the sav- 
ing fact. I’ve been talking only about free 
shooting. By free shooting I mean the 
kind which requires only that you own a 
gun and a pair of legs and can wander 
out into some near-by swamp and shoot 
ducks. I have also indicated that the ducks 
shun civilization. They do not. They shun 
the awful bombardment that usually goes 
along with civilization. If you can control 
the bombardment, you can have ducks 
right next door to you. Ducks and civili- 
zation do mix. 

As I write this I am in the heart of 
Chicago, just outside the loop. Yet I can 
drop my typewriter, walk a block and 
watch some wild mallards eat popcorn 
over in the Lincoln Park Lagoon. No feed 
is provided other than popcorn and pea- 
nuts donated by the frolicking populace 
yet these mallards raise their families in 
the lagoons in the midst of countless thou- 
sands of people, and in the fall they will 
fly away south. The other day, walking 


There Will Be Plenty of Ducks 





over the Michigan Boulevard bridge across 
the Chicago River, I saw a dozen grebes 
diving and fishing beneath the bridge. 

Here’s a rather startling statement: the 
largest and longest flight of ducks I have 
ever seen, excepting one, I watched from 
a Chicago office building. This flight, con- 
sisting of redheads, bluebills and mer- 
gansers, lasted all day long, one flock 
behind the other. At times there must have 
been ten thousand ducks congregated 
behind the breakwater near the municipal 
pier. 

On Sunday afternoons in the fall, the 
roaring stream of autos that moves along 
the lake front of Lincoln Park is crossed 
and re-crossed by thousands of ducks fly- 
ing between the big lake and the lagoons. 
These ducks are right from the north—not 
local ducks—and they fly over within 
range. In many cities, duck refuges have 
been created, ducks are fed, and there 
ducks congregate. 

The reason I point to these Chicago 
ducks is that no effort whatever is made 
to attract them. No food is planted; 
nothing is done to make life easy for them, 
except, of course, no shooting is per- 
mitted. Nobody can ever convince me that 
you can’t have both ducks and civilization. 


OU can raise all the ducks you want 

to. This is a new idea, comparatively, 
that is crashing in on the minds of the 
hunters. Ducks have always been con- 
sidered a part of the more remote out- 
doors, and it is only of recent years that 
we have realized that, if we won't go out 
in the suburbs of civilization and live with 
the ducks, we can bring the ducks in to live 
with us. Do you know that a certain steam- 
ship line is advertising France as the 
sportsman’s paradise, and is inviting 
American hunters to come over and shoot 
game just outside of Paris? Well, it is, 
and this is because the French have under- 
stood how to raise game for a thousand 
years. 

Now that we've solved the duck prob- 
lem, which was easy, let’s see about the 
hunter problem, which is hard. In order 
to have ducks we must first have hunters. 
This sounds paradoxical, but here’s the 
dope: in order to devote any decent-sized 
tracts of marsh to raising ducks, and in 
order to spend any money at all to pro- 
vide feed and other items of maintenance, 
you've got to show a reason for doing it; 
you've got to show a corresponding public 
benefit. 

Hunters are not like ducks. They can't 
fly around, and they can’t sit down in the 
middle of the lake with anything like 
comfort, and each one takes up four square 
feet of ground when he’s standing, and 
twice that when he’s sitting in a blind, 
and his baggage (Continued on page 66) 
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T he Cur SC of the Cold Nose 


Brown grass and ragweed and distant pine woods, a good pointer, a better setter, and quail 


T is likely that the Judge and his 
friend the Sniper, who had both been 
watching the countryside since day- 
break from the Pullman windows, 
would have detrained impetuously with 
bags, gun cases and youthful abandon with 
any of a hundred promising places en route 
if the limited had slackened in the least its 
sixty-mile gait. Sam, the porter, thought so. 

“T'll bet a good shooting coat there’s a 
bevy within twenty feet of that old down 
’simmon tree and they'll go—” 

“Snipe ground on this side!” the other 
would interrupt from the opposite window 
as the train swept by a tract of moist bog 
land. 

“Gunnin’ folks is more restless ’n golfin’ 
folks,’ Sam concluded philosophically as 
he watched the pair. “Shoots all day an’ 
swaps langwidge all night. Dem two ain't 
slep’ twenty minutes sence we lef’ Wash- 
in'ton. Dey’s been pointin’ an’ backin’ 
birds sence daylight. Reckon I cain’t hol’ 
‘em much longer—gwine ter bust loose 
somehow.” 

The two were off the platform and bawl- 
ing for a taxi to take them to the hotel 
before the train had come 


By H. P. SHELDON 


of the delights of the ride. They crossed 
tidal streams where the water, now on 
the flow, poured inland over the old rice 
marshes with a strong, melodious song. 
They passed another wide ditch, dry and 
grown up in cane, pine, live-oak and gum- 
trees, but with the earthen bulwarks still 
trim and true in spite of the disuse and 
neglect of fifty years. 

“Dat’s de ol’ canal,” Eb explained. 
“Befo’ de railroads, everything came an’ 
went by de watah.” 

The Sniper, a visionary soul, instantly 
had a picture of mules and darkies moving 
along the ancient tow-path under the 
oaks, followed by the leisurely surging 
barges loaded with the fragrant plunder 
of the plantations—rice, tobacco, cotton,— 
or, returning, with silks from Paris and 
rum from the Barbados, soft iron from 
British foundries—the elements of an early 
simple commerce. Or here, he imagined, 
went a barge on pleasure bent, a swifter, 
more graceful craft propelled by chanting 
black oarsmen—some planter’s family 
voyaging to a gay night of dancing and 
conviviality at a neighbor’s home steeping 


somewhere in the silver moonlight and 
the flooding perfume of honeysuckle and 
magnolia. 

An actual woodcock rising from the 
damp soil of the embankment recalled him 
from his reverie in time to hear Eb in- 
form the Judge that “De boss man’s 
ownin’s begin right heah.” The planta- 
tion house, it seemed, was two miles 
farther along on a side road. A lovely wild 
field of brown grass and ragweed lay be- 
tween the highway and the distant pine 
woods. 

The Judge immediately began shouting 
at Eb and pulling at the straps of a gun 
case. “Stop the car, boy!” he directed. 
“This field is good enough for an opener. 
We'll start here!” 

“Us better go on an’ get de dogs,” pro- 
tested Eb. “Cain’t do nuffin’ widout de 
dogs, Cap'n!” 

“Stop the car! Damn the dogs! We 
don’t need ’em. I can smell birds myself! 
Stop the car!” 

Eb obeyed, and the Judge was over the 
side with his bird-gun in his hand before 
the negro, who was perhaps somewhat 

familiar with the tones 


to a full stop. They had to Jim—a lean, hard-going, reckless devil of a pointer and mien of Justice’s 
retire to the hostelry to 4 temporal agents, could 
change into shooting add to his feeble de- 
clothes, but they lost little murrer, 


time about it. The Sniper 
swore that his friend was 
half undressed before they 
got out of the elevator on 
the fourth floor. Allowing 
for the Sniper’s character- 
istic freedom with facts, 
it was nevertheless a 
scant twenty minutes. be- 
fore they reappeared, shod 
in shooting boots and clad 
in well-worn canvas to 
meet their host. 

“Judge, I’m mighty 
sorry,” said that good 
man, and he nearly wept. 
“Every farmer in the 
county is shipping sweet 
potatoes this week, and I 
can't get away for an 
hour. But the plantation 
is there, and the birds are 
there, and the two dogs 
are there; and Eb is right 
at the door with the car 
to take you out. It’s only 
fifteen miles. Old man 
Fitz, my residential fac- 
totum, will tell you where 
the bevies are located.” 

A wide white road 
curved away under miles 
of great live-oaks hung 
thick with moss. Eb sent 
the car scaling down the 
sun-flecked avenue like 
the flight of a swallow. 
The Sniper loved this 
wild, kindly, ancient 
Southern landscape with 
almost the devotion in 
which he cherished his 
far-off New England 
home, and he missed none 
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The Sniper, aware of 
the Judge’s propensity for 
fun, thought the affair a 
mess of “demnition” fool- 
ishness and a waste of 
time, though he refrained 
from saying so. 

“Won't be gone a min- 
ute,” called the Judge, 
loading his gun as he 
crossed the shallow ditch 
to the field. 


B’S obvious disgust 

over such tactics 
changed to uncertainty 
when the Sniper said: 
“Watch that man, Eb. 
He’s got the Cold Nose. 
He can scent quail like 
the best setter you ever 
saw. Watch him now! 
He’s got a smell already! 
See him trail ’em?” 

“Sho’ nuff?” Eb was 
unconvinced but careful. 
You never could tell about 
the Cold Nose thing. 

“Lawd a’mighty!” he 
continued in awed tones. 
“Whut dat Cote House 
gen’lemun doin’ now, 
Cap’n? Look like he sho’ 
nuff standin’ birds!” 

With a thought for his 
audience, the Judge had 
quartered and trailed, and 
now stood like a field-trial 
winner for a moment. 
Then, as he took a long 
stride forward, the two 
observers in the car heard 
the roar of a bevy rising 
and saw the birds spinning 
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from the grass under thes Judge’s feet. 

Spat—spat! 

The Judge calmly gathered a brace of 
birds and returned, imperturbable and 
bland, to the car. He climbed in beside 
the shocked Eb, who promptly gave him 
all the room he required. “Well! Let's 
get on—let s get on, boy !” 

“Yas, sah! Yas, sah!” agreed Eb pro- 
foundly, removing his fascinated gaze 
from the Judge’s noble Roman nose with 
notable difficulty. 

He instantly let in the clutch with such 
vigor and good will that the Sniper, 
slammed hard against the cushions, let 
all his restrained mirth go in one violent, 
involuntary “Ha!” Eb finished the drive 
in silence. A certain skittishness notice- 
able in the car’s behavior may have re- 
sulted from its driver’s earnest endeavor 
to keep as far away from that dubious, 
impious Cold Nose as limited space would 
permit. 


ITZ, a fine old darky with a touch of 

the hoar frost of old age over his ears 
and a back that obviously resented any 
hasty and precipitate attempt to straighten 
its bow, brought a plantation welcome to 
his employer’s guests. He also brought de- 
tailed geographical statistics concerning 
every one of a dozen bevies of birds that 
used these home fields. And two dogs: 
Jim, a lean, hard-going, reckless devil of 
a pointer; and Jack, a fine, steady-eyed 
setter whose perfect condition showed 
through a glossy coat of white and orange. 
It was evident that the scales of age 
affections were tilted ever so slightly i 
the setter’s favor. 

Dat Jim, now, he’s a moughty good 
covey dog. He’s fas’ an’ staunch an’ got a 
good nose. He don’ keer much about 
singles, an’ he’s jes’ a mite partial to rab- 
bit. Jack, now, hell wuk jes’ ez nice on 
singles ez he will on a big covey, an’ he 
ain’t quite so keen on rabbits. I’s seen forty 
kin’ o’ bird dogs in my time, but I ain’t see 
dat man’s equal yit. No, suh! You gen ’le- 
men bettah work de near-by lands an’ come 
in fo’ dinner. De boss man sho’ly will raise 
sand ef he fin’ out I ‘lowed yo to eat in 
de fiel’.” 

The Sniper opened a flat leather case 
and took out a beautiful double twenty- 
bore. The old negro’s eyes lit up. “Ain’t 
dat a beauty! Now ain't it?” he inquired. 

The owner chuckled and handed the 
beautiful weapon to the delighted old man 
to admire, black man and white man pleas- 
ed with each other in the rare bond of a 
mutual appreciation of fine weapons. Then 
they were off—and who can name a higher 
and more wholesome joy than those two 
had as, with the dogs racing before them, 
they entered the first field of the day? Eb 
went along too, to observe and assist. If 
he kept a bit nearer the Sniper than he 
did to the “Cote House gen’leman”—why, 
there are few of us entirely free from the 
dark influence of superstition. 

Jim, the pointer, was exulting in his 
task and in the smooth elasticity of his 
splendid sinews. He fairly sailed over his 
share of the field and was properly taken 
down in his pride and stride when a long 
leap into a turnip row landed him smack 
into a bevy of about twenty birds that 
flushed out of range and vanished far into 
the pines. 

Jack, coming over to assist in the in- 
quest, gave the Sniper a look of under- 
standing as he passed and seemed almost 
to shake his wise old head and say: “Well, 
well! What a mess! What a mess, to be 
sure! But he'll get over it’ Let’s not be 
harsh with the. boy!” With nose to the 
Pines and great plume waving, he led 
the way after the vanished birds. Jim fol- 
lowed, his speed reduced by half and the 
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And Jack—a fine, steady-eyed setter 


cut of his sail indicating a penitent’s ad- 
mission of a burden of error. 

Jack found first—just at the farther 
edge of the pines. 

“Now, you rascal,” quoth the Judge, 
“we'll see if that little spitfire of yours 
can take my old twelve to water!” 

The Sniper grinned amiably, for he well 
knew that not a dozen men in the land 
could lift the Judge’s scalp when quail 
were on the wing and his friend was in 
form. 

Buss-s! 

A single, and the Judge's bird fairly. 
A whiff of smoke and a cloud of feathers 
indicated that this sportsman was up to 
scratch. At the shot two birds leaped and 
cut back for the pines. The twenty 
crumpled them both, and then a third that 
had delayed departure until the Sniper 


had fresh loads in the gun was snapped 
among the pines in a manner reminiscent 
of New England grouse-shooting. The 
Judge viewed this prompt and faultless 
performance and expressed alarm. 

“Friend, if you abuse your host’s hospi- 
tality in this unmannerly fashion, he won't 
let you come out here any more. Stand 
back now and let me walk in on whatever 
Jim’s got there.” 

Eb, who had got off to the flank of the 
guns, presently distinguished himself by 
stepping into a brand new bevy which 
they marked down in the edge of a thorny 
hedge along the highway. The dogs were 
still finding singles, but the gunners agreed 
that enough had been taken from the first 
bevy, and all hands went over to work the 
hedge. The Judge was on the right of the 
line. A single flushed at his feet and came 
straight to the Sniper, who calmly waited 
his time and tumbled the bird neatly at 
twenty-five yards and touched the visor 
of his old, gray shooting-cap to His 
Honor. 

The hedge proved to be an impregnable 
mesh of thorny vines, devil’s walking- 
sticks, and other vegetation of inhospitable 
and hostile character. The dogs essayed 
an entrance and backed gingerly out, howl- 
ing dolefully as the merciless briers cut 
through to the crimson. 

The Sniper, who had once swum a De- 
cember river and dodged floating ice to 
retrieve a duck, tried it too, for the birds 
were there to a certainty. He made 
sufficient headway into the stuff to put out 
two birds to the patient Judge, and then 
he, too, backed carefully out of that 
malicious wilderness. “I’ve left fragments 
of flesh on those spikes weighing up to a 
pound!” quoth he. 

“Have you noticed how strong these 
bevies are?” inquired the Judge. “Both 
these bunches had had between fifteen and 
twenty birds in ’em. Yet it’s late season, 
and they’re on the estate of an active 
sportsman who is also a mighty good quail 
shot. I suspect that these briery field 
hedges are as responsible for keeping the 
bevies full as the abundance of food here- 
abouts.” 


¢ a cornfield where the dry gray stalks 
clashed noisily at every contact, Jim 
found a third bevy. The birds had evi- 
dently been feeding on the kernels of the 
matted pea vines that clogged the ridged 
soil. Without hesitation they dove pell- 
mell into a terrific thicket of thorns that 
filled a ravine. So swift and practiced was 
the maneuver that the friends had time for 
but a single shot each. 

“Look!” said the Judge some minutes 
later, pointing into the ravine. 

Something that was neither dog nor 
bird, but the mortal enemy of both, moved 
there. It slid among the briers with 
stealthy ease, taking no hurt from the 
barbs that would have cut a dog or a man 
like knives. 

“A damned outrageous, felonious, im- 
moral, big tom-cat,” muttered the Sniper, 
who had a powerful antipathy for the tribe. 
He raised his gun. 

“Whoa!” exclaimed the other. “Maybe 
he belongs to the house!” 

The Sniper reluctantly lowered his 
weapon, ‘That’s so, I s’pose. I wouldn't 
like to shoot a pet cat for ’em. But isn’t 
he a mean-looking scoundrel? Do you see 
meekness and brotherly love in that grin- 
ning mug? I’m surprised that our host 
has one of ’em on the place—quail killers 
that they are.” 

“We've killed a few birds ourselves, you 
know,” the other pointed out, moved per- 
haps by a professional desire to be just 
—even to battle-scarred cats discovered 
in quail cover. (Continued on page 66) 
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Karly American Pictures 


Reproductions of famous early American hunting pictures 


By HERBERT MANCHESTER 


HEN the World War brought 

out the international preeminence 

of the United States, it threw a 

new emphasis upon all early 
American things and gave rise to a new 
independence in taste. There was a rush 
for early American furniture, and early 
American engravings and lithographs be- 
came the prizes of the auction rooms. 
Some of the most interesting of these pic- 
tures are on the hunting or shooting of 
game, because they are close to the essen- 
tial life of the period. Those of the first 
three centuries are so few that they can 
be mentioned almost offhand. 

The first American hunting pictures 
were naturally of Indians, whose methods 
were far more interesting to the first ex- 
plorers than their own. As early as 1564, 
Jacques Le Moyne, an artist who accom- 


Shooting panthers in Pennsylvania. An il- 
lustration to Alexander Wilson’s “The For- 
esters,” published in the “Portfolio,” 1812 


panied the French expedition under Lau- 
donniére to Florida, made a drawing of 
Indians stalking deer, describing the 
method as follows: 

“The Indians have a way of hunting 
deer which we never saw before. They 
manage to put on the skins of the largest 
which have before been taken, in such a 
manner, with the heads on their own 
heads so that they can see out of the eyes 
as through a mask. Thus accoutred, they 
can approach close to the deer without 
frightening them. They take advantage of 
the time when the animals come to drink 
at the river, and having their bows and 
arrows all ready, easily shoot them, as 
they are very plentiful in those regions.” 

This drawing was made the basis of an 
engraving by De Bry, and appeared in 
1590 in his work on America. 

Champlain, in his account of his voyages 
in North America, published in 1619, 
described and pictured the method of driv- 
ing deer employed by the Indians. They 
made an enclosure in the form of a tri- 
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angle with one side open, constructing 
each side about 1,500 paces long and of 
great stakes eight or nine feet high. At 
the point was left an opening only five 
feet wide into a small enclosure. 

The Indians started the drive about 
eighty paces apart and half a league away, 
and, by beating sticks together and shout- 
ing, drove the deer into the triangle. Then, 
yelling and imitating the howls of wolves, 
while they kept their bows and arrows 
ready to shoot, they forced the deer into 
the small enclosure, where they easily dis- 
patched them. They repeated the drive 
every two days, and thus in thirty-eight 
days bagged 120 deer. 

Such a drive was described in 1703 by 
Baron Lahontan, who republished Cham- 
plain’s engraving with modifications and 
several interesting additions to show other 








methods of hunting. In one corner ap- 
pears an Indian shooting a woodhen with 
an arrow, while a dog awaits expectantly 
below. Concerning the woodhens, Lahon- 
tan wrote: 

“But the most curious thing I saw was 
the stupidity of the woodhens which sit 
upon the trees in whole flocks, and are 
killed one after another without offering 
to stir.... I have plied this sort of fowling 
in the vicinity of our camps or habitations 
in the wintertime with the help of a dog 
who found the trees by scent and then 
barked; upon which I approached to the 
tree and found the fowls upon the 
branches.” 

Bear hunting also greatly interested 
Lahontan. He was astonished at the ac- 
curacy with which a long line of Indians 
marching through a wood would pick a 
tree, in the hollow trunk of which a bear 
was concealed. Then a savage would give 
two or three sharp blows on the side of the 
tree, which would cause the bear to come 
out within range of a rifle. 

A Canadian on snow-shoes and with a 
gun was delineated by Basqueville de la 
Potherie in 1722, though, according to 
the title, he is setting out for war rather 
than hunting. 


HE earliest known picture of a buf- 
falo hunt seems to be a crude drawing 
in the history of Louisiana by Le Page 
du Pratz, published in 1758. The Indians, 
on foot and armed only with bows and ar- 
rows, have surrounded a herd of fourteen 
buffaloes and are shooting those which are 
attempting to break through the cordon. 
About 1760 an occasional engraving of 
American scenery was published, but any 
hunters that appeared in the picture were 
extremely incidental. 
One of our first detailed delineations of 


Florida Indians stalking deer. From a 
drawing by Jacques Le Moyne, 1564, re- 
produced in De Bry’s “America,” 1590 
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Early American Pictures 





a hunter’s costume in America was when 
Patrick Campbell, in the frontispiece to 
his travels published in 1793, portrayed 
himself in the garb he wore through the 
wilderness. Here we see the famed coon- 
skin cap and the pantaloons which are 
so close-fitting and long as to approach 
tights. 

One of the first important American 
ornithologists. Alexander Wilson, in 1803 
made a journey by foot from Philadelphia 
through the backwoods to Niagara and 
described it in his poem, “The Foresters.” 
To go with the poem, the Portfolio pub- 
lished several engravings, one of which 
purported to depict an adventure with 


An American Indian buffalo hunt in 1758. 
From Le Page du Pratz 





panthers in Pennsylvania, which Wilson 
described as follows: 

“One of his neighbors ... having fixed 
his large steel traps in the evening, re- 
turned to the spot next morning, when to 





Patrick Campbell’s “Travels,” 1793 


his terror he saw two panthers (F. 
Couguar) surrounding a trap in which a 
very large one was taken by the leg. 
Afraid to hazzard a shot, lest the sur- 
viving one who was at liberty might attack 
him, he hurried home, loaded another gun, 


gave it to his wife, an intrepid amazon, 
who immediately followed him to the 
scene... . His wife instantly knelt down 
before him to rest the rifle on her shoulder, 
which he did and by this expedient, suc- 
ceeded in killing the whole three.” 
Curiously enough, the artist, in spite 
of Wilson’s knowledge of woodcraft, 
made the panthers look like jaguars. Wil- 
son’s Ornithology. contains a remarkable 
collection of birds, but no hunting scenes. 


ITH the publication in 1827 of The 
American Shooter’s Manual, writ- 
ten by a Gentleman of Philadelphia County, 
came the first of the strictly sporting 
pictures—two engravings of pointers 
and one of rail (Continued on page 79) 


Indian methods of hunting in 1703, from 
Lahontan, copied in part from Cham- 
plain, 1619 
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At the age of 83 years Mr. Kimble painted this picture to show how the Illinois River Bottoms looked fifty years ago : 





Burning Rwder 


Men who know have long conceded Fred Kimble to be the greatest waterfowl shot of alltime. For years 
sportsmen’s magazines have tried to persuade Mr. Kimble to write a story of his exploits. At last, when 
83 years young, he has granted Field and Stream the privilege of printing'a brief history of his shooting career 


KIMBLE and CHARLES B. ROTH 


By FRED 


URING the sixties and seventies 
every little Illinois village had its 
“champion duck shooter of the 
world.” He could outshoot any 

man alive, so his townsmen said. They 
were loyal to him, and would back him 
against any stranger who came into the 
county. The result of this confidence in 
another man’s aim led to that interesting 
event—the duck-shooting match. 

As a young man I used to do a good 
deal of hunting, and by long practice I 
developed a fair amount of skill. Immedi- 
ately I became the world’s champion 
among my friends, and they were willing 
to back me. As I traveled around a lot in 
my hunting, I was always invading the 
home grounds of some other champions. 
You can imagine what happened. My life 
for a dozen years was one shooting-match 
after another. 

The funny thing about these matches 
was that I never got myself into one of 
them. My loving friends did that. Here 
is the way one would start. We would go 
somewhere along the Illinois rivers hunt- 
ing. The first evening, after camp was set, 
the boys would be sure to forget some- 
thing and have to go into town. They would 
hunt for the post-office, generally run by 
the storekeeper, and kept open in the eve- 
ning for talkers. Every man in town who 
could get away would be there, sitting 
around the big wood stove talking ducks. 

One of my friends would say, “Boys, 
we’ve got the best duck shot in the world 
with us this trip!” 

It took no more than that to start things 
popping. You could depend upon some one 
there saying with much emphasis: “Im- 
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possible! Why he lives right here in 
this town!” 

Then, “What’s your man’s name?” 

“Kimble.” 

“Never heard of him. Bet our man can 
beat him any day in the week—any way 
he wants to shoot.” 

The match would be arranged right then 

and there. This was a simple act. The rules 
were always the same. The man had to 
shoot a certain time, sometimes a few 
hours, sometimes all day long. Whoever 
had the most ducks at nightfall, no matter 
how he got them, was the winner. How 
much shot he used, how much powder, if 
he shot them flying or sitting was his own 
affair. To win he had to show up with 
more birds than the other fellow. 
My friends would come back to camp 
after getting me into another match, and 
I could hear them talking as they neared 
the tent, saying what Fred would do to this 
one. I always had excuses ready. I never 
liked those matches of theirs, and they 
knew it; but against their arguments and 
my feeling of friendship toward them I 
really had no chance to get out of the 
match. The honor of our part of the 
country was at stake, they would solemnly 
tell me. Think what a disgrace to be beaten 
by a man from this county or this very 
small town. 

Such arguments, of course, were irre- 
sistible. I usually went ahead, as they had 
planned I would—in fact, as they knew I 
would. 

To correct a wrong impression about 
these matches, I wish to say that they were 
rarely for money stakes. We had trap- 
shooting in those days for cash prizes, but 


our duck matches were usually for honor. 
They were nearly always impromptu be- 
sides, made up on the spur of the moment 
and forgotten as quickly as they were over. 

I never attempted to keep track of my 
matches. They numbered several dozen 
all told, I suppose. Sometimes I would 
have one or two in a week, taking on 
“world’s champions” in every county 
where we hunted. 

With all the humility and honesty which 
you would expect from a man of my age 
(I am now 83) I want to say that I was 
never beaten in a duck shoot. Though I 
do not want to be understood as bragging 
about this, yet because it is a fact I feel 
that I ought to set it down. When I ex- 
plain that I had certain definite advantages 
on my side you will understand that 
winning so regularly wasn’t such a trick 
after all. 


M* advantage was better guns. That 
in a shooting-match about finishes 
the story. My opponents shot guns of a 
single kind, while I used a gun I had 
bored myself that would out-shoot any 
other gun in Illinois by thirty yards. No 
wonder I so often won; I couldn’t help 
myself. 

It was a lucky discovery of mine that 
I hit upon what is known to-day as choke- 
boring of shotguns. All the other guns of 
that time were open bored and scattered 
widely, while mine shot close and far. It 
was a good gun in those days which would 
carry and kill at forty yards. But my guns 
would carry sixty, seventy and one of 
them eighty yards. 

Most of our duck hunting was in over- 
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flowed river bottoms. The water here was 
a few inches deep, and we would wade 
around in our hip boots while ducks passed 
overhead. The countryside was heavily 
wooded with trees forty to fifty yards tall. 
Of course, the ducks must fly above them. 
That made our closest shots forty yards 
—and these poor fellows had forty-yard 
guns. While they waited for an occasional 
misguided duck to come down within range 
I could reach right out and pick off the 
highest birds. And that is why I won. 


OU may wonder just how I happened 
on to this wonderful discovery while 
others, just as bright, plodded along under 
the handicap. I repeat that it was pure 
luck—one of those blind inventions which 
men sometimes make when they are work- 
ing on something else entirely different. 
To-day nearly every shooter knows 
what choke-boring is in shotguns. Ex- 
cept for special kinds of shooting, at close 
ranges, where a gun that spreads its shot 
instead of concentrating it is an advantage, 
choke-bored guns are in universal use. 
With due modesty I ask you to give me 
credit for this discovery which has made 
your favorite gun possible.* I never made 
a single dollar out of the discovery nor 
received a single word of credit. I saw 
others blatantly advertise that it 
was their own invention, while I 
kept quiet and said nothing. But I 
did have this compensation out of 
it: that it gave me the edge on all 
the Illinois duck shooters of my day, 
and that ought to be payment 
enough. And it is. 

In the middle sixties all of us 
were concerned over the ranges of 
our shotguns. We needed to length- 
en them. There seemed no way to 
do it, however. Many plans were 
tried which promised much, but 
they failed. I tell you, it was ex- 
asperating to wade around in water 
all day and watch myriads of ducks 
go over just five yards too far for 
you to get. 

Somehow I came on to the notion 
that if you would constrict the 
muzzle of a gun—make it smaller 
than the rest of the barrel—the shot 
would not spread so. It sounded 
sensible to me. I found a musket 
with a good heavy barrel and began 
experimenting with it. I never was 


gunshops all my life watching men 
work with guns, and had a pretty 
good idea I could do what they did. 

I bored out my barrel true 
cylinder to start with. That means 
it was the same bore at the muzzle 
as at the breech end. I tried it at 
forty yards, and it scattered over 
five feet, which was usual per- 
formance. Next I relieved the 
muzzle a bit. English gunmakers 
were doing that. It reduced the 
spread from five feet to four feet. 

Then I tried my entirely new 
idea. I bored the barrel from the 
breech up to within an inch of the 
muzzle, giving it a heavy choke. 
When I fired the gun, I expected 
to blow the muzzle off. But noth- 
ing happened. Nor did anything en- 
couraging happen to the target. 
The shot spread over seven feet, 
convincing me that my idea was 
all wrong. Other experimenters had no 
doubt tried the same stunt and given it up, 
discouraged. 

The musket was a muzzle-loader, of 
course. Every time I shot it in the tests 





*Sporting literature as early as 1781 mentions 
choke-boring. Mr. Kimble undoubtedly never 
heard of the efforts of early day gun-borers. 


Burning Powder 


I would have to dismantle it by removing 
a pin at the breech. That was quite a job. 
With a chance of discovering something 
new I didn’t mind the irksomeness; but 
in my discouragement now I was not will- 
ing to go to the pains. I started cutting 
from the muzzle instead of the breech. 
When I thought that all the choke was 
out, I tried again at the target, same dis- 
tance, same load. 

I walked up to the target. I found the 
entire charge in a thirty-inch circle! 

That was the first target of its kind 
I had ever seen. Believe me, I was ex- 
cited. I could not believe my eyes and put 
it down as an accident of some kind. I 
tried again. The result was exactly the 
same. I kept shooting for several hours, 
and the size of the pattern did not vary 
an inch either way. On investigation I 
found, by running a tight rag from the 
breech, that it would stick at the muzzle. 
I had not taken all the choke out, but had 
left just enough to do the trick. 

A man named Joe Long was my par- 
ticular hunting crony of those days. We 
hunted together all season and talked 
nothing but guns. Joe was as interested as 
I in finding a longer-range gun; so the 
first thing I did was to write Joe of my 
discovery. He was in Boston. I sent him 





. Kimble poling the boat. An old shooting com- 


panion in the bow with Kimble’s 
famous 8-gauge shotgun 


some targets I had made, and he answered 
by return mail demanding to know what 
I had done to the gun. 

It happened that Joe Long had just 
ordered a new gun from a famous Boston 
gunmaker of the name of Tonks. He had 
it made according to my formula, and it 
turned out so well that Mr. Tonks started 


another gun for a customer that was to 
be the most carefully bored shotgun in 
the world. Before the gun was finished, 
however, the man who ordered it died. 
Joe reported to me that it was the best 
shooting thing he had ever seen. I told him 
to buy it for me, and he did. 

The gun was a single-barrel muzzle- 
loader, in size about nine gauge. With it 
I later did the best shooting of my life. 
The only trouble with it was that it held 
so Close together. After the wide-scatter- 
ing guns we had used all our lives, shoot- 
ing this was almost like using a rifle. It 
took me several months of the most pains- 
taking practice before I got where I could 
shoot it well. After that, other shooters 
were not in my class. I had an advantage 
which no account of skill could overcome 
—a range thirty yards more than the best 
of them could boast. 

About my first hunting trip that spring 
ran me into a “world’s champion” named 
Reese Knapp, who lived at Browning on 
the Sangamon River. Reese Knapp and I 
were into a match before we knew it. It 
came about easily. One evening the boys 
rowed into town with a boatload of ducks. 
Knapp’s friends saw the ducks, asked who 
had shot them, and declared that they had 
in Browning a man who was the best 
duck hunter in the world. My 
friends said that the champion was 
with them. Wagers followed—and 
the next day the shoot. 

Knapp had the biggest gun in 
Illinois and was proud of its size. 
It was a four-bore single-barrel. 
The barrel was four feet long. The 
gun weighed sixteen pounds. 
Knapp’s usual load was 2% ounces 
of shot. The only gun I had was the 
little single-barrel in which I used 
the regular load of 1% ounces of 
shot. Knapp felt sorry for me and 
apologized for getting into the 
match, saying he had nothing to do 
with it—his friends had fixed it up 
for him. 


\ X 7E shot it out on a ridge where 

the water was shallow and 
the trees high. That suited Knapp. 
He told me that his gun would 
throw shot farther than any. other 
gun in Illinois. He kept giving me 
friendly counsel not to waste am- 
munition when the birds were too 
high ; the trees were very deceiving. 

We separated, standing a hun- 
dred yards apart. From early 
morning until three in the afternoon 
we shot. Then Knapp’s powder gave 
out; so I divided mine with him. 
We shot until we were both out, 
then quit and started home. 

I took Knapp in my boat to 
Browning. From the crowd that 
awaited us at the landing, you 
would have thought that the Brown- 
ing boys were returning again from 
the Civil War. Knapp’s friends were 
eager to see the humiliation of the 
stranger. They were nearly all ad- 
mirers of Knapp and hunters 
themselves. 

We unloaded our bag. It was 
counted. I had 128 mallards. Knapp 
had 37. 

Instead of laughing at me, they 
showed fine dexterity at switching 
and laughed at Knapp. He didn’t 
like it a little bit. A man named Clark, 
the postmaster of Browning, gave Knapp 
the worst roasting I ever heard a man 
get. Clark was caustic about it—not a bit 
good-natured. I learned later that he was 
a duck hunter himself until he lost his 
world’s championship to Knapp. After 
that he had cherished hard feelings and 
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took this as a good way of getting even. 

There were no more “world’s cham- 
pions” in that town, and we had two or 
three days of quiet shooting along the old 
Sangamon. Hunting was so good that we 
shot ourselves completely out of powder. 

Another duck match I had that remains 
longer in my memory than most of them 
is one against a man named Hough. His 
first name I have forgotten. We called 
him General Hough because he had been 
an officer with the Union forces during 
the Civil War, and had never lost his 
title. 

The General was considered one of 
the best duck hunters in Illinois. He 
really was an exceptional shot—much bet- 
ter than most men were and about as good 
as most men thought they were. His weak- 
ness was in boasting about his shooting 
and lording it over those he had beaten. 
Several of my friends went hunting with 
him, but he rubbed it in so mercilessly 
after beating them that they lay awake 
nights trying to arrange a meeting be- 
tween him and me. Some of them suc- 
ceeded at length, and we arranged to 
shoot one Sunday at Duck Island Lake. 


HE General and I went out in the 

same boat to the shooting place. I had 
a board platform along in the boat. It was 
about three feet square. Set down in 
shallow water, it would sustain the shooter 
and keep him from sinking into the mud. 
Without it he would go into the mud to 
his hips. I gave Hough his choice of plat- 
form or boat, and he took the boat. So we 
separated, going about a hundred yards 
apart. 

It was early fall. Small patches of pond 
lilies grew out in the lake, which made 
good natural blinds for us to shoot from. 
Ducks were nearly all blue-winged teal; 
it was too early for the big ducks. Say, 
those teal could fly! 

From where I was I could see Hough 
and all his shots. He went on knocking 
them down regularly. We had a good 
flight until about nine o'clock, when he 
called to me and asked me if I was ready 
to call it a day. I was. He pushed out into 
the lake, picked up his 
ducks, and then came over 
after me. When he reached 
my blind, his face was 
gs gt in smiles. He had 

He thought it was a 
ated day’s work—and in- 
deed it was. So certain was 
he that he had me beaten 
that he began apologizing 
for getting the best of the 
shooting, saying it wasn’t 
a fair trial and we would 
have to shoot again some 
time. 

“How many have you got 
down, Kimble?” he asked. 

“Don’t know for sure. 
Bring the boat over. We'll 
find out.” 

“All right.” 

We paddled around in 
the weeds for fifteen min- 
utes, picking up 115 ducks, 
Hough was a silent man as 
we went back to our friends. 
His face was without its 
smiles. 

Charlie Stock, one of my closet friends 
and the town’s gunsmith, asked, “How 
many this trip, General ?” 

“Over a hundred for Kimble; same old 
count for me. This is one time I’m licked 


WICK, 


good. 

He said that he had heard stories of my 
getting a hundred a day, but had not be- 
lieved them. He thought they were just 
duck yarns of the same caliber as those 
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he was always telling to his admirers. 

My next gun after the little nine-gauge 
single-barrel was a six-gauge which I 
bored myself. It was the best duck gun in 
the world, bar none. I had bored it so 
carefully that it would put its entire charge 
in a 24-inch circle at forty yards, and 
would kill ducks in full flight at eighty 
yards. 

I thought then that I had the longest 
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“world’s champion” on 


Reese Knapp, 
the Sangamon River 


range, closest shooting shotgun in the 
whole world; and in the sixty-one years 
since that time I have never seen the 
least evidence that would cause me to 
alter my mind. There has never been a 
gun just like it in range, power and killing 
ability or close pattern. I doubt if there 
ever will be, and present day experts 


Announcement 


HE readers of F1eELD AND STREAM are all 
familiar with the writings of W. S. CHAD- 
His Man-Killer 
stories, which appeared in 1928-29, were one of 
the most popular series ever published by this 
magazine. We are fortunate to be able to announce 
a new serial by Mr. Chadwick, beginning in the 
February issue. 

C. C. THOMPSON, a rancher from Califor- 
nia, went to Africa to hunt lions and buffalo with 
Mr. Chadwick. “African Game Trails,” 
of this trip, will hold you spellbound. No frills or 
fiction, but the plain, unvarnished tale of an Afri- 
can hunt with the dangers, thrills and hardships 
that come to the hunter of man-killing game. 


the African hunter. 


agree with me. I used this gun for sev- 
eral years both in the field and at trap- 
shooting matches, which I will describe 
a little farther along. 

As I grew more experienced in shooting 
I made it more and more a mathematical 
science. The score no longer counted. In- 
tricate, difficult, impossible shots were all 
that did. I cherished these as a collector 
cherishes rare objects, and took my 





the story 


pleasure not in killing but in the feat of 
putting a charge of shot just where I 
wanted it. 

At shooting game I developed con- 
servatism. It was a passion to make every 
shot perfect. Of course, I never attained 
that, but the quest kept me burning hot. 
Long- -range shots were my great joy. To 
reach out and score when all the others 
had missed was a quiet satisfaction which 
I think I valued more than any other ac- 
complishment in life. This may seem a 
paganish thing to be elated over, but per- 
fection was what I sought and had to have. 

I doubt very much if any shooter could 
learn to use my. six-bore gun to-day. The 
reason is not any great difference in men 
—it is in a lack of ducks to practice on. 
Usually I would spend at least one month 
duck hunting every year—doing nothing 
else. In a single average day I would 
shoot one hundred to two hundred times 
at ducks at ali ranges, under all condi- 
tions. Figure that up for a month, add to 
it the week-end hunts every week in sea- 
son, and you will see that we had more 
practice in one year than do most hunters 
now in a lifetime. 

Every hunter who reads this will be 
interested in one question: “How far did 
you lead your ducks?” 

Talk to a duck hunter, and early his 
words will veer to this question, for which 
there really is no answer that will apply 
to all men. I will tell you the system that 
worked for me. It may not work for you. 
I have never seen two men agree yet on 
the right way to shoot a duck. I know that 
my friends and I used to argue about it 
by the hour. We would disagree. Next 
morning I would go out and follow my 
belief—and get ducks. They would follow 
theirs—and get many ducks. There is no 
rule but practice. 

Very fanciful stories have been told in 
my hearing of the right lead. Some men 
would say, “You must lead at least twenty 
feet when the birds are forty yards away.” 
Others would just as emphatically tell 
you, “Lead a foot or two; it’s enough.” 

Now here is my system, which may 
sound just as fanciful to you: I always 
figured my lead in duck 
lengths instead of linear 
feet or yards. It seemed 
more reasonable to me to 
do this, for I had my unit 
of measurement right be- 
fore me. 


FTER much practice I 
established certain 
standard leads which I could 
follow with almost perfect 
results. Here is the table 
which I followed: If a 
duck was forty yards away, 
I held one duck-length 
ahead of him; if fifty, I 
held two lengths; sixty, 
three; seventy, four and a 
half; eighty, six. These fig- 
ures are for ducks flying 
at average speed. If the 
birds were going especially 
fast, as they would if they 
were traveling with the 
wind, I would lengthen my 
leads. 

The way I learned to 
shoot was by making every miss a lesson. 
I got into this habit when I started using 
very close-bored guns. They drilled a man 
into accuracy. If I missed a shot, instead 
of blaming the gun I would blame myself, 
and between shots I was busy figuring 
how I would rectify my misjudgment so 
as to do better next time. 

Say an overhead bird appeared which 
I judged was (Continued on page 77) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


The steelhead which won Third Prize in our 1928 Contest came 


N the Rules and Conditions of the 
FIELD AND STREAM Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest we combined the rain- 
bow and steelhead trout into one Divi- 

sion. We did this because the two species 
are so closely related. In fact, the steel- 
head is nothing but a sea-run rainbow. 

Wherever the rainbow trout has easy 
access to the ocean, it goes to sea and takes 
on different characteristics. Some- 
times these are not very marked, and 
it becomes almost impossible to dif- 
ferentiate the two species. Usually, 
however, the steelhead is character- 
ized by an exceptionally small head, 
the length of which is contained five 
times in the entire length of the fish, 
measuring from the snout to the base 
of the tail. Also, the scales are very 
small, and there are only a few spots 
on the dorsal fin. The body, too, is 
less spotted as a rule, though this is 
not always the case. The side of the 
males, especially, shows a red lateral 
line, ‘but this is frequently rather 
faint. The steelhead, however, never 
has any red on the throat. 

It is almost impossible to describe 
any color that would be typical of the 
steelhead trout, since this varies great- 
ly with locality. This is particularly 
evident in the case of all sea-run trout. 

The color of any fish, however, de- 
pends upon the nature of the pigment 
cells, the character of food, age of 
the fish, the nature of the water and 
water bottom, the season of the year, 
etc. These factors, particularly those 
of food and water, are so diversified 
in the case of the steelhead that the 
variations in color are almost un- 
limited. This will readily be appre- 
ciated when we consider the fact that 
the range of the steelhead extends 
roughly from the Skagway River, 
Alaska, to the Ventura River of 
California. These gtographical limits 
comprise an endless diversity of con- 
ditions in both rivers and sea, all of 
which exert a considerable influence 
not only on color but on the habits of 
the fish as well. 

The steelheads found in the most 
northerly streams are usually the largest. 
In fact, it is thought by some that they 
represent a _ different species, Salmo 
kamloops, as distinguished from the Cali- 
fornia steelhead, which is known as Salmo 
guirdneri. 


UST how long the young fish remain in 

the streams after being hatched is not 
definitely known. The time seems to vary 
from about six months to three years. Un- 
doubtedly, locality has a lot to do with it. 
In the case of salmon of far northern 
countries, the young fish sometimes re- 
main in the rivers three or four years 
before going to sea. Those farther south 
stay in the rivers only a year or at 
most two years. 

The same thing probably holds true 
with the steelhead. At any rate, the young 
fish go out to sea with the spring floods, 
and return to spawn as true steelhead 
trout. The spent fish are usually found in 


from Eel River, California 


the .rivers at the time of the salmon-run 
in the spring. Unlike the Pacific salmon, 
the steelhead does not die after spawning, 
but returns to sea again, where it fre- 
quently remains for long periods. The 
spawning season of the steelhead varies, 
according to locality, from early in April 
to the middle of June, and it often as- 
cends the rivers equally as far as salmon. 





Mr, Becker shows his prize-winning steelhead 


There are three interesting sub-species 
of the steelhead which have developed as 
a result of their becoming land-locked, 
due to the formation of mountain bar- 
riers, All three are found only in Lake 
Crescent in the northwestern part of the 
state of Washington. These fish have taken 
on characteristics which remain constant 
and are peculiar to themselves. They have 
been named respectively: the crescent 
trout (Salmo crescentis), the Beardslee 
trout (Salmo beardsleii) and the long- 
headed trout (Salmo bathycaetor). It is 
not known definitely that the last type 
is derived from the steelhead. The major- 
ity of ichthyologists, however, seem to 
think it is. Not very much is known about 
it except that it is a strictly deep-water 
species, seldom coming to the surface. The 
few specimens that have been caught were 
taken on set-lines. 

The first two species were discovered 
by Admiral L. A. Beardslee. The speci- 
mens of the variety known as the Beardslee 


trout were taken by the Admiral during 
October in from thirty to fifty feet of 
water. All those caught in April were 
taken in less than thirty-five feet of water. 
They have never been found in shallow 
water at any season of the year. 

Admiral Beardslee says that these fish 
fight splendidly until they are brought 
close to the surface. This is typical of deep 
water fish. The sudden change in 
pressure seems to affect their game- 
ness. They range from six to fourteen 
pounds in weight. 

The true steelhead is among the 
gamest of fish, and at certain seasons 
of the year it rises readily to a fly. 
These fish occasionally run as heavy 
as twenty pounds in weight, though 
this is exceptional. Any steelhead 
weighing more than ten pounds is a 
whopper, especially when taken on a 
fly. To be eligible for entry in our 
Contest, these fish must be taken on 
a fly rod light lure. 

Mr. George E. Becker’s fish, which 
won a Third Prize in our 1928 Con- 
test, weighed 12 pounds and 8 ounces, 
and measured 32% inches in length 
and 165 in girth. It was caught on 
October 17, 1928 in the Eel River, 
California. The tackle used consisted 
of a Divine rod, a Hardy reel, a 
Crandall line and a Carson No. 10 fly. 


A SCRAP WITH A 
STEELHEAD 
By George E. Becker 


N all the years that I have been 

fishing, I did my darnedest to catch 
a large steelhead trout on a fly. Luck 
was always against me, but last sea- 
son I had my hopes fulfilled. Up to 
the 17th of October I had caught sev- 
eral of these fish, but none of them 
weighed over nine pounds. 

The 17th was a Wednesday—a 
dark, gloomy sort of day with a high 
fog hanging over the valley. During 
the early part of the morning there 
was no wind. All in all, it struck me 
as being quite useless to do any fly- 
fishing in that kind of weather. About 
noon, however, a breeze sprang up, and I 
immediately decided to go home and get 
my fishing tackle. I was all primed to give 
the steelheads a whirl. 

Before I finally reached the river, the 
wind had died down again. The first pool 
I had planned to fish was probably about 
250 yards in length. The deepest part of 
it was along the opposite bank, which 
was lined with dense willows. Many of 
these trees hung deep in the water, mak- 
ing it a nice place to get a fish snagged if 
he ever got that far. “The pool itself was 
a dandy; it had one of the cleanest and 
most even pebble bottoms I ever hope to 
see. 

I parked my car on the shallow side of 
the pool. Then I began to assemble my 
tackle. This consisted of a 634-ounce Di- 
vine rod measuring 9% feet in length, and 
a Hardy reel on which I put 130 yards of 
line. The latter consisted of a 30-yard 
Crandall level (Continued on page 81) 
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BIG GAME UPLAND GAME 
Stars h 
Deze Mooss Rasarr Sumac. Quam Grovss Params Caicken J eenyy Wu Tvsser 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 20-Feb. 20 .. Siew. 15, poss Nov. 15, 1931..... Dec. 1-Mar. 31¢ 3 
SP ucanncdscasescectnend UE. ans antl GEE: SEI EE” Brancessotcsucnsedcienimnniemneniadibiinenminiimenaieaial b BADER: Bh ockeccecesnesncacecdinggncccunsinantmedinasesenpqunaten 
3 Nov. 1-Dee. 31 *.. Oct. 16-Nov. 15 .. 3 
4 : Nev. 11-Nov.16¢% 4 
§ No open season... 5 
6 No open season...) 6 
7 | 7 
8 -| 8 
9 -| No open season .. No open season...| 9 
10 Nov. 20-Feb. 15 ..| No open season No open soason...) Nov. 20-Feb. 15...) 10 
" Nov. 20-Mar. 1$* | Nov. 20-Mar. 1 ¢..) No open season No open season ...| Nov. 20-Mar. 1...) 11 
2 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 f --|............. anetdpepsasautacasonend Nov. 1-Jan. 311 3 - 12 
3 jo open season f..| Local seasons .. No open season ‘0 Open season f. -| 3 
4 Sept. 1-Dee.1¢ ..| Nov, 10-Dec. 10 ..| No open season .../ Nov. 10-Nov. 2 Nov. 10-Nov. 15¢ Sept. 16, 14 
5 20 Nov. 10-Dee. 20 . oe se-on. 5 at No open season .. -| 15 
6 Nov. 1, 1932...... 16 
7 =| No open season Ose Do Oet. 2 23 17 
a 8 Nov. 15~Jan. 1. Nov. 15, 1932 18 
: 9 on | Mar. 5Apr.5----| 19 
| 20 =} Oct. 1-Oct. 31 «-| No open season ..| Oct. 1-Oct. 31... I 20 
] 1 Nov. 10-Dee. 31 +. Nov. 10-Dee. 31 ¢.| Nov. 10-Dee. 31+ Nov. 10-Dee. 31 Ae Nov. 10-Dee. 31¢.| 2 
. 22 Oct, 20-Nov. 20...} Oct. 20-Nov. 20°. a 209 22 
5 23 Oct. 15-Jan. 1 * 22 2 
= | 35 2 
x 6 26 
alz7 Sept. Mo-Sept. 25. 27 
ad 23 o No open = 28 
& | 29 a 0} Nov. i-Des. 31 o) 29 
Zz 30 «| Oct. 15-Nov. 30 Oct. 1-Feb. 28 No open season ..| 30 
_ 

31 .| Dee. 17-Dec. 217 Nov. 10-Deec.15... Nov. 10-Dec. 15 *.| Nov. 10-Dec. 15 *.] Nov. ti 15... ies. 10-Dee. 15°.) No open season...| 3 

32 -| Nov. 10-Nov. 20¢ opt Dee. 31f...| Nov. 10-Nov. 20.- Sept. . Nov. 10-Nov. 0. 32 

33 a Oct. 15-Nov. 15¢'+| No open season. - -| Oct. 15-Jan. 31 t+. season *..| N. 2 33 

uM <I Nov. 1-Dee. 31 *..| Nov. 3 

35 -| Oct. 1-~Jan. 16.0. Nov. 20-Feb. 15 .. 3. 

36 a 4 = — 36 

37 o Nov. 16-Jan. 1.... 37 

38 a Novis, 15, ol, pane! = No open season Nov. 15, . 38 

30 .| Sept. 15-Oct. 202. No open season. | No open season. 39 

-| Sept. 15-Oct. 20 7. Sept. 15-Oct. 20 $f] No open season. No open season. 

4 Dec. 1-Dee. 157 Nov. 1-Nov. 303..| Nov. 1-Nov. 30. on Nov. 1-Nov. 15¢..| 40 

41 -| No open Nov. 1-Dee. 31t...| Nov. 1-Dee. 31 

42 -| Aum eden 13 -} Nov. 28-Mar. 1*..| Nov. 28-Mar. 

43 .| No open season *. 

“4 -| Dec. 20-Dec. 31 + June 1-Jan. 1f.... -| 

45 .| Nov. 16-Dee. at Oct. 1-Dee. 31 ¢ *../ Sept. i-Sept. 4 e 

46 - 30e. 0 Open season No on No open season No open season... .|. 

47 a per an 20¢ Oct. 1-Feb. 28....| Oct. 1-Oct. 31$ ...| Sept. 15-Nov. 30_-| Oct. o- Sept. 15, 1932..... 

> a ¢ Nov. ib sen. 31°.) Sept. —_ Sie...) Nov. 15-Jan. 31 *../ = ; : t 

- » ° y 
4 a Oct. 15- Dee ss Sept. 16-Nov. 30°. Bev. 1-Nov. 30... Oct. 158 ‘ov. 30... fis Geen canmnoes Be open rome 
- . Nov. 1-Jan. f.... | Nov. 1-. ...'«| No open season. lo m season...! No open season 0 open season 

62 -| No open season *.. NO open coamn «| me sca Nov. I-Jen, 1. Aug. 15, 1939....- Dope idee 1+...| No open season...) Aug. 15, 1939... 

53 Nov. 1-Dec. 14**.| Nov. 1-Dee. 14 ee] No open season®..| No open season No open season. -| 53 

54 30g*| Sept. 1- 15 #°*.) © y oA 

55 Nov. 21-Nov. 307.) Nov. 21-Nov. 30¢ |. No open season No open season 55 

< 66 Sept. sewer 30 *.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30¢°../. No open season 56 
S| s ~ ae Sept. 1-Mar. 31 it. 1-Dec. 31 57 
= 583 Oct. 16-Nov. | Oct. 16-Nov. lochs No open season 53 
=< 59 Sept. 15-Nov. Be. Sept. 15-Nov.25 No seaso: 59 
0 0 | Prince Edward Island. . .......|. 2.020. 0202200-)---22ceceeeeeeeee- N 15-Nov. 1 60 

61 .| Sept. + Nov. 30...) Sept. 10-Dec. 31 4 Oct. 5—Jan. Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 61 

62 Nov. 15~Dee. 14.0°* Nov. 15-Dee. 14. ¢**) No open season... = season 62 

63 -| Aug. 1-Mar, 1¢°..| Aug. 1-Mar. 17 Sept. 1-Mar. 15...| Sept. 1--Mar. 15.. 63 

MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS ** OTHER GAME 
fhecnsms teeeenen Gages oan te pas bo banned wehent viteng ane (Season closed ta States and Provinces not mentioned) 
Stars 
Deck, Goose, Wiso0n’s Sutra Ran, Ante: Movs 
Brant, Coor on JaCKSNIFE Wooncoce GaLunvia Dova a fourcam Suse 
Wyoming.......| Sept. 29-Oct. 
} | Nov. 1-Jan. 31... Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Dee. 1-Dee. 31....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. 30-Jan. 31 +. 7 katate “| Rofopen canon | 
os od - { m season.* 
3 , ON 2 LY St aeepeeepesneses: No open season...) Sept. 1-Dec. 15 +... | ch ) d 
‘ Nov. 1-Jan. 31... Nov. 15-Dee. 15__ Bept. 1-Nov. 30 #_) Sept. Peep io fl : ae |: Sot on oo «3 
jan. ‘0 Open season *.. (General F 4 ~ | 28.¢ 
7 Sept. 16-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30... Sept. 1, 1 i, | cae tte! : | my pile te 
7 Oct. 1-Jan. 15.....| Oct. 20-Nov. 19..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...] No ope: } | 
8 Oct. 16-Jan. 31..../ Nov. 15-Dee. 15...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30... Sept 1. T-Dee. 1! 15 
9 Nov. J-Jan. 31.-.| Nov. 10-Dec. 10. Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| No open season... Nov. 1-Feb. 28. 
10 Nov. 20-Jan. 31...| No open season....| Sept. 15-Nov. 30 *_| Nov. 20-Jan. 31...| 1 | tg Sas oad *~ Pranwican 
et ov. 

11 Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Dee. 1-Dec. 31....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30... Nov. 20-Jan. se. no} 11 fi No open season. 

12 Oct. 1 Sept. 1-Nov. 30... Dec. 1 Nov. 15-Feb. 28.¢ Sept. 1-Feb. 28, 

13 Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 13 | * 

14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 14 | Oct. 1-Oct. 20 

15 Nov. 30.. 1 } Ce 

16 | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 *_. 16 8 b Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 

17 Sept. 5 17 | Yukon... Sept. 1~ Mar. 15. 

18 - Nov. 18 | 

19 Sept. 16-Dee. 31 t.| Sept. . open a 2 

20 Nov. 1-Jan. 31..-| Nov. 1-Jan. 31._| Nov. 10-Dec. 10... Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. i0-Dec. 182. 20 | Saco Haw 

| 21 Sept. 16-Dee. 31 *_) Sept. 16-Dec. 31 *. No open season...) 21 | 
8 | 22 pt. 16-Dec, > 22 | 
& | 23 23 | Aug. on nde. 15. 
< 24 a 24 - 
& | 25 Sept. 1-Dee. 15..-| 25 d Sept. Me-Sept.2 
eo | 2% No open seagon....| 26 | W «) 
a | 7 Sept. 1-Sept.15...| 27 | No on season * 
| 2 | 23 § y " < pt. 1-Dec. 15...| 28 No open season.* 
= | 2 Dt. Oct. 1-Uct. 31 No open season....| 29 : ©) 
Zz 30 . on 16-Jan. 31.:| Oct, 16-Jan. 31._-| Oct. 15-Nov. 14... Sept. -Nov. 30¢."| No Open season....| 30 Wyoming.......] Aug. 11-Aug. 13. 
— 
= Oct. oe Seo. } ne 16-Jan. 31 Eee Sept. 1-Dec. 15...| 3 i thee 
. t. 1 t. er season... 
33 | "yong Taisnd : Ne Seenel a — DAYS EXCEPTED 
34 North Carolina_ ee Nov. 20-Jan. 31..) 34 | — 
“ | 3 ae] 3 , P 

36 Oct. 15-Nov. i4-- No open season-.-| 3¢ All bunting is prohibited oo— 

37 : Nov. 15-Dee. 1 : ‘ * plas 16--- = Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
| 39 -| Oct. Oct. Oct. 15-Nov. 14... Bept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season.--| 39 inces east hell the 105th meridian, 
} Oct. i-Jan. Freee Oct. 1-Noy. 30....| Nov. 1-Nov. 19...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..-| No open season...| 40 except Mlinois, Louisiana, Micbi- 

gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wis 
} 41 Nov. 1-Jan. st. Nov. 1-Jan. St, Dee. 1-Dee. 31.... Nov. 20-Jan. 31¢| 4 consin, and Quebec. 

42 5 . Sept. --| No open seasor. a © 

43 No open season...| Sep! | 43) Eux Mondays.—For waterfowl in Neva- 

“4 -| No open season .. . j 4] da and locally in California and 

$ fee : 4 4 North Carolina. 

a -| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Rev. pee. 16 ad g | Tuesdays.—For waterfowl in Neva- 

} “| . Soven. 15° - da and on the Susquehanna Flats 

49 Sept. 16-Dee. 31..) Nov. 15-Dec. 15... | 4 

50 1&3 Bept. 16-Dee. 20-7] Oet. 16-Now. 14-2] Bop | 60 and Chester River in Maryland and 

$1 -+| Sept. 16-Dee. 16..| Bept. 16-Dee. 16. N | 6 locally in California. 

—= Other days.—For whterfowl in Ne- 

a 82 vada and locally ta California, 

+4 ‘| 83 Maryland, Virginia; and North 

sy No season...| No open 5 Caroli: and for other game ia 

z Bs *.--| Ook t-Nov. 30°. “s Ghia, 
= 4 Oct. ier. 30... 87 Days when snow is on the 
Sept ov 58 - 5. » 31. und.—In New Jersey, Dela 
3 +4 Sept. 16-Nov. 30.. H+ Iberte.. -| Se ~ Sale Virginia, and locally on .all 

oo Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 60 | Br. Columbia...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30.* 7 

61 61 || Northwest Ter_.| Sept. 1-Mar. 31. game except waterfowl In Mary- 

62 62 ukon.........| Aug. 1-Mar. 1.¢* land. 

* Gee “Additional Provisions and Cxceptions” below. *Laws of regulations of 1929 not received. ee ee Pager ten 

** Under the regulations for the protection of birds the season is closed on the pond-alied pignen, oven, nek, eider duck, bobolink (reedbird, ricebird), auk, auklet, bittern, crane, mane, qanast grebe, guillemot, 

@ull, heron, jseger, loon, murre, fin, shearw and all shorebirds ( woodcock and ‘a snipe or jase) in the U un) rr and Canada, except that eider ducks may “sy Me a ng the Tespective open 

srseme on weteriow! in as New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Yukon Territory, North Territuries, end north of Quebec-Cochrane- Winnipeg National Railway io Ontaeios and band-taided pigeons 
42 (Additional Provisions and Exceptions on page 44) 
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engineering 
ta » Staffs OK your motor 
OUTBOARD . . 


MOTORS f HO but a competitor searches so hard 
CORPORATION | for faults and flaws! His “O.K.” must 


a ie mean faultless and flawless! 


That’s exactly the “O.K.” every model of 
Outboard Motors Corporation— Evinrude, Elto 
or Lockwood—must win from the engineering 
staffs of competing divisions! 


Each division of Outboard Motors seeks indi- 
viduality in its own product — but each also 
demands topmost quality in the product of all 
divisions! Rightly so, because every Outboard 

. Motors model must protect three reputations, 
Evinrude — Elto — Lockwood! 


That’s why every model must pass the censor- 
ship of three engineering staffs, which as a 
group represent the greatest sum of engineer- 
ing experience in the outboard industry. And 
that’s your certified certainty of keen perform- 





























le ance and long distance service from any Out- 
toa Mich board Motors Corporation motor — Evinrude, 
Texas, Wis- 

Elto — Lockwood! 


rl in Neva- 
lifornia aod 


wl in Neva- 
hanna Flats 
aryland and 


= |OUTBOARD MOTORS 
#§ | CORPORATION GLE EvVINgUDE 


nee ~ PRESIDENT ~ 


uitlemot, LOCKWOOD Division, Milwaukee, Wis. . . , +» ELTO Division, Milwaukee, Wis, . « » »¢ » EVINRUDE Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ive open 
| pigeons 
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Dr When the season is closed for » fized period the date terminating lose season ven. 
GONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in to sunset 4 sf t 
shes a rete s and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law hunting 7 game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States furthy 
‘The term - judes hare; “quail,” bird known as in the South; “ ad 
— ~~ Tain ae be Mg may A uth; “grouse” yo Canada grouse, noe Sy myo (ae ey oy ase (known as “partridge” in the North and “pheasaay 
ADVISED samiscloness the full bess of guam> inwe in State where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ABE OMITTED FROM Tay 
for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but mmarised below. 
Ske vermen’ Bulletin om “Game Lowe tor tie Season 1000-00 sen coe > of game ps anne wes when issued, on Li to the D. ofa Washi aa 

















ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 

















—Dove, also Sept. 1-Bept. 30, except in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, | Nevada.—Fish and Game Commissioners fix season with branched i, Tasewell, Washington, Westmoreland, Wise Counties, 
mer. Slam, 38 only horas, and uplend gone, and boards of county commissioners may chortes |  Seatin’ noent la Cann Pine ay Ay 
aleshe—-Al basting prohibited fa Mount McKinley National Park, Katmai or close season en! . Bee Prince William, Tapguiemsock, and Mtherd Orentlan and ieoaat 
ee ational Monumente, and, under permit of Secre- | New Pempchiee— Dew, in Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in Carroll County, pAeasent in Bath, Frelerick, New Kent, and Bhanandoah Counties, 
Sa Satan anaes eas Carne | he Rede mens rae pene Sos | | Ene mem One Din CN te 
shiNGt lands Sad <$r~ Cir so of Arte Cla, Avg. oe. Soe | one as oe phngg 7 - in P Wactoaten— Open aes om deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, and 
oes ori "co cho season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches Merrimack, Strafford Counties only, » I-Nov. 6. cool, Where's na or oe my hE ee my di ‘ 
* nly {poutheasters ‘Alaska), "Sept 1-Nov. 30. Mooee | Rat, Sept 1-Nov. Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Cascades Sept Ieee a re 
= Kamishak Bey d west of Kviehak ver, be pm Lake and | wew Jersey. tm Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, West Virginia —Red 
Periage em, Kamishak Bay to Kakhonal, Bay, sherg and gost on Kenal | ™*™ somes Union, and Warren Counties, March 15, 1033. bl ey A yey Ra age . 
Ro open season. of ‘females and young of moose, mountain sheep, and Year ee ee iXtglads Oconto, nod, all counts ee ieresl, Ten’ i tebee 
pT eg Yet sed Warren Counties, Nov. 10, 1050. Rau, Bayt. I-Nev. 30. Gallinle, Yi 4 Ft, : - 
| ~~ yh e Grown and blue, or glacier bear, color variations) in Pur Bew F. 16-Nov. 30. Jey arg Mtg me ag Waukesha Counties, no season; in 
District . poMay 31; in a 2, muh of comm Alaska Pa ay ay ~ may shorter open season on of State, 1-Jan. 1. Prairie chicken nf Dasa, D f 
SUS cad Usd teor 0s Fg thasine fe teed sooth cd msec eee towns of Jackson, Grat, Green Jeflerson, Kenosha, La Crosse, LN 
daklun Moastelze in District 2, no close season. (For definition Znew. 30; be Goeme Nastiowon, Wileguton, Osada, Guoakes, Polk” Ration Rock, 
of se by the Alaska Game Com- Del Dutchess asd Winostnge‘Countin, m open earn Pdge tras tn Be 
wmiasion, Juneau, Alaska. : " Counties, no open season. Partridge, “y 
sees es tant ri prema, Cos.ot | Sates. Rom Eucttoercasps Senta ae pe 
. Moure: ; < ; no 
a Pemery of jeraline, Now 1- an. 21. Seuirrale Be Potter S Pyne, ty a wot Spt, 1oBee Bo. Goose, brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. (See “Game Lam, 
Chirteahes and’ Arisone tree oqutrvels, 50 open ne ay —Deor (male with forked horns), in Converse, Natrons, 
Areansas.— Deer (male) ony r, Nov. 11-Nov. 16 and Dee. 20-Jan. 1; Worth — Oa boa ine Fash undparlacf Franaet and Jotmase Coonan 
Desha, and Lonoke Counties, Ma: iS-June 15 and Oct. 1-Jan. 1; = :. (eaeapt wheeled deer In ‘Teton County, no open season Sept. 15-Nov. 
Seas Hot Bei. talaga Uncia Contta a eae Gai: | Bork Dobe Beebe Poetics Sete ive Tec Gee 
‘nion Coun j 
Get, I-Jan, 1 ia Marion County, ne cna coven, "had Got. 1-Nov 30. } ge ag Tor 15a ome Sat ee oe 
bes Ty oy In Districts 2, 234, and 8, Aug. 1- | Obie.—Rai, Nov. 1- bag 15; im Sheridan County and of Johnson County, Oct. 1-Oet. 15, 
14; im Districts 1, 4, 434, 434, 23, 44, 25, and 26,'Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in | Oklahoma —Bear, Bure are, County, Ont. 12-Osk, 15: im rest of State, no open came, 
134 (mule deer must have more than 2 branches to each astier), DO Open season Pork Coutts, “ae ond Tolan Cuantion 208 nS 
ton th te Daten aie Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1 except on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday , ty, yader epesial permit tram Commission, Ort. 3-Nov. Jk 
.— Be close season. ‘Mountain and calley quai, in Distriet } « eeason vb pa ra Iynen ann Use Orta ee = 
lov. I- Ky Bobwhite, in State, no = season. Waterfowl, the precedi County, cape 1s No 5; 10 Lineole, a — A = 
Distticts 4, 436, da, 40, 19,°20, 200, 21, and 22, may be hunted only on | Beckbam, page De tae yp RL To a gS 
of yy a ed eee , ¥ Oct, 31; in Fremont’ | viBak, Bubletta, Oremwstens Teton a 
bao yw by yt Dove, in Districts 4, 4 wand & . Sept. 1-Oct. 31. fiat, in Crook Deschutes, Gilliam, Uinta Gouncie, Sept 18° Nev. 8, enape pines pean tnPremock tnd 
= et :- oor 30 (Por counties in i 5 game see “Game mati, and ‘ fy Ly Notional Ps oe oa ay = 
Connecticut.— Deer, owner of agricultural member of family, or en- Umatilla, part of Cons  Osanty, Aug. 1 -” — 
ploy may with shotgun or under permit, with rifle, on own October—Oct. can. wlth Commaietonee 
destroying fruit trees or growing crops, but must aX & a Ottawa, Ont.,for full text of the Canadian Repelstions na heceenss 
. H . 
Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dee. 1. Curry, Lincoln, Alberta game must have horas at least 4 inches long. Desr, mui 
District of Columbia. —Hunting permitted only on marshes of Eastern p— Cyt - Jackson, way ‘orest, Toa dege ao ete under special ‘ 
Beanch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. imnaantineaiae oa ¥ Bept. {-Oct. 31. Deer, south of North Saskatchewan River and east 
—Dvucks may be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and M kee Lakes in : Barris- Canadian Railway from Edmonton to M. DO Open seasca, 
Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday only of | ure, for changes in open bunt Wud Sharp-tailed grouse, Oct. 1-Oct. 16. Wait, con en Jockanipe, 
sack, week, during open season. Rail, Sept. 15-Nov 30 Gallinule, Nov turkey, = aes 15-Dec. 14, except north of Clearwater and Athabaska Hivers, Sept. 
b i o ei Mm 
Georgia — squirrel, season. Quail, Pierce County Rhode Island. pheasant, in - | British Columbi dirds Sized 
owe ~~ Te, Ag 4, 1-Sept. 3 se Se a See 1 Nov. Order-in-Couneil, whieh Tay” ‘be obtained, from (tng SH A 
Udahe— Deer, mountai 0 Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, or i ey ee Fatteria, B.C. _ Dull soe, t Atlin, Fort George, and Cariboo Hisstenl 
Lembi. and Valley Counties, and io Idaho County south Maio Salmon —_S one ie Bantoed Dice CJ oS in — Te ae 
py Ch Rye yt De ae SY 28-Feb. 1; in Oconee and York Set al Connie nies Oct. 1-Oct. 31 yrs — 
in remainder County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; and der of 28-Jan. 15; in = Testorel Dusttiote otoos oor: ri saa 
Idabo County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, ; ty shy A , ~ a 
- Teton Countion, Oct. 11-0ct ya LL 7 Nov. I-Nov. ar. Wild fre of Bo season. Bull elk my oye 1 Dee 38m 
outenas s y ree, y Pa Green 
0: in Gem County, Oct. €-Oct. 31; in Bas pear Lake, Caribou, Jan, 1'1990.” Between September I and Gotumise Rivet), Oct, 1-Ock, ey te feet of Provincs, senares ata 
fy tb RN, > be hunted without firearms and squirrels Male mountain sheep in Eastern’ District ‘north of Canadien Neon 
pone Le soaresident, $50 resident, $25), in Valley and Lembi | gouth Dakota. —Deer (male with visible sod wert ot Frame Hveraed ta Fernie, Cranbrook, and Calamba 
. in ti - 
Oct. 1-Nev. 1b; in Clark, Fremont, erase, Mesiaon, ‘and Teton Coun- — —— ond Pal ek 4. f° ; ‘Mount B Dictriete, Spt. 3 Kor: 165 ia wy Se Mey es LAH) 
tes, Dee. 1-Dee. eS reas County, ty ft thy, T,- breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and Rivers and south of main line Canadian Puciic Rallway from Revaisane 
ae ae ‘ a.  feek. lawia, Men tions of Game and Fish Commission, to Acheroft), Gapt.. 1-Hov. 30; in Western, District (ensept on Vancouver 
Fores, and Shoshone Counties, 8 1-May 3); in remainder of State, no | Tennessee.—Deer, in Cheatham = Island), Sept. 1 Nov. 30. Male deer », White-tail, coast), in Eastern 
close asa. W coot, Wilson's snipe, in Boundary, Bonner, Koo- Davidson, Hamilton, Electoral and = of commie of Miteny Elosnsine in Grand 
— : ~~ os — . 16-Dec. “ (See “Game No Counties, Dee. 10-1 Forks-Greenwood Electoral Ro open pon Ay 1-Nov. 3; 
929-30,” for local seasons game birds eee at Pay hi ~~ ia Wertera District, Gept. 15-Nov. in North’and South Baanich 
Tlinols.—Squirrel, in northern eons, Sept. 1-Dee. 1; in central sone, Aug. 1- Feb. 20; in Fayette . and Highiand on Vancouver Sept. 15-Oct. 31, and except 
Loe rma ea Dec. 1. (For counties in each sone, see Counties, Dec. 10-Mar. jit, Haywood . on Queen Charlotte Islands and Hornsby Island, no open season. Bar 
Game 1920-30. Madison Coun * . ‘except white or Kermodet Eastern District, Sept. ; 
Kansas.—Poz squirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 31; other squirrels, no open season. Rail, ', % Western District, ons. tai, Bandased ‘ont vd 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallimule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Jan. 1; in Washington 30. we ‘deon's enipe, in Eastern Biel Sop 15-Dee. 31; 
a my 1-Dee. a wiiten, Reston, ¥ saihainandini Counties = —— = ¥ ‘estern Oct. 15—Jan. peo eae i. lov. 15-Feb. 2% 
— Deer, ia 70 , ernon ‘eastern District, summit Cascades and south Electoral District 
north thereof, Dee. I-Jan. 15; in pariahes south, Nov. 1-Jan. 6. Mev. 58, Galiouts : Tae? pats eye AE Lillooet Boe 
Maine — Deer, © sate. Sees. pang Kees, Lineii, ‘Tenne.—Blesh-totied des (male, ee. ere) west River, toral District. Bastern District includes rest of Province. 
Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 15 im rest of Sta ‘Oct. 16-Nov. 30. ‘and Roberts Counties, no open season. Sound, ofiitieend May Manitoba.— Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Bull moose in Aroostook, Hancock, Knox, Lincoln, "enobscot, Waldo, 1-July 31. 070s waion, ta Kenedy Kleber New Brunswick.—Deer, on Grand Manan, and Deer Islands, no 
and Washington Counties only. Hare, rabbi, in Androscoggin, Cum- Nueces, Starr, and W' Goats, Tov. 1930, "Prairie chicken, open season, but « resident thereol, undor $ license from Minister, may 
Coun’ June take 15-Nov. 16. Nonresident, under special e 





and York Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. Gallinule, 
“Game Laws, 1929-30.") 
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—Deer (maie—having ,6-inch antler), in Allegany County and Manan Group, Woodcock a enipe 
within peewee inclosed with 7-foot tence (2 Waablagion Count . islands in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. _ : 7 
Dee. 1 Dee. ‘5; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dec. 3. Squirrel, dove, Northwest Territories —Pemale caribou, mouniain sheep, or mountain 

open season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, ¢: in Allegany with young at foot, and their young, no open season. Govaner Gna 
Counties, Oct. I-Nov. 9 only. Squirrel, Nov. 10-Dec. 31, and dove, Council may, by regulation, alter seasons. 

Nov. 10-Dee. 15, in Baltimore, Harford, Howard Counties. Wild 4 
turkey, suai, a County, Nov. 10, 1931. Grouse in Garrétt County, Mova Scotia.— Moose, on amen ae Tageh ong brent, 
wv. 10-Dee. 1. 
jusetts.— Deer, emo Cuanty, Des. 2-Des. z. Homo, cole, a rw aon aaa Canadian N. ~ oe ok 
iB Mantas Count ’ why eye — ntye . gs , om Nov. 25; south of Canadian National Railway to Mettawa River, aod 


Buropean q season. in 

Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, and Worcester 
Coun’ mo open season. Pheasant, in Nantucket County, Oct. 20- 
Nov. 3; Dukes County, no open season. Waterfowl, W: “40 m 
pe 


coot, in Dukes and Ly gg er = Sone and east of -_ 

ia Barnstable County, . i-Jaa. 
ae and in Bruce, Grey, and York Counties aod 
or close season or other- territ south tharest, 26 copes bene Nov. &Nov. ae 


Michigan.— Director of conservation may shorten 
wise restrict the taking of any species of L ae Radbdu, Lower Peaiasula, 
Oct. 16-Jan. 1; Upper Peninsula, Oct. 1- 31. 

Minnesota.—Rufed grouse, Oct. 15, 1930; white-treasted or sharp-tailed 
grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 1; Canada spruce grouse, Bo open season. 

Mississippi. — Dore, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of sy may shorten 
or chose seasoas. For local regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk, 
at county seat. 
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Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20- 1. 


‘tchewan.—Deer, moose (males only), caribov, north of Township 4 
Nov. 15-Dee. 14; south of ‘ownsbip 35, no open season. 











Montana.—Deer, either sex, in Flathead, Glacier, Lake, Lincoln, Madison, 
Co = No Conte ‘cither’ part of Ravalll County, west of Blue Ridge M: caine (except tn Beth Con ty, Nov. 15-Nov. 30) n 
unties, » 15-Nov deer, eit! sex, in part valli Caunty, jue joun | inty, Nov. ‘ov. 30), NEWFOUNDLAND.—#. rabbit . 
20; deen, in ne, Carbon, , Custer, Dawson, Gar- and in Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, Orange, Prince rere, FF tag com) or partridge, 
. Musselshell, MeCone, Petroleum, Phillips,’ Powder River, Prairie, w a agora Counties, 1-Dec. 31; in —_—— atnedy, Capt 30 du —— Dirds (encept wild goom 
Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts Buchadan County, Sept. 15-Dee. 31; in yb anges ' ; am. So 
of Big Horn, Fi , Gallatin, Glacier, and Pondera Counties, no open Counties, Nov. 15-Jan. 31; in Fredesick County, 1-Oct. 14 and-‘Nov | MEXKICO.—Deer (male), Oct. 16-Jan. 31 (in mountains about tabie H 
. Bla, in Flathead lacier n, Pon of Galla- 16-Jan 31, and in James City County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31. Hare (rabbit), io northwest region (Lower jor a mule deer, Cedros 
tin, Lewis and Clark, Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; wild turkey, . > Blue bo open season, Sonors and Sinaloa), . 16-Dee. 31; south of ne 
to of Lewis and Clark County, Nov. I-Nov. 15; in parte of Lewis Mountai ‘ov. 15-Dec. 31, except in ity, yeti, of Cancer, July 1 . 30. Bear, 1-Oet. 31. Rabbit, 1) 
end Chast and Teton Coynties, Oct. 15-Dec. |; in Granite County and in turkey, ouse, Nov. 15-Nov. 30, and Nov. 15-Dee. 16; hare 28. Peccary, Aug. 1-Feb. 28. Upland plover, Sept. 1-Sept. Ww 
of Powell County, Nov. 10-Nov. 12; in Jellerson County (bulls only), (rabbit), turkey, quail, in Culpeper, Fi S , Greene, winged doves, 16-Nov. 30, and other doves and Oct. 1-Dee 
lov. 12-Nov. 14; in patt of Ravaili County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and ia Loudoun, , Prince Wiliam, lord Counties, 31. Wilson's enipe, duck, goose, ewan, Nov. 1-Feb. Other shorebirds, 
-44-— spdemees dessins apes cuteuns tod cho bantinged ye ‘ Frasklin, Yes, + City’ (1980), Low, i oom "Sept ie hay 81am Tinkejon, Det” i-tan Bi. Peon, 
mission may make jecting opea seasons aod the hunting Cy ‘ eory, James . gator, 2 y 5 nieater, ki 1 1. 
ok. 4 row caster, N b Pulaski, Rich d Roancke, Russell, Scott, armadillo, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Tapir, bept. 1- Nov, 88, 








Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you're doing before you do it. 
Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse 
for him to do so unknowingly 
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TRUE TEMPER Robs 





The Big Ones Fall 
the Hardest 


Mr. R. M. Chapman of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., 
writes: 


“I am enclosing a picture 
of a thirteen pound six 
ounce large mouth bass, 
which I caught on your 
Oriental Wiggler No. 3 
(red and white). You are 
at liberty to use this pic- 
ture—and I am entering 
this fish in the Field & 
Stream contest and feel 
safe to say it will be a 
prize winner.” 


Yes, boys, Mr. Chapman 
has the right idea when he 
goes after a prize winner. 
Use the genuine Al Foss 
Minnows if you want to 
take the big ones —if 
you’re satisfied with any- 
thing that has fins, it 
doesn’t matter much what 
kind of a bait you use. 


To the right is shown the 
Oriental iggler that Mr. 
Chapman uses for the big 
ones. Comes in ¥; and % oz. 
Black and white, yellow and 
white or red and white. Price 
$1.00 at all tackle stores or 
direct if your dealer hasn't 
yet stocked it. 


TRUE 


JEMPER 


JOIN HANDS 
by AL FOSS 


N this day of business mergers, what 

could be more natural than combining 
the TRUE TEMPER Steel Rods with 
the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows?P 


The wonderful flexibility of the TRUE 
TEMPER Rod has made it possible for 
hundreds of thousands of anglers to suc- 
cessfully cast the light Al Foss Pork Rind 
lures — casters who have formerly failed 
with other rods less flexible. 


The TRUE TEMPER Steel Rods have 
ironed out one part of the trouble and 
now it is only necessary to iron out the 
other part by educating the caster to use 
a much lighter line. I have, for the past 
fourteen years, tried to get the story of 
light tackle over. My efforts have not 
been in vain, yet there are still some 
anglers using a fifteen to twenty pound 
test line to catch a bass of but a few 
pounds weight, when they could catch 
many more with a much lighter line. 


In this day of keen competition, ideals 
seem to have gotten lost in the shuffle, 
yet they mean something to me. I have 
never copied the product of my com- 
petitors, have never allowed a lure to 
leave my factory equipped with more 
than one hook, have never made a lure 
just to have something “new” to sell, and 
I have played the game in a sportsman- 
like manner in every way. 


The high reputation of The American 
Fork & Hoe Company is assurance 
enough that these policies will be main- 


e ” 
tained. At Foss. 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows now made exclusively by 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
Al Foss Department 
2891 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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AL FOSS, Himeelf 


CAUTION! 
To Rod Buyers 


We originated the solid steel 
fishing rod and spent thou- 
sands of dollars and years of 
hard work to make it perfect. 
Then we gave it the name 
“True Temper” which, is only 
used on our very finest prod- 
ucts. We are still the exclu- 
sive makers of this rod—and 
its sale increases from year 
to year. 


Like every outstanding suc- 
cess the True Temper Rod 
now has its imitators. There 
is always someone ready to 
“cash in” on another man’s 
hard work and ideas by mak- 
ing something poorer and 
selling it cheaper. Don’t let 
this sort of a “game” prevent 
you from enjoying the fishing 
satisfaction that only a True 
Temper Rod can give. You 
can tell the genuine by the 
words “True Temper” which 
are stamped in the butt of 
each rod. Sportsmen as a rule 
want “the real thing” and not 
an imitation. Insist on the 
genuine, 


The Toledo: highest grade True 
Temper Rod with offset reel seat 
handle, genuine agate guides and 
tip top. Finished in black nickel 
or special “Afco.” In 3 or 3% 
foot length, $13.50; in 4, 44% and 
5 foot length, $15.00, at your 
dealer's. If he cannot supply you, 
write us. 


ISHING RODS 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


HIGH, WIDE AND 
CARELESS 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N his “Notes on the Weight of Shot- 

guns” in the November issue, Colonel 

H. P. Sheldon expressed some sound 

thoughts upon the subject of gunnery. 
There are very few things in this subject 
upon which we do not agree and we have 
had ample opportunity to test out theories 
together. Before he was called to Wash- 
ington as Chief Federal Warden of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, we did 
a lot of gunning together. We shot black 
ducks on Lake Champlain, woodcock and 
grouse in the lovely hills of his native 
state, Vermont, and canvasbacks on the 
Potomac. I doubt that there is a better 
exponent of light guns 
and to see him handle 
them in cover or on 
high ducks, is to have 
the fact brought home 
in the most convincing 
manner possible. 

However, it does not 
begin and end with the 
gun. We have made rap- 
id strides in the past 
few years in the devel- 
opment of efficient arms 
and ammunition but it 
is doubtful if we are 
developing a brand of 
shooters with the skill 
to take full advantage 
of the power and range 
which they afford. Nor 
is it at all likely that 
we ever will do so in 
view of the very limited 
amount of practice which 
our diminished bag lim- 
its and shortened shoot- 
ing seasons permit. There 
is no greater myth associated with the art 
of shooting, and it is an art, than that to 
the effect that shooters are born and not 
made. There is only one thing, barring 
the inherent inclination which one must 
have for it, that will make a good game 
shot and that is practice. 

The fact of the matter is, when we first 
secured progressive burning powders with 
their attending shorter shot columns, we 
made a big step in range—a matter of 
roughly five yards; but it became harder 
to hit with them. One had to judge range 
more accurately. Over-bored, long-coned, 
special magnum guns added further to the 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











potential range by affording us a still 
closer pattern. Copper shot which made 
an added increase of about five per cent or 
more in the density of the pattern in 
every gun in which I tried it, was a further 
improvement, Maybe; but I am here after 

a two weeks’ trial to say that the combi- 
pte sd of the three have got me licked. And 
used jointly, it is my opinion that they 
would prove to be a great agent in the 
cause of conservation, were it not that 





Two young bucks of the Plains’ Crees 


the knowledge of their power is a constant 
temptation to attempt a shot at ranges 
where we only succeed in wounding. 

To use this combination calls for a de- 
gree of skill which I have never attained 
and I don’t believe that it is in me to do 
so, despite the fact that I get a great deal 
more practice than the average shooter. 
It will kill farther—no doubt about that, 
but in all my rambles about the country 
I have only met two men that I am will- 
ing to concede can do full justice to it. If 
you feel that you are in their class, or 
that your conditions are so unusual that 
nothing else will serve and that they justi- 


fy their use; or if you aspire to be such 

a phenomenal shot, fly at it. But if you 
feel that you are one of the average or 
just a little above the average, leave them 
alone and stick to a standard-bored gun. 

Otherwise you are apt to be like the 
fellow that caught a big “bruiser” robbing 
his till—after he got his hands on him 
he didn’t know just what to do with him. 
The long range gun will be the means of 
pulling down an unusually long shot oc- 
casionally but it more frequently will be 
the cause of your bungling one at fair 
range that you would have carried off 
with a more charitable weapon which 
could be handled more rapidly and accu- 
rately. The funny part of it is that one will 
quite as often bring down a high or a 
wide bird with a standard-bored gun, more 
by good luck than good judgment. The 
practice is not to be encouraged as it is 
far too expensive in the 
loss of wild life. 

When I again planned 
my trip to Saskatche- 
wan this fall, which I 
did well ahead of time, 
I had this long range 
shooting in mind. Know- 
ing that the pass where 
I would do the bulk of 
my shooting afforded 
unusual opportunities 
for putting it to the test, 
I ordered a special gun 
for the purpose. 


HIS gun was of the 

stout box-lock type 
weighing about eight 
pounds with both of 
its thirty-inch barrels 
bored full choke and 
coned to give the best 
results with heavy loads 
of Oval powder. 

It was stocked with 
meticulous care to the 
exact dimensions of an old favorite of 
mine and it came through perfect in every 
detail as to length, drop, pitch and trigger- 
pull. In fact, it is due the maker to say 
that there was not the slightest excuse for 
not perfoming well with it. 

My destination was a famous pass on an 
Indian Reservation where I had permis- 
sion to shoot through the courtesy of the 
Indian Commissioner. While the pass is 
not open to the general public, the local 
gunners do not, in most instances, bemoan 
the fact as they prefer to shoot the 
sloughs and stubble where larger bags are 
attainable at a lower expenditure of am- 
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Roosevelt 
Brings Home Rare Specimen 


of x 
GIANT PANDA 


= « 
_ 


P in the wilds of the far-off 

Chinese-Tibetan borderland the 
expedition of Kermit and Theodore 
Roosevelt finally succeeded in its diffi- 
cult quest of the rare Giant Panda. é 
So far as is known it is the only speci- a 
men which has ever fallen to a white 





man’s rifle. In taking him they used 
the Western Lubaloy, 30-06 cartridge 
with 220 grain, Soft-Point bullet. 


Kermit Roosevelt’s description of the 
event reveals a thrilling chapter in 
the history of man’s conquests of the 
earth's untravelled jungles: 


“Unexpectedly close I heard a clicking 
chirp....Noiselessly one of the Lolo 
hunters darted forward.... As I 
gained his side he pointed to a giant 
Spruce thirty yards away. The bole 
was hollowed and from it emerged 
the head and fore quarters of a bei- 
shung (Panda)...we had given up 
whatever small hopes we had ever 
had of seeing one...the hunting gods 
had turned about and brewed the 
unusual chain of circumstances 
that alone could en- 
able us to shoot a 
giant panda.” 


Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt used 


Western Lubaloy Cartridges on their 
Adventurous Expedition to Tibet 
in Search of the Rare ‘“‘beishung.”’ 


On this expedition, as is so often the 
case when important scientific and big 
game parties start out for the untrav- 
elled portions of the world, Western 
Lubaloy cartridges were used because 
of their remarkable accuracy, their 
deadly killing. power, and because 
they permit expensive rifles to be 
taken into the field without being 
ruined by metal-fouling and corrosion. 


Western Lubaloy center-fire cartridges 
prevent metal-fouling as well as rust, 
pitting and corrosion. Your rifle needs 


HMeslon 
Lubalo 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Cartridges 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 122 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


this extra protection. It will lengthen 
its life and give cleaner hits on game. 


Whether you use a high-power or 
small-bore rifle, a paves or revolver, 
there is a Western Lubaloy cartridge 
that is made for your gun. 


Other exclusive Western develop- 
ments which have established new 
standards of game-getting effective- 
ness are the long range Super-X shell, 
the popular Xpert shell for all-around 
shooting, and the well-known West- 
ern Field shell.... There are Western 
dealers everywhere. 
Write us for free 
interesting booklets 
and literature. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 




















Say“You got 
GOOD oil” 


HEN you find your carefully “hidden” 

private non-refillable can of Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil unexpectedly empty——don’t 
swear. It’s just as good for the electric sweeper, 
sewing machine. or other home use, as for guns 
and fishing reels. 

Say “That’s all right. You got GOOD oil.” 

What's worth oiling is worth good oil. Keep 
@ spare can in reserve. 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil is not a compound 
—contains no lamp oils or mosquito dope, no 
low-grade substitutes. Refined to absolute purity, 
as simple tests show. 

Light, penetrating, of high viscosity. Prevents 
friction. Also, polishes and prevents rust. 

Sold, by your dealer, along with Hoppe’s 
famous Solvent No. 9 for cleaning gun bores, 
and Hoppe’s Gun Grease. If not supplied, send 
to us for Trial Can. Use the coupon below. 

Special folder on Lubrication, FREE 
9 


eee else this Coupon NOW —— amar 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


All right, send me a TRIAL CAN of Hoppe’s Lubricat- 
ing Oil. Find l5c in stamps herewith, 


Name 











THE 
U.S. NAVY 
buys and uses 
Letever Shot 
Guns. Would 
the world’s 
greatest navy 
buy Lefevers 
if it had not 
found thru years 
of experience 
that in buying 
Lefevers it gets the 
best gun value 
in America? 
Singles $16 and $35 
Doubles $28.50 


*‘Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever ArmsCo. Box 14Ithaca, N.Y. 


“<_< =6¢© © oe wee ew ew eee ee 


Mail this coupon for literature showing Le- 
fever Guns life size and in color. 


Name 





Street 
City 
State 
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munition. Nevertheless, one is reasonably 
sure of a good bag there, regardless of 
weather conditions. On some days one 
will have a bigger flight than on others, 
but from the middle of September until 
the freeze-up, early in November, there 
are very few days on which a fairly good 








The point in the foreground is the pass 
from which we did our shooting 


shot could not bag his limit if he cared to 
stay there all day to do so. 

The pass is a narrow strip of sand be- 
tween two long lakes upon which the 
fowl congregate and from which they go 
out on the surrounding stubble to feed. 
The bag will usually consist of seven or 
eight different varieties, which calls for a 
constant change of pace in shooting. They 
are principally mallards, canvasbacks, 
bluebills, redheads, ruddies, and gadwall— 
with an occasional sprig, teal, spoonbill 
or widgeon. 

Some of these fowl will cross the point 
at a perfectly terrific speed at a range of 
ten or fifteen yards, whilst others will 
amble over at from fifty yards to out of 
gun shot. Some of the time they will re- 
verse the procedure and the low ones will 
amble over and the high ones tear across. 
Canvasbacks will come right at you with a 
burst of speed, and sprig will flare and 
climb, which is their nature. Bluebills will 
not know just what they are going to do 
until after they have done it, which is also 
their nature. At any rate, no two shots 
seem to be quite the same. It represents 
the hardest duck shooting procurable and 
in my opinion the most fascinating. 

In the course of two and a half weeks I 
shot the pass ten times. During this period 
I consumed two cases of ammunition, 
limiting myself to about one hundred a 
day. And believe me, I was no game hog. 
This place affords lots of shooting at 
ducks on any day, but unless the wind is 
favorable, one does not make big bags. 
Not being prejudiced in my tastes for am- 
munition, I used four different varieties, 
three of which were high velocity brands. 
It is judgment of pace and lead, rather 
than the shell used, which accounts for 
clean kills. Almost any good shell in a 
barrel of any choke will do its job all right 
if one does his share. 

What I wish to bring out in the fore- 
going remarks is that it afforded an un- 
usual opportunity to secure a variety of 
duck shooting experience in two weeks’ 
time which the average fowler would not 
acquire in five years. Through close ob- 
servation, I believe I secured a lot of 


information that to me, at least, will be 
invaluable in the future. 

The first thing I did upon arrival was 
to measure the distance between the blinds 
of which there were four about thirty 
yards apart. I then measured the height 
of two tall poplar trees on the point over 
which the birds frequently flew. And I 
kept a careful diary of weather conditions 
and kills to cartridges at various ranges. 

The first day I shot the new gun and 
attributed the fact that I did not perform 
as well as the year before, to the fact that 
I was out of practice. But the second day, 
using the old favorite, a general-purpose 
standard-bored gun with thirty-inch bar- 
rels, full and modified, my shooting im- 
mediately picked up. I said to myself, 
“You are getting into your stride.” Every 
time I reverted to the special gun, how- 
ever, my average fell from five to ten per 
cent until, eventually, I laid the “long 
range wonder” away for the balance of 
the trip. 

Of course, one might be justified in 
attributing the larger degree of success 
with the old gun to confidence and to pas- 
sing up the long shots with it, whilst, at 
the same time, straining with the long 
range gun to see how far it would kill. 
I am sure that it was entirely due to the 
more charitable boring and the lighter 
weight of the old gun. Both weapons were 
treated with impartiality. I was not up 
there to flatter myself nor to make a 
record. I took my shots as they came. 
I wanted, if possible, to see if I could 
handle a big gun well and to learn how to 
handle certain difficult angles and long 
shots better—not to see how many ducks 
I could kill. 

One of my friends from the locality told 
me that in the old days, he once saw Jack 
Leader, the old fellow with whom I stop- 
ped, go out to get his winter supply and 
shoot and collect forty-four birds on that 
point with fifty shells, That’s shooting! 





I loaned Old Jack Leader my big gun. 
Here he is trying it out 


But mind you, Jack is conceded to be the 
best shot in the district and upon that oc- 
casion, he told me that he was picking his 
shots and only taking those of which he 
was sure. Jack is certainly one of the 
prettiest shots that I have ever seen per- 
form, despite his years, and he does not 
believe in making a practice of trying to 
kill high birds. Nevertheless, when he 
does try, he is an eye-opener. I loaned him 
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Convenient? Man! they’re the smoothest 
thing yet for fastening winter duds 



















Snug... warm... dry. That’s the only 
way to enjoy out-of-door winter fun. 
Lick Old Man Winter at his own freeze- 
out game with Talon-fastened sport- 
wear. Never before was there such a 
handy way of fastening. Your fingers 
can all be thumbs, yet it takes only one 
quick swoosh on the Talon tab to open 
’er up or slide’er shut. And Ta/on slide 
fasteners won’t rust—won’t rip off— 
and can’t get out of whack. 


The newest of new things, aviation 
garments, baggage, windbreakers, golf 
carry-all bags, are equipped with Talon 
slide fasteners. Insist on Talon-equipped 
merchandise and look for the name 
Talon or Hookless when you buy. 

























WARMING UP? Keep your 
shirt on, Talon-fastened up to 
your neck. Ready for action? 
Slide the fastener down a few 
notches, and romp around the 
rink with all the shoulder free- 
dom and action you want. 










YOU CAN BE A DEAD GAME 
SPORT, but there’s no percent- 
age in shivering in the blinds 
when youcan warm upinarobe 
like this. And when the birds 
begin to stool, you're out of 
it in the wag ofa lamb’s tail. 


























FOR EASY LOADING anda 
Sweet fireside smoke, dip your 
pipe into this Talon-fastened 
pouch. Swish it shut without 
losinga crumb—it keepsyourto- 
bacco freshasamountain stream 
and fragrant as morning bacon. 


TALON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL 


SLIDE FASTENER 


Made by the HOOKLESS FASTENER CO. 
618 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. 


TO MANUFACTURERS: Talons can restyle your merchandise, in- 
crease your sales and profits. Write for samples and complete details. names of manufacturers. 
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PUT YOUR FOOT IN IT? 
You'll certainly want to do just 
that on a frosty morning with 
this Talon-fastened camp shoe. 
It hugs your ankle like the bark 





Look ** 






or on a tree, and slides on in a 

tito split second, with no tugging. 
HOOKLESS 
on the pull 


Coupon brings free illustrated catalog 
SPORTSMEN! Talon PateOts .. ccis tien sink cin oe cialis eh emmatndies wine 4 








are the newest, most comfortable | yy ookless Fastener Company 
idea in sport clothes and acces- I 618 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. | 
raonnaeine hes dog's age. They're be- | Please send me your illustrated 32-page Talon catalog. | 
ing usedon everything from game ]| | 
pockets to sleeping-bags. Mail | Name —— | 
coupon at right for free illus- , 
trated 32-page catalog, which i Address ' 
shows these many uses, and gives 

Bins and apices seer Tor} 











in Snowstorms % 
but my Stag made it all like sunshine 


R. P. Hamatin of Utica, N. Y., wore his Hirsch- 
Weis Stag on an eight day mountain trip in 
snowstorms, rain, and frost, and wrote us— 
“my Stag made it all look like sunshine." 

Stags combine complete weather protection with complete 
body freedom. Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. Winds don't 
penetrate. Guaranteed waterproof. Roomy, comfortable— 
unhampered body and shoulder action. Eight roomy pockets 
including one large game ket across back Double sleeves. 
Full shoulder cape. Made of finest Oregon all-wool flannel. 

Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. $12.50, postage 
paid. Money-back guarantee. Write for catalog showing Stags 
in full colors. Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept. D-3 
Portland, Oregon. ‘ 


S TAGS 


COLORS 
PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
Black ; Brownand Black PLAIN :For- 
est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Biue 











V. E. LYNCH 
wrote 
“Thrilling 
Adventures”. 
You’ve missed 
something if 
you haven’t read 
it. A real outdoor man, big game 
hunter and guide is V. E. He uses 
Ithacas in far away places because 
they stand hard usage. 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 11 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 


Name 
Address 
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the “long Tom” and his pronouncement 
was that it is “a bit too much gun” for 
the fast work on the point. 

One day when the wind was just right 
and blowing a gale so that the birds came 
over low and constantly, enabling one to 
pick and choose, I decided to stick to 
moderate shooting and see what I could 
do by not accepting anything but fair 


| shots within thirty-odd yards. While I 





know that I was at the height of my form, 
whatever that is, my bag was fifteen birds 
to twenty-two shells. Somewhat different 
from Jack’s score. 

Taking birds up to forty-five yards, my 
score would usually drop to about thirty- 
five per cent and Galwey-Foley, my pal, 
would do the same. On birds at fifty to 
fifty-five or sixty yards, the score would 
drop to about one bird to every six or 
seven shells. My partner knows that point 
too and has been shooting ducks there for 
years. 

We were not ashamed of it, for I am 
talking of real standard English linear 
yards that run a full twelve inches to each 
foot. Sometimes enthusiastic duck shooters 
use much shorter yards in measuring their 
shots. Throughout my stay I averaged 
about thirty per cent, ducks to cartridges, 
with the standard-bore gun and twenty- 
five or less with the special gun. 

I do not wish to imply that one man’s 


experience 1s a criterion for every one 
else. It is just my gait and a better shot 
would do proportionately better. What it 
has taught me is that for my own sport, 
there is no use in stepping out of my class 
and trying to shoot ducks farther than [| 
am capable of doing just because I have a 
gun that could do so if I was pointing it 
right. All that I am liable to accomplish 
is to inflict unnecessary suffering upon 
valuable wild life which is worthy of more 
consideration from us. If old Jack Leader 
and others of his kind cannot do it, I am 
convinced that it is impractical, improv- 
ident and, to a great measure, unsports- 
manlike. 

I went North with the pretty firm con- 
viction that a real fifty yards was a rea- 
sonable limit to effective shooting with a 
twelve-bore gun and I am prepared to 
confine my efforts to within that distance 
for most of my shooting in the future, as 
I have in the past. 

There are conditions under which the 
combination of a magnum gun and mag- 
num shell is necessary, but bear in mind 
that it takes a “magnum marksman” to 
use them. They are as far removed from 
the skill of most of us as the heavy weight 
championship. Most of us drive cars, but 
that does not make us feel that we are for 
that reason eligible material for enter- 
ing a race on the Indianapolis Track. 


AN OLD TIME TURKEY SHOOT 
By Van Allen Lyman 


HE old time turkey shoot back in 

the days when we were more of a 
nation of riflemen than we are now, was 
one of the things which encouraged rifle 
shooting and accurate shooting too. 
Would that the average gun owner of 
to-day could handle his modern rifle as 
effectively, and with the intimate knowl- 
edge of it, that the shooter of years ago 
did his black powder arm of that period. 

Back in the days when one or more 
rifles to a household was the regular 
thing, and the ability to use them effec- 
tively was taken for granted, it was but 
natural that there should be keenly con- 
tested matches for demonstrating superi- 
ority of skill in their use. Practically as 
good shooting was done in those matches 
as in the target matches of to-day. They 
didn’t measure in yards in those old days 
of fifty years ago. Distance then was 
usually computed in rods. Forty rods 
(220 yards) was a common range for 
shooting at a goose or turkey if the 
shooting was to be offhand with the whole 
bird exposed. Sometimes the distance was 
increased to sixty or eighty rods (440 
yards) and the rifleman allowed to shoot 
with a rest. For the man who had a 
favorite shotgun in which he placed all 
confidence, a very commonly used range 
was twelve rods (66 yards). Fifteen rods 
was not uncommon, though this latter dis- 
tance was apt to be some strain on the 
average gun. Think of a modern shotgun 
with factory loads attempting to do seri- 
ous work at either of these ranges; and 
yet the old muzzle loaders did it. Of 
course, in such match shooting a kill 
was not essential, for any shot which 
drew blood won the bird. 

And as to Sunday shooting! In older 
days, people were more strict than they 
are now and no one ever went hunting 
on Sunday without hiding his gun. An 
attempted turkey shoot on that day would 
have outraged the community and caused 
the arrest and fine of the participants. 

Friend Reader, do you remember when 
you were a small boy in the little country 
town of... ? 

One of the characters of the little 


place was Sol. Glidden, beloved by the 
boys and yet also respected and somewhat 
feared by them. For was not old Sol. 
reputed to be part Indian? Certainly his 
appearance carried out this assertion. And 
did he not have in his home many trinkets 
and sundry articles which had belonged 
to the original inhabitants of that section, 
gone now for a generation? And could he 
not tell of the places where the Indians 
used to camp at the head of the lake, and 
was it not he who explained the reason 
for the curious grooves on a big boulder 
on the hillside? “Indians rubbed their 
arrows smooth here,”he said. Yes, there 
were things about Sol. that made him 
different from the rest of the people. Old 
Sol.’s farm was never put under cultiva- 
tion, save for a little spot near his house 
where he raised “garden truck;” but it 
paid him a living for all that. For Sol. 
gathered medicinal herbs of different 
kinds, dried them and sent them to the 
cities for sale. With this, the proceeds 
of a little trapping in the winter and his 
turkey shoots in the fall, he lived well. 


VERY year about the time when the 

harvests were in, when folks could 
take the time to relax a little and when the 
holidays were coming, he would get up 
a turkey shoot. True, Sol.’s shoots were 
not the only ones but he always managed 
to hold them first and he advertised them 
well. Somehow, when you thought of a 
turkey shoot you also thought of Sol. 
Glidden. He never had any turkeys on his 
place, but his brother over on the other 
side of the mountain raised just heaps 
and heaps. A few days before the shoot, 
old Sol. would drive off in the democrat 
wagon and come back the following day 
with big crates just filled to bursting with 
live turkeys and usually also with a crate 
or two of geese. On both sides of the 
wagon, half covering the crates, but al- 
lowing a partial view of the turkeys with- 
in, would be a flaring home-made banner 
announcing, “Turkey Shoot Next Satur- 
day!” Just as if news had not been given 
to the shooting public by word of mouth 
and had not been discussed and considered 
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one by them for the past week! Such discus- 
a sions - re the main theme Noe ome ersation 
1 in the drug store next to the village post- 2 2 
or, he gp awemargge: Aaah me 2 gage The most remarkable magazine of its 
1aSs dyed in the wool gun crank and owned > > > 
in I 9 target rifle of fine English make that kind published anywhere in the world 
ve a was the wonder and envy of the sur- 
i It rounding country. He made his own am- today. 
lish munition with scrupulous care, even 
pon weighing out his Curtiss and Harvey 
re oe eee, on his eyo —_ ‘hae ah = = eee 
der and driving his cast bullets through a i : 
am swedge to aie them all exact. 7 WESTERN, DETECTIVE & ADVENTURE STORIES tiy 
Ov- Sol. stopped one time in front of the 
rts= office of the “County Courier”, entered, i v4 
and gave an order for some hand bills | j 
on- to be printed. Reader, possibly you, years | % [ -* 
Ca- ago, might have been the tow-headed, j ki 
1a freckle faced boy he accosted, saying, j / _ 1 
to “Son, I want a smart boy to distribute id 
ace some dodgers for me when they’re ready. ; ig 
as Want to do the work? I'll pay ye by BY 
lettin’ ye into the turkey shoot free. Ye a 
“ can shoot my rifle if ye like.” | 
nd OULD the boy do the work? Will - 
to a fish swim? For three successive 
ht years the boy had been an onlooker in the | 
at ring of spectators surrounding the actual 1 
mes shooters in Sol’s shoots, for the lad had 4 
oy neither money nor gun. Now, for the 3 
kL mere trifling work of distributing some ‘| 
‘ of Sol’s “dodgers”, he was to be ad- : 
mitted as an actual participant in the 
wonderful event and, perhaps, he might 
even get a turkey. 4 
It was an impatient wait for the boy 5 
until the bills were printed. When they : 
he finally came out, suffice to say that hand- > 
at bills were never so conscientiously dis- | By RAOUL 4 
1. tributed. Growing fearful lest Sol. might ee 
is not be satisfied with his work and at the 4 } 
id last minute bar him out from the shoot, he WHITFIELD ; 
ts took it upon himself to see that each and 
d every one was placed where it would prob- i : 
* ably do the most good. Some were even DEC. 1929 - 20 %| 
1. posted on the rail fences, fastened thereto : x! 
1s with strips of moosewood bark. Sol. him- = re Sy 
d self noticed and grinned. “That kid’s a ‘ : 
n good ’un”, he said to himself. 
r Pweg —> anxiously mye tee day 
of the shoot. ere were extra chores to 
; be done and it was not until the shoot = MASK bears the same relation to other fiction magazines that a 
n had already started that the eager lad Dempsey-Tunney fight bears to an amateur boxing match. It is a 
d oo, oe Hers Bag Pda = monthly magazine of detective, adventure and western stories that are the 
: dies a 7 boy saw just what he had real thing—smashing, powerful, swift-moving stories that present crime, 
" seen in preceding years, only more glori- the underworld, police and detective methods and life in the still remaining 
. fied. Was not he to take part in it now? American frontiers, exactly as they are. 
t There was the group of familiar faces , 
oe ee ee BLACK MASK is edited and published for just such men as you readers of 
by the love of sport and mg Old Field & Stream—intelligent men with red blood in their veins. If you have 
John Samson who hunted and fished and not yet become acquainted with this really great magazine, start now. Get a 
sought wild honey for a livelihood was copy of this December issue today. Here are some of the stories: 
: there as usual. So was Guy Meecham, 
, eo 
bitt . And bi T Vanderbilt rd A story by Raoul Whitfield of the efforts of a released prisoner to break up 
’ itten. n 1g om ander! who a crime ring which he has learned about while in prison. A remarkable de- 
owned the best racing horse in the valley; piction of the underworld of a great city. 
) old “Gaffer” White who wouldn’t let the 
| boys snare trout in the stream that ran TRIPLE TREACHERY 
, beste sat Teak ieeae te Clie A grect story by Erle Stanley Gardner of politics and organized crime in 
these faces the boy recognized at once. A 
friend pointed out to him two distinguished RENEGADES OF THE RIO 
age Base —_ a Thy ae tone, the Texas Rangers battle a ring of dope smugglers on the 
had been sharp-shooters in the Civil War 
and had come twenty miles from Burton- "SAVING A DOUBLE CROSS” 
ae oe “CRALEIGH COMES TO LIFE” 
The crates of turkeys were somewhat and others. A remarkable issue that will give you hours of the most enjoy- 
depopulated now and a number of them able reading that you have ever had. 
which noe won by — but not 
yet carried off, some dead and some so 
slightly — that - Bg quickly Get a copy from a newsdealer 
recover, lay on the ground. e latter vic- ° 
tims, with their feet securely tied together, today and prove it to yourself 
gave vent to an occasional “gil-obble- 
obble-obble” of protest and discontent. 
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Outdoor Comfort In A 
FILSON MACKINAW 


In all kinds of weather, especially the in- 
clement kind, this Filson Mackinaw Cruis- 
ing Coat No. 80 will prove its worth. Five 
roomy pockets, one for grub or game across 
the back. Comes in red and black plaid, 
green and black plaid, or plain blue. Some 
garment for $10. 

Filson Super Mackinaw Cruiser, in plain 
ted, red and black plaid, or green and black 
plaid for $15. Order either one inch larger 
than white collar measure. 

At your dealer’s, or write for free catalog 
“*A’’, of interesting outdoor suggestions. 
Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. 


Seattle, Wash. 
“*‘Might as Well Have the Best’’ 














USSELLS 





The Oneida 


Byatt sportsman’s equipment should 
have this lightweight and serviceable, 
all-purpose True Moccasin. 

Daniel Boone himself could have 
wished for no greater foot comfort. The 
unique moulded sole of tough maple pac 
leather extending well up on the vamp 
protects against wear and water. 

For canoeing Fo yang camp or 
trail—Russell’s ONEIDA will bring joy 
to any sportsman’s heart on Christmas 
morning. 

If your dealer does not carry Russell’s, 
we will serve you direct. Write for 
catalog showing our complete line of 
Boots and Sport Oxfords. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 





946 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wisconsin 


a 
Free Catalog. 


Write 
ror 
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The bark of a big black powder rifle 
in the foreground drew the boy’s attention 
from contemplating on the turkeys. He 
turned to see white-haired and genial old 
Doctor Ayer, the druggist, lying on his 
back ona horse blanket in the contorted 

“saw-buck rest” position and shooting his 
wonderful foreign gun. Again the big rifle 
barked, throwing a vicious jet of fire. three 
feet from its muzzle and a cloud of blue 
smoke, the odor of which was as incense 
to the boy’s nastrils. Old Doctor Ayer 
rose to his feet with a look of disgust. 
“Missed it by a hair”, he grunted. “Well, 
I’ve got the sights set right for Sol’s 
range anyhow.” 

Sol’s method of arranging his turkeys 
that year was to put them, one at a time, 
in a box which was just big enough to 
hold the body and allow the head and neck 
to protrude. The front of the box was 
sheltered by a rock so that the head and 
neck, the only parts free to move, were 
also the only parts which could be hit. 
It was a humane proposition, for a hit 
generally meant a kill. Any shot drawing 
blood, however, entitled the shooter to 
the turkey, whether the shot killed or not. 


S previously mentioned, Sol was a 
keen business man. Therefore he 
never used the same shooting grounds or 
the same shooting distance on successive 
years. Someone might have done pre- 
liminary practice with a view toward get- 
ting the maximum number of turkeys in 
the minimum number of shots He also 
appreciated fully the fact that, if a tur- 
key’s head and neck showed indistinctly 
against the background, it meant that the 
turkey lasted longer and was therefore 
more profitable to him financially. He 
located the turkey with this object in view. 
Small wonder then that old Doctor 
Ayer fired his final shot from his big tar- 
get rifle without success and arose dis- 
gustedly. 

“Whal sonny, thought ye had forgotten all 
about the shootin’.” It was old Sol speak- 
ing to the boy. “Are ye ready to shoot 
now?” He reached for an old Maynard 
rifle which leaned against a turkey crate. 

“Boy,” said Doctor Ayer, “if you're 
going to shoot, you don’t have to use that 
thing he keeps to lend. See if you can't 
get that turkey with a real rifle.” 

The Doctor placed his exquisite foreign 
made target rifle in the wondering boy’s 
hands. It was so heavy that when the 
lad tried to aim it, he could hardly hold 
it out. 

“If you’re goin’ to git that turkey, son,” 
said Sol kindly, “ye’d better lay yer belly 
on the ground and rest that cannon on 
somethin’.” 

The Doctor was already arranging a 
rolled up horse blanket into an impromptu 
sand bag and the boy, for the first time 
in his life taking the prone position, rested 
the big rifle on it, pointed the weapon in 
the general direction of the turkey and 
fired excitedly. A general laugh went up 
from the spectators. “Couldn't hit a barn 
if he was inside it,” and similar comment 
made the boy determine that he would 
show them what he could do. But while 
aiming the second time, the heavy rifle 
went off most unexpectedly. The Doctor, 


wishing to give the boy every chance, 
had set the hair trigger. : 
“Now take your time, son,” said the 


Doctor. “That rifle’s got her sights set 
exactly right and she'll shoot to just where 
you hold. Take it easy, and don’t squeeze 
the trigger ‘till you’re ready and you'll 
get your bird all right.” 

Somewhat accustomed to the rifle by 
this time, the boy determined to do his 
best with his third shot. Long and care- 
fully he aimed until the sights began to 
blur. Then he fired. The smoke prevented 


his seeing the effect of his shot. “Missed 
it clean,” he heard, and the boy got to 
his feet with a sick feeling. He had not 
fully realized until that moment how he 
wanted that turkey, how he warited the 
glory among the boys of having won it 
in the shooting match. And now his chance 
was gone. Now he only wanted to get 
away from there—to get somewhere 
where no scoffers could see him, and cry 
his broken heart out. After all he was 
but a little lad and his dream castles were 
shattered. 

But Sol Glidden was speaking to him. 
“Git down there and shoot again, son, 
I made the distance a leetle longer this 
year and I’m givin’ ’em all four shots 
now, ‘stead of three like it used te be. Ye 
got another shot comin’, Now get that 
thar bird this time.” 

The boy lay down again behind the 
big target rifle saying to himself over 
and over, “I got to git him,” “I got to 
git him,” “T got to git him.” 

The turkey was restless and its head 
and neck moved and bobbed about to the 
limits allowed by its confinement. The 
boy first attempted to follow with his rifle 
and then took the wiser course. He 
aimed for one spot, waited till the neck 
of the bird was in line with the sights, and 
fired. 

“He got it this time. Good shooting,” 
he heard from the spectators whose view 
was not obscured by the black powder 
smoke. 

“He got it this time. Good shooting. 

The boy’s heart was full. As he handed 
the gun back to the Doctor, he felt a 
choking feeling in his throat and he want- 
ed to cry, but with joy this time. He was 
but a lad and he had reached the pinnacle 
of happiness. Nothing else in the world 
mattered. 


BUCKSHOT AND SINGLE BALL 
LOADS 


” 


By C. E. Gillham 


OT many months ago, I saw my first 

12-gauge shells loaded with a single, 
one-ounce lead ball. I was elated to dis- 
cover that such a product was being manu- 
factured. It had long been my contention 
that something could be made that would 
skin the old buckshot cases a city block. 
Happy as a country boy at a picnic I laid 
out the necessary U. S. currency and 
hastened home to set up the old target 
frame in the back yard. 

The single ball load was brought out 
with the idea of putting the shotgun in 
the big game killing class. Laws in some 
states prohibited the use of high powered 
rifles, long range metallics were taboo in 
thickly settled communities, and yet there 
were deer to be had. Many sportsmen 
object to the buckshot route for procuring 
venison. Poor pattern, short range, and 
the loss of wounded animals were some 
of the arguments advanced. Also many 
hunters found little sport in cracking 
down on a buck with a scatter gun loaded 
with slugs, even though the buck in ques- 
tion be running like the “divil and all.” 
A single ball would kill much farther, be 
more of a sporting proposition, and get 
around the game laws in good shape. 

I shuddered as I gazed at the contents 
of those single ball loads. One ounce of 
lead makes a mean looking missile. “What 
a gift to the public!” I thought. Messen- 
gers and all of the many guardians of 
the express and mails, could shoot huge 
holes through several layers of hi-jackers 
and would-be bandits with but one well 
directed shot. In these hectic times, that 
alone should prove a large saving to Uncle 
Sam when he paid his ammunition bill. 
The Idaho grouse hunter could carry 
along a few of these shells and get his 
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bear without half trying, should Lady 
Luck give him a decent break. I even 
yisioned the Canadian trapper throwing 
away his rifle and bagging his moose meat 
with the one-ounce ball, when birds and 
rabbits became a tiresome diet. Dreaming 
on, I fastened the paper to my target 
frame and set the outfit up in my back 
yard. 
“ A well meaning friend had assured me 
that the one-ounce ball load would make 
an 8-inch group at 100 yards. Could any- 
thing be sweeter! The shotgun was begin- 
ning to have new possibilities that I had 
never dreamed of. I drew a 6-inch bull 
n the paper of my 40-inch target frame, 
assumed a prone position, and lined up 
my one lone sight. I was somewhat dubious 
about the sighting arrangement on a field 
grade Winchester. One sight seemed hardly 
the thing for shooting 300 feet. Still, I 
knew most scatter guns had but one sight 
and I did not wish to be different from the 
rest of the boys. I held the shiny bead 
at the bottom of the black, took a lungful | 
of air, and squeezed her off. 
! 


ER-PLOP”—the big projectile | 

struck the paper. I looked and 
gasped with delight. Straight through the 
middle of thé black was a large hole, easily 
seen, even at a hundred yards. There was 
no argument about that hit. In fact, the 
gap in the paper might lead some to think 
that Babe Ruth had been in that immedi- 
ate vicinity batting home runs with a medi- 
cine ball. I carefully pasted a patch the 
size of a mustard plaster over the hole, and 
went back to the firing line and dug my 
elbows into the dirt for another shot on 
my ten-string group. 

Again I held at the bottom of the bull, 
and sent another hunk of lead whining 
through space. The target rocked violent- 
ly and seemed badly crippled on the 9 
o'clock side. I peered through the glass 
and saw that I had shot a perfectly good 
target frame smack in two, twenty inches 
to the right of the point of aim. 

I will draw a curtain on the sad story | 
of the other eight shots. One of them hit | 
the dirt several yards short of the target 
and went whining on in a southerly direc- 
tion towards the Rio Grande. The other 
seven shots will always remain a mystery 
as to where they went, and the route they 
traveled. Certainly they were not on the 
paper, and they did not remain in the gun, 
for I looked to see. 

There seemed little argument about the 
possibilities of using this load for deer 
hunting. One would not be taking any un- 
fair advantage with such an outfit. In fact 
I have my doubts about hitting anything 
smaller than a Graf Zeppelin at 300 feet, 
and I would not give any odds on punc- 
turing that. Repairing my target frame, I 
moved my firing line up fifty yards closer. 
This time I used a trap grade Winchester 
with a ventilated rib. I thought possibly 
the flat line of aim. with two sights 
mounted upon it, would be more accurate. 
Again it was the same story. Five or six 
of the slugs might group in 8 inches at 50 
yards, and the remainder of the ten 
would straggle about, high, wide and hand- 
some, all over the paper. 

My next hunch was to cut down on the 
powder charge. Possibly I was getting 
too much push behind the ball. I tried 
Dupont and Hercules in loads ranging 
from 2%4 to 3% drams. It made little dif- 
ference that I could determine. Different 
makes of guns also showed very little 
variation. Winchester, Marlin, Smith, 
Ithaca and Parker, all shot equally well, 
or rather, equally rotten. After firing 200 
rounds, I applied the arnica to my shoul- 
der, and settled back to let my guns cool, 
so to speak. 
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n Thousands and Thousands 
of Firearms 


3-in-One Oil is protecting the 
barrels from rust and pitting. 
For 36 years, hunters, soldiers, 
marines and peace officers every- 
where have used 3-in-One—and 
— to use it regularly for 
_—— ood of their guns and their 
manship. 


in-One 


Always swab with 3-in-One after 
cleaning. It’s sure protection. 
Rubbed on outside of barrel, it 
prevents moisture from starting 
rust. Squirted into the firing and 
ejector mechanisms, it assures 
quick and certain operation. 


3-in-One is unique. Its unusual 
and superior properties are de- 
tived from three highest quality 
oils—animal, mineral and vegeta- 
ble. By combining these three 
scientifically, mew properties are 
developed that are not possessed 
by any of the original oils. 
3-in-One is easy to get, too. Sold 
everywhere by good sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery 
and general stores in two size 
Handy Oil Cans and three size 
bottles. 


Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by 
name. 

Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

~~ 


FREE SAMPLE — Aiso illustrated 
Dictionary of Uses. Request both on Postal. 


MAN THINK OF IT! 
A SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER RIFLE $65 
COMPLETE 
FOR 


Cal. 30-06 





pitting and rust; 
oils, cleans and 
lishes. 
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Greatest 


Value Ever Offered 
Used by Marksmen and big-game Hunters the 
world over. Will bring down an elephant, lion or 
tiger with same deadly certainty as a deer, 24” bar- 
rel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely 
checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 rear sight. Front sight 
gold or ivory bead, mounted on matted ramp with removable guard. 
At your Dealer or 


sites R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. Manufacturer, Established 1897 
308 N. 16th St. Phila., Pa. 



























CHURCHILL’S “XX V” GUN (with 25" Barrels) 





Handles like a twenty and shoots as hard as a ten. Gives exceptional shootin 
at long range. Increased strength. Reduced weight. ‘ etaneal 
balance. . . . Absence of down- flip gives better charge elevation. . Easier to 
shoot with as forward allowances are practically eliminated. Write for booklet-— 


Note new address. 


ORANGE STREET GUNWORKS, Leicester Square, London, England 














“What the Sam Hill,” I wondered, 





FALLS APART WHEN HIT 





aor W TW TTR Fics like Qual 
INDESTRUCTIBLE TARGET os Sal 





Qin ne oney . N a 

ff attendant required me your own target. Use fen ony gan ve = 
410 to 12 gauge. Costs but a few dollars and indefinitely. BUT DOES NOT BREAK 

Write for particulas—ALEXANDER ste CO., Pasadena, California 
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WeaC. Scott 


Guns 





Hun Ine for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 
A FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 
16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 
We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 
made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. 
A competent staff of gun experts always ready to 
take exact measurements and offer practical advice. 
*Fine Restocking* 
When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





A Gift He Will Appreciate 


Webley Air Pistols make an ideal gift 
for the shooter. Accurate, powerful, noise- 
less and smokeless. Ideal for target prac- 
tice. Two grades, either 1.77 or .22 cal. 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 



























See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Send for our new 1929 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 11 of Imported & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25cin stamps, coin, check or money order. 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 
Sole U. 8. Agents 


7s tO) OS Ds ee ve 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 





CLEAN guns for clean kills. 
From Maine’s most easterly 
deer hunter’s cabin to the far- 
thest west wildfowler’s shanty in 
the California tules—wherever 
hunters gather you find Hoppe’s 
No. 9. Needed regardless of am- 
munition shot. Removes all harm- 
ful primer and powder residue, 
leading, metal fouling. Prevents 
RUST. Maintains accuracy, 
pattern, resale value. For oiling 
working parts and all outside 
cleaning and polishing, Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. Best clock-mak- 


Send 10¢ in 

stamps for 
sample of No. 
9, or 15¢ for 
trial can of ers quality. Ac your dealers, or 


write us. Guide for Gun Owners 
FREE 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
REN SR 


KNEPPER’S WATERPROOF SHOE 
DRESSING 


A paste compound in two colors for Black or Tan 
Shoes. Adds life and wear to leather. Easily ap. 
plied and Waterproof. 35c Postage paid 8 oz box. 
if your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Knepper Specialty Company 
Somerset, Penna. 
Waterproof Products marketed since 


Hoppe’s Oil. 





1909 








Ni J-J= 30, B.1-l-)°) 


Would have liked our new 
catalog “‘F’’—send 4c. for it! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials 
for those who prefer to _. their own. 
Australian Boomerangs, 

beautiful bent ash, with heen $1. 75 
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“was the matter with the blamed load?” 

The guns I used were as good, or bet- 
ter than the average. The fault certainly 
did not lie there. I felt that shooting from 
a prone position with a sand-bag rest, my 
aim was not entirely at fault. I was not 
conscious at any time of flinching, or 
bucking the shot. The powder charge 
could not be wrong, because I tried all 
possible combinations. That left but one 
item that could be hay-wire to my way 
of thinking. That was the one-ounce ball. 

Taking several of the big slugs, I 
“miked” them, measuring their cross dia- 
meter. I calibrated the muzzle ends of 
the shotguns, and found just how big they 
were. All the barrels measured consider- 
ably larger than the ball that was sup- 





posed to fit them, several thousandths of 
an inch, in fact. Also, all the muzzle ends 
varied in size with each other. 

Little wonder such a load would not 
group. There was bound to be a great 
amount of gas leak around the loose- fitting 
slugs. Lack of uniformity due to this fac- 
tor must be present. The round ball 
offers no bearing surface for the preven- 
tion of gas leakage nor is there sufficient 
pressure between the pellet and the inside 
wall of the gun barrel to give the missile 
a true line of flight. The munition fac- 
tories evidently make the ball small enough 
to be safe to shoot in the tightest choked 
guns, resulting in a poor fit in the most 
of them. 

Smooth-bore rifles gave more accurate 

results than those I obtained with the 
one-ounce loads. I patched a number of 
the one-ounce balls with heavy greased 
cloth, fore and aft, in true muzzle-loader 
style and tried these. I accomplished this 
loading by removing the top wad and the 
ball, and placing a tallow-soaked square 
of cloth beneath the ball, and one over it, 
and replacing the top wad. Such bushing 
up would tend to give a better fit to the 
projectile and increase the pressure be- 
tween it and the wall of the barrel. It also 
added to the friction for a true line of 
flight and prevented gas leakage. 
These loads did make 8-inch groups at 
50 yards. Some were even better than 
that. I tried photographing these targets 
but they did not take well. Frequently, the 
patch went with the ball and tore a hole 
through the paper as big as the west gate 
of the Yellowstone. The tighter choked 
guns would usually cut the patch cleanly 
off, allowing the ball to continue its flight 
alone. These tight fitting ones shot the 
most accurately, but kicked like a gov- 
ernment mule. They caused some question 
in my mind as to how much pressure was 
being developed, and how much strain 
old Betsy would stand before sending 
me to the undertaker. 








L. E STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912) Queens Village, N.Y. 








At 50 yards, I think I could possibly get 


|a deer with such a load, but I would not 


bet a Mexican dime on hitting anything 
beyond that distance. I will vote the gas- 
pipe rifle with the hand engraved apple- 
wood stock to the “bozo” that could. Cer- 
tainly, I would hate to depend upon the 
one-ounce ball load to bring home the 
venison if I were very hungry. In my 
mind, it is a total loss beyond the 50- yard 
range, and not so good at that distance. 
Granting that this load is not accurate 
enough for work beyond 150 feet, why use 
it at all? Would not a good load of buck- 
shot be a better bet at that distance? 

I have an acquaintance that one time 
used the one-ounce ball in Africa for 
shooting lions. He had a weapon of for- 
eign birth that was specially designed for 
such use. About a foot from the muzzle 





An excellent exemple of a high-grade Parker shotgun. This ‘frm has specialized in 
boring their guns for buckshot loads 


the barrel was rifled and the bali was 
started on a much truer line of flight than 
could be possible from a smooth barrel. 
He assured me that this weapon was quite 
the “berries” for close work, and did cred- 
itable shooting at 100 yards. He used the 
gun for shooting shot shells, and preferred 
it, he said, to the double English rifles for 
close work on big game. 

I can well see that this slug would have 
a terrible knock-down blow. According to 
what little ballistical data I could gather, 
this ball steps around 1400 feet per sec- 
ond out of the common choke-bore shot- 
gun. If all gas leakage were stopped, no 
doubt it would beat this figure quite con- 
siderably. I doubt though whether the 
average sportsman would care to pay the 
price for such a gun, as probably it would 
be cheaper to get a non-resident license in 
some states where rifles were not barred. 
The other alternative would be the use 
of buckshot. 


EEKING a good buckshot load, if such 

exists, I ran several tests with differ- 
ent sizes, making all my patterns at 50 
yards. No. 3 Western, or No. 00 Eastern 
buck, chambering 9 pellets to the load, 
made my best patterns. I had two groups 
that made a pattern of less than 18 inches, 
and in other groups fired I had no difficulty 
in keeping all of them on a paper 40 
inches square. 

Results with the popular No. 4 West- 
ern, or No. 0 Eastern were anything but 
good. These shots are .02 inches smaller in 
diameter than the No. 3 and are also 
loaded nine pellets to the shell. They 
apparently fit too loosely and scatter ac- 
cordingly. I could not keep all the No. 4 
buck on a 40-inch paper at 50 yards to 
save me. They were the wildest, most 
erratic “derned” things I ever had the 
pleasure of shooting. This, incidentally, is, 
to my way of thinking, one of the reasons 
for the poor results that so many have 
with buck in sizes loaded nine pellets to 
the shell. It may be that the munition fac- 
tories do not prefer to load the No. 3’s, but 
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substitute the No. 4’s instead. The No. 3’s 
are a tight fit loaded three to the layer and 
make bulges in the paper cases. They are 
hard to make chamber on this account and 
present a poor appearance when loaded. 
The No. 4’s do not require hand tamping 
to make them chamber three to the layer, 
and are a smooth job when loaded. Take 
my tip and be downright insistent even to 
the point of cussedness, if you wish to get 
any of these shells properly loaded. One 
can place an order to have them hand- 
loaded, and I would do this, rather than 
substitute some other size. 

No. 5 or 6 Western, or No. 1 Eastern 
buck made fair patterns at 50 yards and 
stayed well on the paper, as a rule. They 





| 


were much poorer in pattern on the aver- | 


age than the No. 3, so I discarded them 
as a possible deer load. They are my idea 


of being too small for deer, and too large | 


for smaller stuff. 


No. 8 or 9 Western, or No. 3 Eastern | 


(27 to the load) also scattered amaz- 
ingly. Personally I would rather have a 
load of BB than these, as they are pretty 
small for big game, and pattern poorly. 


EER can sometimes be killed with 

pretty small shot. I one time saw an 
embryo turkey hunter kill a four-point 
black-tail buck with a Super-X shell, load- 
ed with No. 5 shot. The deer was probably 
40 yards distant and running quarte:- 
ingly away from the shooter. The shot took 
effect in the left side, just back of the 
short ribs and ranged forward. The ani- 
mal ran about 200 yards and fell over dead. 
Such, however, is not sportsmanship, and 


should not be practiced. Also, it is more | 


or less accidental. Killing deer with small 
buckshot, judging from my patterns, might 
be pretty uncertain at 50 yards, and be- 
yond that it would be a crime. No. 4 buck 
is also my idea of what not to use, unless 


one wishes to break up a riot, or drive | 


the neighbors’ cows out. 

Shotguns vary. Some shoot one size 
buck better than another. This was espe- 
cially true in the old days of off-size 
gauges. I think that one will find a large 
buck chambering tightly to give the best 
pattern in the long run. I would pattern the 
gun I intended shooting buckshot in, and 
see just what size did give the best results. 
In the above, I used four shotguns, all 
different makes. One shot about as well as 
another. The greatest variation in shot- 
patterns was due to the size of the shot 
rather than to the make of the gun, My 
Winchester did shoot large buck better 
than did the other guns. Likewise, an L. C. 
Smith did the best with the smallest size. 
This does not mean that a Winchester 
will always shoot large buck the best, and 
the Smith be best with small buck. With 
two more guns, the reverse might be 
found to be the case. 

I think I might be safe in suggesting 
that one always shoot large buckshot for 
deer, if one is going to use the stuff at 
all. Keep under the 50-yard limit and 
you should be able to kill humanely. Be- 
yond that, results are uncertain and show 
poor sportsmanship. 

The one-ounce ball is no doubt the best 
sporting proposition. One would be for- 
tunate in hitting a battleship with it, and 
certainly nothing would escape, should a 
hit be made. Personally, if I were barred 
from the use of a rifle in my deer hunt- 
ing, I do not think I would often get the 
old shotgun out of the case. I believe I 
could do as well with the bow and arrow 
as with the one-ounce ball; and buckshot 
is usually reliable only in the larger sizes. 
Perhaps those shotgun bullets made in 
Europe group a lot closer—but I have 
never tried them, so I really do not know 
how much better they are than ours. 
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; You know, no matter how tough the 
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That's because they are True Moc- @-===— 
casins_ the footwear of the Ameri- 
can Indian, brought up to date. 
Our Free Catalog also shows styles that will give you this 
moccasin comfort in dressy patterns for street and golf wear. 


G.H.BASS & CoO. 


100 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 
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New Personal 
Gift 
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THs sportsman 
brother, father, i 
a or friend 
, ay haveacomplete 
reread = of guns, rods and 
other sportin uip- 
SPECIAL dis- men -. B —. t “f 
counts | | chances are 100 to 1 that he hasn’t a safe, 
convenient place to keep them. That’s why 
the new A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet is sure 
Sold by lead- to “hit the spot’”’ as a Christmas gift. 


ing = Sporting Everything in One Definite 
Goods Stores Plaece—Safe 

ee oe || The cabinet has a fibre gun rest for five 

| | single or double barreled guns, rod rack, 
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hood may be turned down to form a neat collar 
The Talon Hookless Fastener opens and closes the COMPANY 
garment. 21 Griffith Avenue 

b/ ~ s 1 , 

Unconditional guarantee as to quality and A an Illinoi 


weather protection. 

If your dealer does not stock the RUBBER. 
ALL yet, order direct from us. Send check or 
money order for $15.00 (either one-or two-picce) 
State chest and tetal height measurements and 
we will ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Suse ease eee ee eee eee ee 
All- Steel- Equip Company, 
21 Griffith Avenue, Aurora, III. 


Please send me the new folder, No. GS-24. 


Booklet free upon request Ter err eerie: 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. Pe ee ee See rer ri 
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QU Fine Trap 
Rifle and Shot Gun 


RESTOCKING 


and Alterations 


We restock or alter fine Trap and Field 
Guns of every description to the individ- 
ual requirements. ... We also restock 
Springfields—Winchester 52s & 54s— 
Remington 30s—Mausers & Krags to Col. 
Whelen’s Revised Specifications. 
Gun Repairing 

Repairing and Fine Gunsmithing 
for those who demand the best. 


The New Stoeger Scope Mount 
The only really interchangeable mount 
permitting use of one scope on several 
rifles. Bases for all standard rifles. In- 
stantaneously attached or detached. Rec- 
ommended by Captain Paul A. Curtis. 
Scope and Telescope Mounting our Spe- 
cialty. 

Full information contaimed in our complete 1929 
arms and ammunition catalog 25¢ in stamps 
Largest Stock of all American @& 
Imported Arms and Ammunition 


in America 
A. F. STOEGER, INC. 
America’s Gun Specialists 


509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


(at 42nd Street) 














Westley Richards 
Guns of Distinction 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 


If you are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 


I would be very glad to send 
catalog and tell you more about 
these beautiful guns on request. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 
95 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 























HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 


Shotguns—Rifles—Fishing Tackle , 
and Sportsman Supplies 


Now ready to fully supply your 
Sporting needs. 

Our Staff consists of men of prac- 
tical experience—capable men who 
are always glad to assist and advise 
you. 

Catalog on request. 


Herbert & Huesgen Co. 


near Fifth Avenue 


18 East 42nd Street New York City 

















"T2OPruies and furs are valuable to 
you. You want a firm that is reliable 


Save to tan and make them up. For twenty- 
You. four years we have served the American 
M public as custom tanners, furriers and 


taxidermists, Satisfaction guaran 


250 So. East First Des Moines, Iowa 
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A TRAPSHOOTING EPISODE 
By Chas. G. Blandford 


T happened at the New York State 
Shoot held at Syracuse during June 
1909. 

An undersized man, with greying hair 
and slightly bald on top, was observed 
weaving through the crowd congregated 
before the official score bulletin in front 
of the club-house. 

The second day’s fun of a four days’ 
program had just started and Squad No. 
1, of thirty-five squads entered for the day, 
were returning from trap five, after hav- 
ing shot down the line. The guns were 
popping merrily on all five sets of traps. 

It was obvious that the little man 
referred to above was not a shooter, for 
he carried no gun. As he passed trap No. 
3, he paid not the slightest attention to the 
machine-like precision of the squad at that 
trap. This group was made up of two 
manufacturers’ agents and three of the 
state’s amateur top-notchers, who were 
breaking them all, or nearly all, in a twenty 
target event. 

This stranger carried nothing save a 
small and worn satchel which he held 
tightly under his arm, for the bag was not 
even graced with a handle. 

The little man stopped and addressed 
himself to several of the shooters who 
were busily checking up the score cards 
of the previous day’s shoot. One glance 
satished the shooters that the man was 
probably peddling something, so they gave 
him no heed. 

I was standing at the doorway of the 
club house, watching the boys snuffing 
them out at Trap No. 3, when the man 
with the satchel approached me in a man- 
ner which seemed slightly apologetic. This 
was not strange for he had already been 
thrice rebuffed. 

“Excuse me,” he said in a soft and low 
tone, which characterized him as a gentle- 
man, “could you tell me if there are any 
powder manufacturers’ agents present at 
this shoot?” 


6s ERE are two,” I told him, “right 

in that squad there shooting at Trap 
No. 3. One is a representative of the Du- 
Pont Powder Company; the other is a 
Dead Shot man.” 

“The DuPont man is the one I want to 
see,” he explained, thanking me. Hugging 
the precious satchel under his arm, he fol- 
lowed the squad to Traps No. 4 and 5 and 
later I saw him approaching the club 
house in tow of the DuPont man. 

It wasn’t long before it became noised 
about that the small man was a chemist 
and was carrying in his worn bag some 
twelve-gauge shells loaded with a new 
smokeless powder which he had invented. 

He wanted someone to try these shells 
out. None, however, seemed disposed to 
volunteer their services. 

“Sheriff” Marvin, a huge and good- 
natured member of the Baldwinsville Gun 
Club, who evidently felt sorry for the in- 
ventor, finally agreed to take a chance 
with the new powder. 

“Have you ever shot at any clays with 
this powder?’ Marvin demanded, looking 
the shells over rather dubiously, it seemed. 
He turned one of the neatly crimped, 
hand-loaded shells over and over in his big 
paw as if trying to determine by touch 
whether it was safe or not. 

“No,” replied the old fellow candidly, 
“T am not a shooter, but by tests I found 
that the flash is about the same as any 
other of the dense powders, such as In- 
fallible, Ballistite and Gold Dust. My 
powder burns slightly more progressively 
than any of those I have mentioned, there- 
fore the recoil will be much less.” 


“Then none of it has ever been shot out 
of a gun?” demanded the Sheriff, winking 
comically at some of his friends who were 
assembled. 

“O, yes,” assured the man, “I fired 
twenty or so shots from an old gun I pur- 
chased. I tied the gun to a post and pulled 
the trigger with the aid of a piece of twine, 
This gun was a cheap affair and as it was 
not injured by the explosions, I naturally 
decided that the same load could be fired 
with perfect safety from a better grade 
of gun.” 

“Um,” grunted Marvin, not as yet con- 
vinced, “I am kind of leary of dense pow- 
ders. How many grains by weight have 
you got in these trouble-makers?” he 
asked, as he proceeded to slit one of the 
shells down with a pocket knife. 

On learning that they each contained 
twenty-four grains accurately weighed, he 
took one of my shells, which contained the 
same amount of Infallible. He split it 
open and compared the bulk of the two 
powders. Finding they were the same 
bulk for bulk, he expressed himself as 
willing to take a chance at ten targets. 

The new powder was white and hard 
and resembled sugar. 

“There is at least one advantage to this 
powder,” explained the inventor, smiling. 
“It is as sweet as sugar and may be eaten 
with impunity.” 


E poured some of it from a jar of the 

loose powder he carried in his satch- 
el, placed it on his tongue and crunched it 
with his teeth. “If when camping, a fellow 
finds his supply of sugar low, he can cut 
open a shell loaded with this powder and 
sweeten his coffee.” 

Sheriff Marvin took ten of the shells 
and followed by the gallery, went down 
to a vacant trap and, after solemnly shak- 
ing hands all around, proceeded to pulver- 
ize ten straight targets. 

“That’s a sweet load, alright,” he pro- 
claimed. “Darn little kick and look through 
that barrel! Not a darn bit of residue.” 

A year or so later, talking with the 
DuPont man who was present at the test 
of the new powder, I happened to men- 
tion the old chemist who had invented the 
powder. 

“By-the-way, Jack,” I asked, “whatever 
became of that sugar gun powder that old 
chemist had at Syracuse at the State 
Shoot?” 

“It’s in a bag,” replied Jack, who was 
never any hand to divulge trade secrets. 

Whether the DuPonts bought the for- 
mula to eliminate the possible chance of 
competition, I never learned. Possibly 
they did and on experimenting found that 
it was unstable, or too expensive to manu- 
facture. Anyway, there has been no new 
powder exploited that one may use to 
sweeten a cup of coffee. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A 20-GAUGE FOR QUAIL 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am contemplating the purchase of a double 
barrel shotgun for the next hunting season. The 
gun is intended for quail and doves. Will you 
please tell me if the following specifications 
would be suited for my purpose: 20 gauge— 
6% pounds—right barrel 60 percent.—left bar- 
rel 70 percent.—chambered for 2% inch shells— 
straight grip—145% inch stock—1% inches at 
comb—2¥% inches at heel—2™% inch pitch. 

Could I also use 2% inch shells? 

I am 5 feet, 7 inches in height and my weight 
is 140 pounds, I have a medium long neck. 

H. G. pEPARTEARROYA. 


Ans.—I think that your selection for quail 
and dove shooting is excellent in most respects. 
I consider the twenty-bore gun the best for the 

urpose. However, 6% Ibs., is unnecessarily 
Scam for a twenty. I would specify a gun of 6 
to 6% Ibs. weight and bored possibly a little 
more open in the right barrel. Let us say 50 
percent. right and 70 percent. left. This, of 
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course, will fall 5 percent. one way or the other, 
according to the ammunition used. 

The gun should unquestionably be chambered 
for the 234 inch standard shell. This will permit 
you to use a full ounce of shot and when doves 
are wild you will need it. When using the 2% 
inch shell it will open up your pattern about 10 
percent. but you would only be using the lighter 
shell for quail and, under these conditions, the 
additional opening of the pattern would be of ad- 
vantage to you. : ; 

I personally prefer a straight grip stock, as 
you say, and I cannot improve upon the stock 
dimensions which you have suggested for a man 
of your height and weight. You seem to know 
pretty well what you want and also what you 
eed. 

7 SxHootine Epirtor. 


WINCHESTER NO. 52 OR 
SPRINGFIELD M1? 


Epitor or Arms & AMMUNITION: ; 

I am coming to you again for information re- 
garding the purchase of a rifle. I have followed 
your advice in the past and have been very well 
pleased with the results. If you will answer 
the following questions it will be of great help 
to me in my selection of a target rifle. 

1. I am going to purchase a .22 target rifle 
to be equipped with telescope sight. Which is 
the better rifle, the Springfield M1 or the Win- 
chester Model 52? 

2. Is the Winchester scope, or any other scope, 
as good as the Fecker? If get a Fecker it 
will probably be 8-power with 1% objective. 

3. I would like to have the sights interchange- 
able, that is, be able to use either the scope or the 
iron sights. Would it be necessary to remove the 
Lyman 48 that the Springfield is equipped with 
when I have a scope mounted? 

L. A. Van Dusen. 

Ans.—Weighing all the pros and cons of the 
matter after having shot both of the rifles a good 
deal, I cannot honestly tell you whether I would 
rather have the Springfield Model M1 or the 
Winchester Model 52. The 52 is a better finished 
gun—that is one reason. I am also convinced that 
there is no reason for using the big action 
of the Springfield to operate such a small cart- 
ridge as the .22 rim fire long rifle. 

On the other hand, the guns are equally pop- 
ular, accurate and durable. rice entered 
into the selection of the rifle, then I would 
most certainly say, buy the Winchester, be- 
cause as you want a scope, it is the cheapest 
gun to which to attach the Winchester Model 
5A scope now made by the Lyman Company 
because the rifle is equipped with the sight base 
as part of its standard equipment. In either case, 
whether you buy the Winchester 52 with the 5A 
scope or the Springfield with either the Fecker 
or the Winchester scope, you will be able to 
use the Model 48 sight without removing the 
telescope from the gun or the standard Win- 
chester Model 52 rear target sight on that gun. 

SHootinc Epiror. 


PISTOL VS. STRAIGHT GRIP 


Cart. Curtis: 

As a subscriber to Fretp & Stream, I note 
in the late issue where you favor a straight-grip 
stock for the pump gun. 

I’ve always been under the impression the 
pistol-grip was the proper thing. Will you kindly 
tell me why you favor the straight to the pistol 
grip stock for the pump? 

W. H. ScHoonMAKER. 

Ans.—I would like to correct your impression 
that I favor a straight grip stock for a rm | 
gun in particular. As a matter of fact, if 
favored the use of a pistol grip on any type of 
shotgun, it would be a single trigger repeating 
gun such as the pump or automatic because, 
with them, the hand is not shifted back to 
reach the second trigger in firing a second shot. 

I favor the straight grip on any shotgun be- 
cause I see no excuse for the pistol grip and 
it is really a disadvantage on a double trigger 
gun. The pistol grip belongs on the rifle, with 
which one has to » Ban with great precision to 
gain accuracy; but this hardly applies in any 
form of shotgun work. 

SHootine Eprtor. 


BOLT OR LEVER 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Has the bolt action any advantage over the 
lever action or pump action 

Jhat type of arms does the Sullivan Law 
of New York refer to? 
Errert Dreyer. 

Ans.—The bolt action rifle is in almost every 
essential respect an improvement over the lever 
or pump action for high velocity cartridges. It 
is simpler in construction, less liable to break 
down under severe usage, it has a more powerful 
extraction for the removal of swollen or split 
cases which occasionally stick in the chamber, 
it permits the use of a chamber with less toler- 
ance. This promotes finer accuracy and due to 
the fact that the bolt is locked at the front end 
right behind the head of the cartridge, it will 
withstand very much higher pressures with 
safety and for a longer time. 

Lever action rifles and slide action rifles are 
paly locked at the rear end of the bolt and, as 
high velocity cartridges exert a pressure of 
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around 50,000 Ibs. to the square inch, this 
causes the bolt in time to set back, increasing 
the head space in the chamber. As a result, lever 
action guns generally begin to weaken and per- 
mit the shells to stick and sometimes split after 
five hundred shots or more have been fired 
through them. The lever action was an excellent 
one so long as chamber pressures were and still 
are kept down to around 45,000 Ibs.; but the 
minute they run up to 50,000 Ibs. and over, 
they have not the necessary resistance for 
continued use. 

Of course, the average man who buys a 
sporting rifle never shoots five hundred cart- 
ridges through’ it, so he would not experience 
this fault in most instances. The only thing in 
favor of the lever action gun is its speed of fire 
which after all is questionable. It is the shot 
that hits that counts and usually this is the 
first one and a well placed one. 

The Sullivan Law only applies to pistols and 
revolvers or, more broadly speaking, concealable 
weapons, 

SHootine Epirtor. 


THE 16-GAUGE 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

enjoy your department very much and 
would like to take advantage of the question and 
answer feature. I have an L. C. Smith 16-gauge 
double which was ordered right barrel 50 per- 
cent. choke and left 70 percent. Upon patterning 
it, however, I have come to the conclusion that 
both are bored the same and that neither is 70 
percent. as with high velocity loads they give 
an average of 50 percent. each and with a trap 
load (2% x 1x 7%) gave about 60 percent. each, 

Do you consider this close shooting enough for 
my purposes which include rabbit, California 
quail and doves, with an occasional whirl at 
sage-hens? I am just an average shot—nothing 
out of the ordinary at all, although as a rule 
I get almost as much game as the next fellow. 
Would you take the time and go to the expense 
of sending the gun back to the factory from 
California? 

What, in your opinion is the status of the 
16-gauge? One of your contemporaries con- 
demns it because its entire range of loads is 
covered by the heavy 20-gauge and light 12 
loads. Do you believe this is logical? It seems 
to me that this might easily be an advantage in 
that they are available in a medium weight gun. 
If a person were to get a bore smaller than the 
12, would you advise him to get the 20 in prefer- 
ence to the 16? 

Most writers recommend a stock length of 
about 13% inches for a rifle. My Krag’s stock 
is about that length, but it seems a little short, 
as often when shooting in the prone position, the 
finger tips of my right hand will bang me in 
the mouth. I do not seem to be abnormally pro- 
portioned (weight 140, height 5 feet, 8 inches, 
shoulders medium, arms medium length, neck 
rather long, and fingers very long). 

I do get as close to the rear peep as possible, 
however, and the combination of a rather long 
neck and long fingers which completely encom- 
pass even a pistol grip of generous proportions, 
seems to be the cause. Jould you advise a 
longer stock or changing my shooting position? 

Kari E. Zapr. 

Ans.—Generally speaking, when a chap pat- 
terns his gun and tells me he cannot reconcile 
his patterns with those of the factory, I am 
inclined to think the factory is right, because the 
average man hasn’t the time or at least doesn’t 
take the trouble to shoot the gun under the same 
careful conditions that the factory would. 

He invariably shoots outdoors—usually just 
from an offhand position and most frequently 
makes the mistake of drawing a circle thirty 
inches in diameter and then shooting at it at 
a yards. Now if he flinches as one is apt 
to do in the recoil of a gun when shooting at a 
still target or if he pulls off six inches to the 
left, he obviously hasn’t his pattern centered in 
the circle, even though the gun is accurately 
bored to do so. He may encounter a cross wind 
which would disrupt the pattern to some extent 
unless he chooses a still day and he may not use 
a cartridge as well suited to the gun. Every gun 
varies in this respect. 

_ think your original specifications to the 
Smith Company of a gun bored 50 percent. right 
and 70 percent. left is ideal for your purpose. 
The 50 percent. pattern which you are getting 
from both barrels with high velocity loads is 
certainly too open for doves and ducks, though 
quite close enough for quail and rabbits. I 
wouldn’t suggest that a man of average ability, 
such as you say you are, should have a closer 
—— gun than your gun appears to be with 

Y% shot. 

I think it would be well for you to carefully 
test the gun again and I would suggest your 
doing it in this way—Set up your target frame 
to hold the paper at 40 measured yards from 
the muzzle of the gun. Don’t draw a circle on 
the paper. Secure some large sheets of brown 
paper at least forty inches in diameter and in 
the center of it lay a small mark of black or 
some other noticeable color and aim at that. 
Now if you notice the center of your pattern is 
not right over this black mark, why give the 
gun the benefit of your doubt so that it will 
compass the large amount of the shot charge. In 
other words, if the pattern seems to be six 
inches higher to the left, draw the circle around 
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it rather than evenly around the bull’s-eye itself, 

Also, to offset the possibility of flinching and 
not holding correctly on the paper, set up a 
kitchen table at forty-yards range and sit down 
behind it on a box. Take an old coat or a half 
filled bag of grain and set that on the opposite 
side of the table—rest the fore-end of the gun 
on the bag and shoot with both of your elbows 
pressed on the table. You may find then, if you 
will follow these directions, that your gun will 
come very much nearer the desired pattern 
than you previously thought it did. 

feel as my contemporary does about the 
sixteen and the ammunition is not generally as 
well distributed. It seems to me that there is an 
unhappy medium between the twelve and the 
twenty in the case of the sixteen but it is, never- 
theless, a splendid selection for all-around use 
from ducks to snipe. 

Generally speaking, most people in giving 
up the twelve don’t feel that the sixteen offers 
a sufficient change and they go to the more rad- 
ical twenty. 

he 13'%-inch shotgun stock is entirely too 
short for you. You should use a gun with a 2%- 
inch drop at heel by 14% inches in length. A 
13-inch rifle stock should be about right for 
you, 
SHootinc Eprtor. 


THE 25 STEVENS 


Capt. Pavrt A. Curtis: 

Some time ago I was looking through some 
old Fretp AND STREAM magazines. When I came 
upon the issue of June 1926, I noticed an article 
by you recommending the .25 Stevens for those 
shooters that want a happy medium between the 
.22 and the .25-20. I am one of those, but have, 
heretofore, been under the impression that the 
.25 was inaccurate in the extreme. In one of the 
illustrations you used to illustrate your article, 
you showed that using the new Remington am- 
munition and a rest, one could put ten shots in 
a 1¥%-inch square at 75 yards which, I think, is 
better than most shooters can hold a gun, 

What would you say about using this car- 
tridge in a Stevens rifle on cottontails, squirrels, 
‘om dogs, ground hogs, crows, stray cats, 

awks, jack rabbits and for an occasional target 
shooting foray? Say at a range of from 40 to 
60 yards. How does this shell compare with the 
.22 in trajectory and accuracy? 

Harton B. Carter. 

Ans.—One might say that there is no choice 
in between the .22 long rifle and the .25-20 but 
the .25 Stevens rim fire. As a matter of fact, 
I used the cartridge at one time and although 
it has a bad reputation, I think it is largely un- 
warranted. It is true that it is not in a class 
with the .22 for accurate target shooting at 
one and two hundred yards but due to the very 
high trajectory of either of these cartridges, 
it is impractical to shoot them at game at such 
range. 

In view of the very small mark presented by 
most small game and vermin, we have no occa- 
sion to shoot at them over seventy-five yards 
and because of the higher killing power of the 
.25, despite its inferior accuracy, I consider 
it the most desirable of the two for that purpose. 
Incidentally, the ammunition has been greatly im- 
proved in accuracy within the last two or three 
years and I would unhesitatingly recommend it 
to you. For target shooting at fifty to seventy- 
five yards, it will shoot much better than the 
average man can hold with the sporting rifle 
and due to its superior killing power, it is 
of course, more desirable for the game you 
enumerate, though lacking the necessary power 
for ground hogs or shots at other game at over 
one hundred yards. 

Suootine Epitor. 


SHOOTING LOW 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I wonder if you would be so kind as to answer 
some questions for me? I am eet, 8% inches 
(army measurements), and vet from 155 to 
160 Ibs. I am going to buy, probably, a 20-gauge, 
improved cylinder bore Winchester. 

Most of my hunting is for quail and occa- 
sionally squirrels. What drop should I get? 
I have been using a 12-gauge Remington pump 
gun with 2%-inch drop, but shoot under my 
game. Could it be the weight of the gun or the 
drop? I understand the drop at the heel, but 
don’t understand the drop at the comb. A 3%- 
inch drop at heel seems to suit me fine. 

At first, when I was under-shooting my game, 
T thought the stock was too short, but I got a re- 
coil pad. That increased the length about an 
inch, but did not seem to help any. I don’t know 
what the length of the stock was for I have 
already sold it. Even if I had it, I would not 
know how to measure it. 

Would you get a 26-inch or a 28-inch barrel? 
Does a 26-inch barrel shoot as hard as a 28- 
inch barrel? Don’t you think the 20- is better 
than the 12-gauge? I have always liked the 
12, but I have hunted with men who had 20’s 
and they would kill birds before I could get my 
gun to my shoulder, And I shoot fast—really too 


fast. 

I think that is about all the questions I can 
ask about the gun, but I want your ideas on 
ammunition. 

Which is the best for quail, drop shot or 
chilled? I have used both. Does the improved 


cylinder give a 60 percent. pattern? Does the 
Winchester Co. bore their guns this way? 
E. Moore, 

Ans.—I don’t think there is a better gun for 
quail shooting than a modified choke 20-bore 
pump and for a man of your height and general 
proportions, the standard stock should be about 
right. There may be some unusual reason due to 
your style of shooting why you shoot under most 
of your birds with the Remington pump but a 
2%-inch drop shoud be pretty nearly right for 
you. I doubt that the weight of the gun had 
anything to do with it. More probably it was 
because you shot excitedly and, hence, too 
quickly. In other words, you got the charge of 
before you had actually gotten on to your game, 

Shooting low is the common cause of missing 
in the field. The man never lived that could shoot 
as well with the 34-inch drop as he would with 
less, irrespective of his height. Most of us start 
in with too much drop. I am six feet tall. The 
first gun I ever bought as a boy had 3%-inch 
drop. Today I am using 254-inch and I wouldn't 
be at all surprised if five years from now I 
was shooting an even straighter gun. A straight 
gun makes you shoot high. More drop will only 
increase your inclination to shoot low and be. 
hind your game. 

would suggest your getting a 28-inch barrel 
gun because it encourages accuracy. The 26-inch 
barrel will shoot just as hard but your sighting 
radius is shorter. 

There is no one best cartridge. I would just 
as soon have one brand of ammunition as an- 
other but I do insist on chilled shot as it is de- 
cidedly the best and gives a more even pattern. 
An improved cylinder pattern is about 45 per- 
cent.—60 percent. is a strong modified and 
70 percent. in a twenty is full choke. If I were 
you, I would order a gun to make a 55 percent. 
to 60 percent. pattern. Improved cylinder is 
better for the average shot on quail but it would 
not be good for anything but comparatively short 
shots due to the thin pattern that you would get 
from a 20-bore improved cylinder at anything 
over 30 or 35 yards, 

SuHootine Epiror. 


SHEEP-KILLING DOG 


Arms anD AMMUNITION EpiTor: 

A client of ours was troubled by his sheep 
being worried by dogs. On one occasion he saw 
a dog slinking across his barnyard and caught 
up his shotgun, which was loaded with a shell 
charged with buckshot, and fired at the dog, 
wounding it. The animal ran away followed by 
the sheep-owner with a rifle, in the hope of over- 
taking and destroying it. A humane society 
is prosecuting our client for cruelty to animals, 
alleging that a shotgun would not have the 
killing power to destroy a dog. Our client states 
that he has killed deer outright with the same 
gun similarly charged. 

Will you fet us know if, in your opinion, the 
velocity of the buckshot would be sufficient to 
destroy a dog, if a vital spot was in line with 
the shot? We are asking the question this way 
because it is obvious if a vital spot was struck 
the dog would be destroyed. What we are 
anxious to learn is how far buckshot would be 
propelled with killing power. 

Nickie & Farre.t. 

Ans.—The point of whether your client per- 
formed a humane or a cruel act depends entirely 
upon the range at which he fired. At short range, 
and I would designate short range as anything 
between fifteen and twenty yards, the double bar- 
rel shotgun loaded with buckshot represents the 
most deadly weapon that has ever been developed. 
Many of the most skilled and experienced of the 
African hunters to this day use a double barrel 
shotgun as their second gun to be used as a 
life saver. In other words, if they shoot at a 
lion or leopard with the rifle and wound it, pro- 
voking a charge, they switch to the double 
loaded with buck and wait until it is in close. 

A twelve-bore shotgun loaded with buck should 
be deadly on an average size dog to a range of 
fifty yards. The average sportsman or farmer 
would be more apt to humanely kill a dog run- 
ning at fifty yards with a eae cartridge from 
a shotgun loaded with buck than he would with 
a rifle. It is only the skilled rifleman that can 
expect to place his shots with deadly effect on 
such a small running target. 

I do not advise the use of the shotgun with 
buck for deer hunting. The practice is inhumane 
because the sportsman is tempted to shoot at 
his game at ranges beyond which the shotgun 
is effective, whereby a great deal of game is 
crippled; but the fact remains that, within normal 
range, its effectiveness cannot be surpassed. 

To answer the third paragraph of your letter, 
if a vital spot was in line with a single buckshot 
from the load, it would instantly kill a dog not 
only at forty-five or fifty yards but at seventy- 
five or one hundred yards. The point I am bring- 
ing out is that beyond forty-five or fifty yards, 
the pattern begins to spread to such an extent 
that we cannot be certain of hitting these parts. 

Might I suggest another point? I have killed 
a good many dogs worrying sheep and it occurs 
to me that your humane society is overlooking 
the fact that wounding the dog which is regret- 
table, the farmer undoubtedly saved many de- 
fenseless animals of the gentlest nature from 
the most brutal mistreatment. 

Snootinc Eprtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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UP-COUNTRY GEESE 
(Continued from page 13) 


snow, resembling clods of earth turned up 
by a plow. T hen ; a new ear was discovered, 
and they hurried to claim it. 

I could restrain myself no longer. When 
I rose on my elbow for a better look, the 
neck of the leader lengthened. He saw the 
top of my cap—saw it lift above the stiff 
and weathered vegetation, and suddenly 
bob from view. He let out a strident blast 
—a khonk-khonk which rang over the 
field like a trumpet. He flung himself into 
the wind, calling on the flock to follow. 
They took off as one bird, and the horizon 
was clouded with flailing wings and 
straining bodies. Before they were able to 
wheel, Tim’s gun was speaking. 

Higher drove the geese, fighting a wind 
which almost held them stationary. I fired 
twice, but my sights were blurred by snow 
and the shot tore harmlessly into space. 

Two dropped an instant later—two 
birds fronting Tim and directly above the 
decoys. They fell like bundles of rags, 
centered by his fours. A gander exploded 
into a puff of feathers, and another hurtled 
to the ditch so rapidly it seemed the earth 
would tremble with the impact. Farther 
and farther became the grayish hulks, and 
with a pang I realized I had emptied my 
gun. 

Tim ran across the field, gesticulating 
wildly. Five geese lay on the snow, and 
the sixth floundered on top of a knoll 
with a single pellet through his head. 

We returned to our watching and wait- 
ing, warm for the first time since dawn. 
A half hour later a small flock came off 
the lake honking to the decoys. On their 
last swing, they coasted over the field as 
if they had decided to light. But some- 
thing was wrong, for the hooped wings 
renewed their labor and the geese climbed 
back to the storm. 

The wind died to a whisper, then raced 
out of the east. Tim staked the decoys 
near the fence, and moved me to a scant 
tuft of hay, where the sheet was badly 
needed for camouflage. The snow was now 
wet and sticky. It plastered the sand- 
scoured ridges, flattened the grasses and 
bearded the posts with white. 

The decoys tucked their legs under 
them, and huddled closely together. Some 
obscure instinct told them that their wild 
brethren, no longer able to feed, had taken 
the air trails to the south. Tim glanced 
at his watch periodically ; and when three 
o'clock passed without incident, declared 
that further effort was useless. 

The widow and her family lined on the 
porch to bid us farewell. When we arrived 
at the fork, Tim, with a sly grin, stopped 
to look back. All were scurrying to the 
woodshed, where our biggest gander 
dangled from a nail on the door, ticketed 
for the Christmas dinner. 


COMPASS ERROR 
(Continued from page 29) 


light, occasionally, in distinguishing the 
north from the south end of the needle. 
If you go peering into the depths of a com- 
pass by the flickering light of a match, you 
may mistake the ends of the needle, 

tilt the compass as you squint and peer, 

rendering the needle immobile and getting 
yourself into all kinds of trouble. If you 
must read a compass in a poor light be 
sure it is level—if possible, resting on a 
stump or some solid base. 

There are a number of good luminous 
compasses on the market. I have owned 
two or three. All of mine required expo- 
sure to daylight if they were to retain 
their brilliance. I am not speaking for all 
makes, as my experience with them is 
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limited. But it is better to be on the safe 
side. 

If you buy a luminous compass, don’t 
carry it home in the original container 
and deposit it in your hunting coat pocket, 
then haul it out on some dark night, sev- 
eral months later, and expect it to gleam 
like the sun. If it’s anything like those 
I've used, it will be as radiant as a coal 
mine after dark. But give it a few hours 
of sunlight, and you ie think you walked 
off with the headlight from your flivver 
by mistake. 

It will do no harm to sit down on a 
cold winter evening and study this little 
magnet and learn some of its tricks. You 
might experiment with it, finding out how 
much margin you have before your equip- 
ment causes it to chase its tail. This will 
not hurt the compass in the least and will 
help you a whole lot. 


A BEARLESS BEAR HUNT 
(Continued from page 23) 


defy of the two great hounds—Nig al- | 
most as large as himself! 

I tried a mollifying smile as I lowered 
the gun: “This isn’t “the best way to de- 
velop a bear dog, but we'll try to make up 
for it. I'll ride to the nearest ranch and 
buy ’em some meat!” 

Verne shrugged. We snapped a picture 
and bade bruin junior an admiring adieu. 

Bill was nursing a seriously “injured 
knee. For him, further hunting was out 
of the question. Indeed, it was not the sort 
of a knee to be in the woods with at all. 
He protested that he was quite willing to 
lie about camp while I continued the hunt, 
but finally consented to start toward a doc- 
tor in the morning. 

Thus we concluded our bear hunt with- 
out ever having killed a bear. But really, 
that mattered little. The mad gallops 
through fresh dawns with new-born sun- 
beams rollicking on the mountains, the 
wild chiming of the hounds that bounded 
from cajion to peak whence it drifted back 
in eerie echoes, the nights full of lazy talk 
by a fire that spiraled upward through a 
black cafion toward pale mountain crests 


and the clear deep sky stretched over | 


them—these were the important things. 
These and peace and freedom, the teach- 
ings of the solitudes and the music of whis- 
pering pines. 


SHARKS 
(Continued from page 25) 


safely be ascribed to the terrible barracuda. 
During the past winter we were oc- 
cupied in the western Bahamas with the 
making of underwater motion pictures. 
The apparatus used was simplicity itself 
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and permitted one to go down to the bot- | 


tom of the sea clad only in a bathing suit 
and helmet. Such a new and wonderful 
world opened up before one’s eyes that 
the members of the party were clamoring 
to take their turn to descend. 

For over a month we worked daily at 
depths of from ten to thirty feet. Nearly 
every day we saw sharks. 
rule, paid little or no attention to a diver 
on the bottom, coming so close to the 
helmet as almost to bump into the glass. 
A movement toward them on the part of 
the diver sent them off only a short dis- 
tance, while a movement from the surface 
seemed to put them instantly on the alert. 

With the sharks, however, it was dif- 
ferent. The slightest motion in their direc- 
tion sent them fleeing in a panic, and it 
was only necessary to tap on the helmet 
with a piece of metal to have all the sharks 
in the neighborhood vanish from sight. 

But the barracuda worried us. They 
would come and hang motionless in “mid- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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WHAT DO FISH KNOW 
ABOUT COLORS? 
By Seth Briggs 


CCORDING to some folks, a fish 
either sees colors as we do or he 
doesn’t see them at all. To my 
way of thinking, this is just plain 

silly. In the first place, nature doesn’t 
work that way. She is too lavish with her 
gifts. Secondly, such a statement isn’t 
logical—it’s not scientific. We might just 
as well say that because a fish hasn’t any 
lungs it can’t live. That would be just 
about as sensible were it not for the fact 
that, in this instance, we have tangible 
proof to the contrary. 
When we can’t see a 
thing with our own eyes 
or have no definite proof 
f a statement, we are 
apt to dogmatize and 
take too much for grant- 
ed. It is this attitude 
which has to a large ex- 
tent prevented the ques- 
tion of the color vision 
of fish from making any 
real progress. I doubt 
whether anglers know 
much more about it 
today than they did 
twenty-five years ago. 
Anyway, what we do 
know about it, has been 
derived through the 
painstaking efforts of 
naturalists and scientists 
who approached the mat- 
ter in a scientific #an- 
ner. It is the purpose of 
this article to tell about 
some of their interesting conclusions. 

First let us see what we mean by the 
term “color blind.” People who have this 
defect in their vision are said to distinguish 
colors only as different shades of gray. 
In other words, they recognize merely 
the various degrees or intensities of light. 
Green, for instance, would appear as a 
light gray and red as a dark gray. Black 
and white are not regarded as colors and 
these look the same to a color blind person 
as they do to anyone with normal vision. 
Gray, of course, is a mixture of black and 
white. 

The colors, themselves, are due to dif- 
ferent degrees of light vibration. For ex- 
ample, 4,000,000 vibrations per second 
produce red. An increased number of vi- 
brations give, in order, yellow, green, blue 
and violet. Or another way of looking at 
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it— a light wave Jength of .657 microns 
gives red; one of .469 microns produces 
blue, etc. (A micron is .001 mm) When 


these light waves of varying vibrations 
strike what are known as the rod and cone 
cells in back of our retina, we get the 
sensation of color. 

Now, there are those who say that a 
fish’s rods and cones are not like ours. 
Fair enough! But this doesn’t prove a 





I'm telling you! I saw him jump. 


thing. The best scientist living has never 
been able to distinguish any difference 
between the rods and cones of a person 
who is color blind and one who is not. It 
is only reasonable to suppose, however, 
that red or blue or green may not look 
the same to a fish as they do to us. Fur- 
thermore, it is also entirely possible that 
a fish can recognize colors that we can’t 
see at all. But more about that later. 

A German fellow by the name of Hess 
performed some experiments which, at 
first blush, would seem to indicate that a 
fish hasn’t much color sense. It has al- 
ready been stated above that red appears 
like dark gray to a color blind eye. Well, 
Hess put some baits of these two colors 
in an aquarium. All were equally illumi- 
nated and were given the same _ back- 
ground. He said that the fish were attracted 





He was that big! 
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to one color as much as they were to the 
other—concluding, therefore, that they 
couldn't distinguish between them. Red 
and dark gray looked alike. 

This same scientist then tried a series 
of gray baits of different shades. All the 
fish preferred dark gray, proving that it 


was intensity of illumination, and not 
color, that attracted them. 

One of the most convincing experiments 
performed by Hess consisted in placing 
a piece of dark blue cardboard on one oi 
the outside walls of an aquarium. Against 
this as a background, and on the inside 
of this same wall, some dark red baits 
were suspended. The illumination entering 
the aquarium was so adjusted that the 
light on any particular area produced 
exactly the same shad? 
of red as it did blue. In 
other words, the degree 
of light reflected from 
a given unit of both bait 
and background was the 
same. To a normal hu- 
man eye, the contrast of 
the red bait on its blue 
background was very 
evident. To the fish, ac- 
cording to Hess, the baits 
wereapparently invisible. 
When a different shade 
of blue background was 
substituted, the fish saw 
the bait immediately. 

Now let us take a look 
at the other side of the 
picture. 

It is a well known fact 
that some fishes are able 
to change their color to 
match that of their sur- 
roundings. They accom- 
plish this by means of 
minute cells containing color matter in 
the skin. When the fish wish to assume 
a certain color, they expand the particu- 
lar cells containing that color. By con- 
tracting them, this color disappears. The 
stimulus to contract and expand these 
cells is received through the nerves which, 
in turn, get their message from the brain. 
The brain, of course, responds because 
the eye of the fish was stimulated by and 
reacted to a certain color. 





E recently received an interesting 

pamphlet entitled “The Color Vision 
of Fish.” This was sent to us by the 
author, Mr. J. Roswell Gallagher, who 
originally had it published in the May 
1929 issue of The Yale Journal of Biology 
and Medicine. Mr. Gallagher presents 
some very convincing proof on this sub- 
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ject of fish changing color as well as 
other matter pertaining to color vision. 

He says, for instance, that fish whose 
eyes were diseased, removed or bandaged, 
were unable to adapt their color to that 
of their surroundings. In fact, in some 
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violet portion of the spectrum which is 
not visible to the human eye. This seems 
to indicate that fish can perceive colors 
that our eyes have never seen. We know 
that they exist, of course, because of their 
physiological influence and also because of 
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Three salmon in the air at once. These fish have excellent eyesight and usually show 
a preference for gaudy flies 


cases the fish assumed the most bizarre 
colors—colors which were in direct vari- 
ance to that of their environment. They 
became, instead, positively conspicuous. 
A species of flounder which had lived 
for about two months in surroundings 
consisting of white and light gray sand 
was removed to a background of black 
magnetite sand. The fish grew darker 
and darker in color. When it was again 
transferred to its original environment, 
the fish changed to a lighter color within 
a single day. Blinded fish did not do this. 
Mr. Gallagher also states that when 
backgrounds of various colors were placed 
in an aquarium, the fish swam towards 
the color to which they were adapted. 
Zolotnitsky observed that a certain 
species of fish showed a preference for a 
red muck worm instead of the gray or 
white varieties. In order to prove whether 
or not this was due to a color preference, 
he placed pieces of wool of different colors 
and resembling the worm into the aqua- 
rium. The fish paid no attention to green 
or white wool and only a few noticed the 
yellow. All of the fish, however, made a 
wild scramble to get at the red wool. 
At another time, the colors of the 
spectrum were projected into the aquarium 
from an arc light. Fish were taught to 
pick up their food from a particular color. 
Furthermore, it was found that they could 
be taught to take food from the ultra- 


their marked effect on photographic plates. 

This idea of getting fish to pick up food 
placed on different colors was developed 
further and it was found that they could 
be taught to go to colors showing only 
very slight differences in shade. And they 
did their little trick ninety times out of 
a hundred. 

Of course, as far as the majority of 
fly-fishermen are concerned, their experi- 
ences with trout are the most convincing 
proof to them that fish know their colors. 
Nothing has been said in the present 
article about this phase of the subject be- 
cause it has been discussed time and time 
again and nobody seems to get anywhere. 
It occurred to me, therefore, that some of 
the more unfamiliar aspects of the color 
vision of fish might prove to be of greater 
interest. Besides, it is sometimes argued 
that a trout’s preference for certain flies 
does not necessarily indicate that he can 
distinguish colors. It may prove merely 
that he can recognize nothing but fine 
gradations or shades in colors, all of 
which appear as grays. I am not for one 
moment convinced about this. In any event, 
if a trout’s vision is capable of determin- 
ing such very minor differences, it looks 
to me like straining at a gnat to swallow 
a camel. Whatever the case may be, we 
will have to admit that a trout knows his 
onions—whether it is color or merely the 
intensity of color that attracts him. 


REELS FOR THE SHORT ROD 


By United States Senator Harry B. Hawes 


NE of the best reels I have ever seen 

was the boot of an old guide named 
“Mickey.” Mickey, now more than seven- 
ty-five years old, is a keen fisherman, a 
great story-teller, and a prime favorite. 
For all of these reasons he had unusual 
privileges. One privilege was that of ty- 
ing a hand-line to his boot and trolling it 
after the boat. The number of big fish 
that Mickey caught in this way was as- 
tounding. I have seen him squirm as if 
in agony, with a fish on the hand-line tied 
to his boot and another fish on the line 
of the man he was guiding. Let me hasten 
to record that Mickey gave preference 
to the man he was guiding and, until he 
had landed his fish, let his own struggle 


along. But the old man’s facial expression 
in such an emergency was a study. It was 
one of real anguish. 

While the fly caster’s reel is a matter 
of relative insignificance, the bait caster’s 
reel is of the very highest importance. In 
fact, his whole sport depends upon a good 
reel. He cannot cast without one. The 
short rod would be a failure without the 
quadruple multiplying reel. It was, in fact, 
the existence of the quadruple multiplying 
reel that inspired the perfection of the 
bait caster’s short rod. The history of the 
quadruple multiplier is extremely inter- 
esting. It may be said to have been “born 
and bred in old Kentucky,” because it 
was invented in that state, the land of 
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ing? 
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you say it. A few lines dashed off in 
a minute or two may earn you 
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five $5.00 each. Address Contest Editor. 
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my ancestors. Old Governor Dick Hawes, 
my grandfather, the Confederate Gover- 
nor, lived in Paris, in Bourbon County. 
He fished all his life, and fell out of a 
boat when camping in the mountainous 
region of the Cumberland River, caught 
cold, contracted pneumonia, and died at 
eighty-three years of age. When I, as a 
small boy, first heard the story of his last 
illness, I hoped, as I recall the event, that 
his fish did not get away. 

In the early days, the Kentucky counties 
of Fayette, Bourbon, Woodford, Scott, 


makers, the Talbots. In the early days 
they moved to Missouri, and there added 
improvements to what had gone before. 
A Talbot reel which I own today cost 
sixty-five dollars thirty years ago. It is 
in perfect condition and is a prime favor- 
ite with Mrs. Hawes. No level-winder for 
her! She still sticks to the old Talbot. 
Sometimes I joke with her about it and 
tell her she does it because it is jeweled, 

The multiplier came out in the very 
heart of a black bass country. Sentimental 
associations made me sad when the time 





The bait caster’s whole sport depends upon a good reel 


and Harrison were renowned not only for 
their comely women, their able statesmen, 
their fast horses, and their Bourbon whis- 
key, but for their anglers and reels. The 
streams at that time were stocked plenti- 
fully with bass, and also with pike, pick- 
erel, and muskalonge. In this district fish- 
ing was a fine art; all men of leisure 
indulged in it, and no amount of expense 
was too great to bring it to perfection. It 
was in this environment that the quad- 
ruple multiplying reel was devised, and 
from this beginning there have sprung up 
different factories in various parts of the 
country, all of them using the original 
principle of the Kentucky ‘invention 

The Bourbon County Angling Club, at 

Paris, Kentucky, had for its President in 
1810, George Snider. George Snider was 
a fisherman and a watchmaker. So, while 
he fished, his mind was partly upon 
watches and their mechanics. After a while 
he applied the watchmaker’s craft to the 
needs of fishing and evolved the quad- 
ruple multiplying reel, which supplanted 
the old wooden spool from the housewife’s 
work-basket, which spool was usually pro- 
vided with a handle by the local black- 
smith. 

The next Kentucky watchmaker to di- 
vide his time between fishing and watch- 
making was Jonathan Meek, of Danville. 
He moved to Frankfort, the Capital, 
where he made some improvements on the 
Snider reel. From these sources we have 
derived the names of the Meek reel, the 
Frankfort and the Milam. The last named 
reel was made by Benjamin Milam who 
was apprenticed to Jonathan Meek. It was 
in Frankfort that my grandfather was 
elected Confederate Governor of Ken- 
tucky, and rode out on a mule just at the 
conclusion of his inauguration as the can- 
nons of Buell smashed the domes of the 
Capitol. 

Some twenty years after Meek’s inven- 
tion, another black bass fisherman and 
watchmaker made further improvements 
in what he called the Kentucky reel. In 
this district was another family of watch- 


came for me to replace it in my kit by 
a level-winder. 

The multiplier is now so well known 
that I will not even halt to describe it. 
It is supplied with a click, drag, and other 
refinements. I have never found much use 
for the brake in actual fishing; or, for 
that matter, the click, which simply sounds 
the alarm in still fishing. I have been un- 
able to convince a friend that the click 
should not be put on in bait casting. It 
shrieks loudly when treated in this way. 
He is under the impression that it slows 
the reel and helps to prevent backlashing. 

I have now before me, as I dictate, some 
veterans—the smallest size running on 
jewels. Small as they are, I had wood 
arbors put upon them, because the place 
where I was fishing one summer never 
required more than a fifty-foot cast and 
I believed an extra length unnecessary. 
Years of pleasure with these reels have 
inspired me with a genuine affection for 
them. In workmanship, in art, and in re- 
finements, they are wunexcelled. For an 
expert fisherman who knows how to thumb 
his line and place it properly on the spool, 
they have no superior. 


ISHING one summer on a northern 

lake, 1 was invited to join a young 
friend at an adjacent lake for a day’s quest 
of muskies. When I met him at his cabin, 
naturally the first thing I did was to look 
at his tackle, his rod and his reel. I noted 
that he had what is called a “level-winder.” 
I viewed it not only with some suspicion, 
but with not a little disgust; I felt a bit 
of pique that he had not asked my advice 
about the kind of reel to purchase. It was 
neat and light enough, but there seemed 
to be too much machinery. I confess I did 
not think it would work. At the noon 
hour I tried it, and was amazed at its 
performance. Undoubtedly, to a slight de- 
gree a level-winder shortens the distance 
of a cast, but an enormous advantage is 
given by the level-winding device, which 
wraps the line back on evenly as thread 
on a spool, I withdrew all criticism of 
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the owner’s judgment, telegraphed for a 
level-winder for myself and have used it 
ever since. 

Sometimes I change the type of level- 
winder, but henceforth I shall always 
carry one in my kit. For night fishing it 
is undoubtedly the best, but we should 
not forget the expert with the reel, the 
man who fishes constantly, whose fingers 
work almost automatically in placing the 
line upon the reel; and we should remem- 
ber that the long-distance tournament bait 
casters do not use the level-winder. It was 
not so much its performance as its con- 
yenience and its partial elimination of that 
intolerable thing, the backlash, that in- 
duced me to make the change. The level- 
winder now has its place amongst the 
cheaper reels, so that it is accessible to 
almost any pocketbook. 


HE double handle seems to me to be 

the best. I use it exclusively. It is be- 
lieved to work more smoothly, is less af- 
fected by the wind and the right hand 
reaches the double handle quicker. There is 
also the free-spool reel, the spool of which 
automatically detaches itself from the 
handle. The handle does not revolve un- 
til the retrieving begins. These reels fol- 
low the same lines as some of those used 
for deep-sea fishing, which were designed 
to protect the knuckles of the fisherman 
who lost his grip upon the reel-handle, 
thereby suffering bloody fingers. The self- 
thumber is finding its place, as the care- 
less thumb raised or pressed at the wrong 
time helps bring the backlash. May gen- 
ius hasten its perfection! 

An investment in a sole-leather reel- 
case is an economy. If you can procure 
it, use nothing but sperm oil for lubri- 
cating. Follow the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions in this respect; they are explicit, and 
unless you study the reel you will forget 
about some part and fail to oil it. Reels 
require oil as much as automobiles re- 





United States Senator Harry B. Hawes all 
set for a day’s fishing 


quire gasoline. Learn how to take your 
reel apart and to put it together again. 
Don’t postpone this preliminary investi- 
gation until you have arrived at the fish- 
ing ground. Do it at some odd period 
before you take the trip. 

I prefer on my reel an arbor, made of 
either cork or wood. The reel, of course, 
can be filled with a long line and then 
later this line reversed, but I find that, 
as a general thing, the arbor is best be- 
cause it promotes the use of a shorter line. 


In casting, it is necessary to have the 
line full up, otherwise the thumb will slip 
or fail to touch the spool. 

A day’s fishing will so thoroughly wet 
a line that it will carry water down to the 
line filler, and when that happens the 
trouble of changing a long line is just 








3 Lo eee, - — ~~ 
Mr. C. E. Johnson of Springfield, Mass., 


regards the bowfin as one of the gamiest of 
fish. Here he is with a big one 


twice that of changing the short line. 
Moreover, the line filler is not always 
level and, when wet, it expands. Almost 
any manufacturer will put a wood or cork 
arbor on your reel. 

The work that a reel does in a week’s 
outing is all but incredible. The spool re- 
volves four times while the handle turns 
once. The friction is great. The smallest 
particle of grit or sand will destroy the 
reel’s action. Constant cleaning and oil- 





THs article is taken from Senator Harry 
B. Hawes’ forthcoming book, “After 

you, Mr. Bass’’, to be published early next 

spring by Fred A. Stokes Company. 











ing is required, but too much oil will clog 
and slow the reel. The application of 
small quantities, a drop at a time, is best. 
A level-winder requires much more fre- 
quent oiling than any other reel, and it 
may be admitted that it generally requires 
more care, more caution in sandy places, 
more lubrication, and in general more 
concern than other types demand; but de- 
spite all of this, it is an excellent type 
for the average bait caster. 

To clean a reel, use benzine or oil to 
cut the dirt. Wipe the parts with a cloth 
moist with oil, or, better still, use a piece 
of chamois. Remove all the dirt from the 
inside and polish the outside. I like the 
one-drop oil can the best. With this you 
can get to the necessary point quicker. 
If the reel needs taking apart, do this in 
camp or take it on shore. Don’t risk losing 
a piece of it in the boat or overboard. 

It is best to use one make of reel. Don’t 
change reels too frequently or you will 
forget some of their mechanics at a crit- 
ical time. Start reeling in as soon as 
the lure strikes the water. This can be 
done by elevating the rod and reeling rap- 
idly, or by holding the rod at an angle of 
forty-five degrees and getting the quick 
movement by two or three turns of the 
reel-handle. 

After having determined the reel of 
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All the way down—from 
} St. Augustine to Long Key 
| FishingCamp...at Ormond 
Beach... at Palm Beach... 
at Key West. 

All the game battlers 
await you... tarpon... 
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with rod and reel. 


All facilities available... 
boats .., tackle... guides. 








Excellent service at fa- 
mous Flagler System hotels 
. «+ Write now for informa- 
tion and reservations. 
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your choice, buy a duplicate, if you can massage away the raveled portions. This “fir 
afford it, and keep it in the tackle-box. works beautifully, but don’t use too much on 
Reels are broken in the boat, smashed in elbow grease because you're liable to rub 
transit, dropped overboard, or clogged the gut flat on one side. This is particu- ties 
with sand; the springs wear out, and oil larly important to remember when you ger 

Rastenenannat BY is forgotten. The result is uselessness. use block rubber. The latter is effective all 
When at a long distance from home for enough for removing the whiskers but great ac 
: a vacation, it pays to have the duplicate, care has to be taken when using it. Fur- ing 
STEAMER so that the good work of fishing may go tict 
i. pe cig oes local watchmaker, wo! 
i: unlike the entucky specialist, may not ha: 
for Your nm to repair your reel. That means bro 
' ope a long wait while it goes to and from you 
i Fishing or the parent factory. to : 
f Hunting bef 
| Trip OUR 1929 FISHING CONTEST ¥ 
: 
} NOTHER year has slipped by and _ 
j Fastde | ce bet New York FIELD ~ AND STREAM’S Nineteenth 
: ast de luxe service Detween New York, | A nnual Prize Fishing Contest is about 
, Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville and | over. There i is still a little hope for some 
; Miami, Florida, with through tickets and | of you to win a prize. The large-mouth 
; direct connections to and from all the | Black Bass Class in both the Intermediate 
famous Florida and Carolina fishing and | and Southern Divisions is open until Jan- Fist 
hunting grounds. Facilities for dogs. Take | wary po ge hy ay ee - — In 
ate ae ; open until that date. Alter that, the hi ‘ 
your car— rolled eboard—no crating, on the 1929 Contest will go down tight and — 
Write for copy of New Illustrated Book stay down as far as catching any more “ges 
“Fishing and Hunting in the Southland” fish is concerned. ey 
ae gee Of course, you can go on catching them exan 
game on the if your state laws say it’s okeh, but you fortu 
coast and in can't enter them in our Contest. You do, flech 
aE mn however, have three weeks’ grace in which As 
fresh andsalt to file your affidavit—that is three weeks durit 
eater Goh— after you catch your fish. So if you are —_ 
ode. abe fortunate enough to take a bass on De- stand 
censes, etc. cember 3lst in one of the states pre- Z _ ti I me 
Rn ae - either the eee 2 Photo Mrs. Homer E. Hoffman .-" 
‘ a Southern Divisions, you wi ave unti is 14- . have 
3 Cc LY D E MA L LO RY January 21st to send in your affidavit. The cae Weaning a, mae res Se me it 
_Lines. same goes for the tarpon. ; he caught on a No. 10 Grizzly King fly mg 
May we ask you, however, not to wait rend 
ie Ancona Baw Yor, until the last moment. Frankly, it’s a big thermore, it is not as handy because you 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency job for both our judges and ‘the clerical can’t wrap it around the leader. In the Co 
staff to get out the data on this Contest, event of not having anything better, a flat paras 
and we ‘wouldn't like to have this work rubber band will do the trick. * th 
pile up on us all at once. This stunt will save you both dollars on 
Besides, we want to publish the results and fish; the fish, of course, being the im- not t 
of the Contest in one of the very early portant consideration. binck 
spring issues, if possible. That means we of th 
will have to get busy. THE FIRST GUIDE ON A FLY or tre 
, While we have no accurate o~ on ROD od u 
hand yet regarding the outcome, can s a . 
IGHTI say that the entries have been extremely yr whe of vaya | ae meagan PT 
of F nN’ satisfactory. For a time they were coming ae ee SS ee se ae in the 
INDIANA in very slowly and we were just a bit S¢asons fly rod. You have it all — fab 
cK discouraged. This was due, undoubtedly, OUt—you .~ <a wan. f other 
rs) to the late spring which we had and also would prs ike to il 4 a little ey 0 Dr. 
on a Carter’ lure to the lack of rain during the summer. —- ms * co Maan pate mag - a 
The Bait With a Nine Year Reputation As a The flood of affidavits that came in dur- ‘ure Of such a rod. Many a pe 7 yibel 
“Fish Getter!” ing September and October, however, more ps pe he no NeKon aaa ates the rene arm 
; “PH its marvelous, wiggling. | than made up for any earlier decrease. ? anglers ‘ O just ne give it a thought. a 
responsible for the Great | Everything came out fine and everybody I me et Ste an 1 of 1i +0 the 
5 Rese mode by Ca | is happy too. There may be a few sure . Svety Dy Benctmes bos 8 col Oo ingtor 
8 ’ prises in the way of a couple of world’s in his left hand when casting—unless, of Publis 
Easy to Cast—Easy to records—though we can’t say until the course, he is a south-paw, in which case as v 
ae ae Tight. judges have passed on them he reverses his tactics. The object of do- 
FREE circular shows big fish landed on “Car. Our next job will be to get the 1930 ing this is to permit the line to shoot 
ter’s Lures’. Write today! Contest on its way. ee the Er on = forward oe 
Three Sizes—Seven Color 9 is same coil of line is also an importan 
perk sence Carter Ss factor in retrieving or taking in the slack, Fisn1 
ASK YOUR DEALER! Bestever DON’T THROW AWAY FRAYED especially in dry fly fishing. Wil 
Carter Bait Company #O————————_ LEADERS Well, what has all this to do with the splicir 
mouxarous.mp.,u.s.a.  Minnow-Like Wiggler first guide on your rod? A whole lot. Due 
EADERS with whiskers on them do to the manner in which the line is held, Om 
= not look good to the fish nor are it forms an angle at the first guide little | 
they particularly safe to use. To a trout, with the rest of the line. The result? The 4 
the frayed portions must look about like constant friction at this point will wear a splicin 
: Soa a wart on the end of one’s nose. If al- groove in the regulation type of snake sugges 
Kingfisher lowed to remain, these shaggy ends will guide and this groove will raise the actly 
° : ape work into the leader and make it weak dickens with your line. Who cares about to Row 
Fishing Tackle at those points. Don’t let your leaders get the guide? Nobody. But who wants to hack o 
that far. Look them over now. Here is a ruin a perfectly good enamel line costing the sai 
For Fresh and Salt Water Fishing cure for those that are not too badly four or five dollars, to say nothing about mE 
frayed. a double tapered one that set you back ten Oe ise 
Dood and liked by fishermen Take a small piece of sheet rubber dollars or more? Nobody. ‘ closely 
tp Ay a which, incidentally, is a good thing for an a moral of this little bedtime story ay 
j angler to carry in his kit at all times. : “Don’t use a snake guide for the first Put ‘ty 
EDW. K. TRYON CO., Phila., P: Fasten one end of your leader to some- om on your fly rod. Use a small, light and rt 
Sporting Goods Since 1811 thing rigid and hold it taut. Then fold the agate guide.” For the rest of your guides, 
DESIGNERS - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS little piece of rubber around it and gently the snake variety is the best, but an agate ( 
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“first” will save a lot of wear and tear 
on your line. 

I am convinced that the fragile quali- 
ties of the agate guide have been exag- 
gerated. I have one or more of them on 
all my rods and I never broke more than 
a couple in my life. The amount of bang- 
ing around it takes to break one isn’t par- 
ticularly good for the rod anyway; so why 
worry? What you save in lines will more 
than make up for the cost of replacing 
broken agate guides. Only let me warn 
you, a cracked agate does more damage 
to your line than the worst snake guide 
ever invented. So just examine the agate 
before you start casting to make sure it 
is perfectly sound. Then you will have 
nothing to worry about and much to be 
thankful for. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
BLACK BASS PARASITES 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

In Skaneateles Lake—one of the small Finger 
Lakes of New York State—the black and rock 
bass I have caught this year have almost without 

exception been the hosts of what appears to be 
a black grub. It is about the size of a pinhead 
and its presence is readily made apparent by 
examination of the tail and fins of the fish. 
fortunately it is not confined to the surface, but 
may be often found deeply embedded in the 
flesh as well. 

As I remember, there have been a few cases 
during previous seasons when I have noted this 
condition, but this year it has become very wide- 
spread. As a fellow fisherman, you will under- 
stand my dismay at this development i in the waters 
I most frequently fish, and appreciate, too, my 
reluctance to put fish so affected on the table. 

From the meager description of the parasite I 
have provided, do you recognize it? Can you tell 
me if it can be passed down from parent bass to 
offspring? Is there any way in which the condi- 
tion can be combated? And does it necessarily 
render the fish unfit for food? 

Epwarp L. Wess. 


Comment: Your recent inquiry E my bass 
parasites was referred to Dr. H. J. Van Cleave 
of the University of Illinois. The following ine 
formation is taken from his letter. 

From your description Dr. Van Cleave could 
not be absolutely certain regarding the identifi- 
cation of the worms. However, he thinks that the 
black spots which you describe over the surface 
of the body and fins are caused by a minute fluke 
or trematode, which is in nowise harmful to man, 
but undoubtedly spoils one’s appreciation for the 
fish. It is not handed down from parent to off- 
spring. 

These flukes undergo their early development 
in the body of snails and become encysted on the 
fish as one of the stages in their life cycle. They 
reach maturity in the digestive tract of some 
other — 

Dr. Van Cleave is quite certain that you have 
described two entirely different conditions. The 
grub-like worms which you found in the flesh are 
robably the young of tape worms. These also are 
armless if the fish is thoroughly cooked, but, of 
course, they detract from the fish’s value as food. 

Dr. Van Cleave further suggests that you write 
to the United States Bureau of Fisheries, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a small pamphlet which they 
published on the worm parasites of fish. This 
was written by H. S. Pratt. 

FisuH1nG Epitor. 


SPLICING LINES 


Fisuinc Epitor: 
Will you kindly 
Splicing fish lines? 


give me information about 


(Mrs.) C. M. Exms. 


Comment: Without knowing exactly what type 
of lines you are going to splice, it would be a 
little difficult to give you any very definite in- 
formation. 

Presuming, however, that you have in mind 
splicing a fly line to a linen backing, I would 
suggest the following method. If this is not ex- 
actly what you intend doing, you can modify it 
to suit your individual purposes. 

Roughen the end of the enamel line with the 
back of a knife for a space of about an inch. Wax 
the same amount of both lines with beeswax. This 
will give you a good grip and hold the lines 
together. Then wax some number A sewing silk 
and use this to splice the two lines together. Wind 
closely to the end of the inch of each line. Then 
finish off your winding silk with an invisible 
knot, such as is used in winding silk on rods. 

ut two or three coats of shellac on the splice 
and rub down when dry with deer fat. 

FisuinG Eprror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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You can delight 5 friends 
Christmas Day for only $10. 


OU have five friends whom you want to remember on 

Christmas Day with gifts that they will really enjoy and 
yet that will not cost a lot—friends for whom a Christmas card 
is not quite enough—men you have hunted and fished with, 
guides, brothers-in-law of your wife’s second cousin, etc. 


A year’s subscription for Field & Stream is the absolutely ideal 
gift for such people. Nothing else can be bought for as little that 
will give them one-tenth the enjoyment. We offer you— 


6 Annual Subscriptions for $10. 
a saving of a full $5.00. 


There is only one condition: one of the six subscriptions must be your 
own—either new or extension. 


Do it now. Make out your list of five names and addresses and attach 
it to the coupon below, sign the coupon, and mail it to us with your 
cheque or money order for $10. right away; and we'll see that a Christ- 
mas card is delivered to each of them on Christmas Day telling them 
of your gift. 


Don’t delay: do it now, so that we will have time to do our part. 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York 


For the enclosed $10. enter/extend my subscription for one year, and enter the names 
of the five persons hereto attached for a year’s subscription each, and send each of 
them a Christmas card announcing the subscription as a gift from me. 
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Banfield ‘26 Runabout. 
Speeds 22 3 38 M.~ PH. 
$4,250 to $5,500 





AS your boating education progresses you will realize 
as others have that the BANFIELD SEA-SKIFF 
is the one boat which gives a perfect blending of safety. 


Banfield Sea-Skiffs are built of finest selected ma- 
terials. For example, all planking is clear mahogany 
with copper rivet and brass screw fastenings to steam 
bent white oak frames, All hardware and metal trim is 
of brass. Monel metal shafts and Goodrich Cutless 
bearings are standard equipment on all models. De Luxe 
model cruisers are equipped with built-in Lux fire 
protection system. 

rhe new Banfields are priced from $2,750 to $15,000. 
You may purchase a Banfield out of income instead of 
capital, A nominal initial payment makes you the owner 
of the world’s finest sea-skiff. 


comfort, sea-ability, ruggedness and durability. It is 
the boat to which you will eventually turn for the acme 
in all-around boating satisfaction. For cruising, com- 
muting, fishing, pleasure outings or tender service 
there is no boat better fitted for the purpose. 
Banfield boats offer the only complete line of cruisers 
and runabouts employing the fundamental and proven 
safety principles of genuine dory sea-skiffs. They are 
the safest high speed boats for deep water service. 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WorRKS INC. 


‘ALES OFficts AND PERMANENT ExnisirT 
277 Pork Ave. Bidg.- son'tixivavon ave. = A -New York k City. 
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Immediate Delivery for 
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SHARKS 
(Continued from page 59) 


air,” so to speak, a short distance away, 
eyeing us with their big, staring orbs. 
One in particular finally got on my nerves. 
When he first appeared, I made a thrust 
toward him and he dashed off, gone for 
good, as I supposed. But shortly he was 
back again, this time nearer. Gradually he 
kept edging closer and closer until I 
became so occupied in watching him that 
I could do no photographing and signaled 
to be hauled up. I consider myself lucky 
that he did not rush me while I was being 
drawn to the surface. 

Frequently, while wading 
shores in shallow water, I have been 
chased out on the beach by barracuda 
which no amount of splashing or stone 
throwing could drive away. Many has 
been the fisherman who has had a similar 
experience. 

I have been attacked by lots of sharks, 
but only because I gave them cause, either 
by catching them on a hook or by har- 
pooning them. Try to approach close 
enough to a shark to harpoon him and see 
how easy it is! If the water is roiled and 
he cannot see you, by great stealth and 
caution you may be able to pole your skiff 
within throwing distance. But once let 
him get the idea that you are after him, 
and he will run himself out of sight in a 
few seconds. Next to bonefish, sharks are 
probably the most timid creatures that 
swim the seas. 

One winter we were idling along in a 
small launch off Cape Sable, Florida, when 
we espied the fin of a shark on a shallow 
bank some distance away. As the water 
would not permit of closer approach in 
the launch, my companion and I got into 
the skiff with the harpoon and poled 
toward him. As we drew near we saw that 
he was apparently asleep or resting in 
the hot sun. I drew off and threw the 
harpoon while yet some distance away and 
struck him directly in the top of the head. 


along the 


N the instant, the shark came to life 

amid a terrific roar of waters. Turni ing, 
he rushed directly at the skiff and seized 
the bow between his jaws, rending great 
pieces out of the planking with his teeth. 
It was impossible to pry him loose; so my 
companion beat him on the head with a 
belt ax until he had killed him. This shark 
was only about nine feet long. 

On another occasion we were drifting 
up a small pass on the lookout for green 
turtles. Off to the right I saw some very 
muddy water, and we turned the launch 
in that direction to investigate. Upon com- 
ing up with it I saw the peculiar knife- 
like fin of a very large hammerhead 
shark weaving back and forth. 

Grasping a heavy harpoon, we poled 
up quite close, where I hurled it with all 
my strength into the fish’s body. Like a 
flash it turned and made for the boat. It 
shot underneath it, fouled the line in the 
propeller and broke loose. But instead of 
dashing away, it returned and made for 
the boat again, and we could feel it strike 
the keel heavily several times. As we had 
no spare harpoon, we decided it was time 
we were getting away from there, and it 
was with a sigh of relief that I saw the 
shark’s fin retiring in the distance. 

I could recite numerous incidents of a 
similar nature which only strengthen my 
belief that the fierceness of sharks is 
greatly over-rated. When I say that the 
majority of sharks are harmless, it is 
merely a simple statement of fact borne 
out by long association with them. On 
occasion, if driven to it by desperate 
hunger or if attacked, the shark may be- 
come the attacker. But so will many an- 
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other generally mild-mannered creature. 

The true man-eater, the white shark 
(Carcharodon carcharias), seldom comes 
to land and is nowhere extremely common. 
In short, the bather in tropical seas stands 
far less chance of being bitten by a shark 
than he does of being struck by an auto- 
mobile at home. He stands an excellent 
chance of being bitten by a barracuda. 


THERE WILL BE PLENTY OF 
DUCKS 


(Continued from page 33) 


alone, including his automobile, takes up 
as much room as a flock of canvasback. 
Furthermore, a hunter really takes up 
about a city block of room for shooting, 
because after he shoots at them the ducks 
must have a space in which to settle down 
in range again for the next hunter in line. 
And the whole trouble is that the closer 
to civilization we have the duck refuges, 
the more hunters we must furnish per 
duck, because the land is proportionately 


valuable and it must serve a purpose for” 


an increasing number of people in order 
to make the economics figure out right. 

This has been partly solved by men 
who can afford to take the matter out of 
the hands of national economics and pay 
the difference out of their own pockets, 
which usually are well lined. A further 
solution is the ‘ ‘daily fee” club, where the 
advantages can be rented for a day or a 
week-end. In this respect the system fol- 
lowed in golf—which is a strikingly paral- 
lel situation—is applied to shooting. All 
except the final parallel: the public 
courses. Public shooting grounds are, of 
course, in existence, but not as a general 
pattern of outdoor life, as the public golf 
links are. 

Thus we have to-day three classes of 
hunters: those who have leased their four 
feet and shoot from the easy chair of the 
club blind, those who patronize the semi- 
private club which charges a daily fee, 
and the plain every-day catch-as-catch-can 
hunter who tears his coat on barbed-wire 
fences. All three classes are made up of 
dyed-in-the-wool hunters. Members of 
the first class prove it by devoting a gen- 
erous share of their income to their favor- 
ite sport, and the latter class proves it 
by what Stephen Crane referred to as 
the red badge of courage. This last class 
is the one that needs attention. 

A bill has been passed, and game 
refuges, on a national scale, are assured. 
But right here we run up against the 
proposition that while ducks can be raised 
in countless numbers, we must have shoot- 
ing grounds to harvest the crops. And 
when such public shooting grounds are 
established, we can’t dodge the fact that 
a hunter still must have elbow room for 
throwing his gun. You can’t crowd a 
shooting ground like you can a golf course 
for obvious reasons; and when you hit a 
golf ball it doesn’t soar into the high 
heavens and stay there for a couple of 
miles—not if you are an average player, 
at any rate. 

As it is, the task of getting on a public 
course is an arduous one, and only the 
most enthusiastic can weather the storm. 
The same will apply to public shooting 
grounds. It’s going to mean a lot of long 
waits for somebody, and the faint of heart 
will join the ranks of the used-to-be 
hunters. 

It may be pointed out that these public 
shooting areas and refuges will be far 
enough away from civilization to avoid 
crowds; but there you run into the propo- 
sition that when you get that far away, you 
don’t need the public areas at all. You 
need these places to take care of the 
hunters who are so close to town that they 


can’t get in on the old-style free shooting. 

What are you going to do about it? Not 
being a prophet, I don’t know; but it may 

well to bring out a certain fact: that the 
public gunning areas, with their attendant 
refuges, fail to parallel the public golt 
course in one important respect. While 
the golf course doesn’t breed golf balls 
which can fly out around the country and 
provide sport for those who inhabit the 
near-by pastures, ready and waiting with 
their golf clubs and lacking only the balls 
to play with, the game refuge breeds ducks 
that can and will provide shooting for 
hunters throughout the countryside. 

Now you can see for yourself what I've 
come to: that while we’ve been lamenting 
the disappearance of the duck, we should 
have been lamenting the possible disap- 
pearance of the average hunter. The hun- 
ter, that is, considered in terms of a park- 
ing place for him while he’s doing his 
shooting. Even with public shooting 
grounds, there’s going to be room for just 
so many hunters. Who will these hunters 
be? They will be the enthusiastic ones 
who are willing to wait their turn in line, 
or they will be those who will set up 
small establishments for themselves near 
the Government refuges. 

The expensive part of a private club is 
the raising of ducks. The Government is 
going to do that. So we will probably see 
a new kind of club come into existence: 
the inexpensive one which will dine on 
Government ducks. In other words, the 
hunters themselves will solve the problem 
some way when the Government supplies 
the ducks. 

The only reason I have for writing this 
article is to try to start a certain line of 
thought in the minds of certain duck 
hunters. Here it is: don’t worry about the 
ducks. There will be plenty of ducks—as 
many as we want. 

Nobody knows how this is going to 
work out. But one thing is certain: with 
more ducks, there will be more shooting. 
So let’s have the ducks. Let’s raise as 
many ducks, and feed and protect as many 
ducks, as we can on the new Government 
refuges. The problem of providing room 
for enough hunters to make the under- 
taking worth while is one that’s coming. 
When it comes, it will doubtless be solved. 
We've been worrying about the ducks, 
and we've solved that. We'll soon begin 
to worry about the hunters, and that will 
be solved too. Although I must admit that 
the solution seems for the moment to have 
escaped my mind! 


THE CURSE OF THE COLD NOSE 
(Continued from page 35) 


“So we have—and what of it? That's 
the stock argument of the merciful man 
who leaves his surplus cats—and they do 
build up a surplus fast—beside the road to 
catch birds or starve because he’s too 
kind-hearted to chloroform ’em and bury 
‘em - 

The big marauder stared insolently at 
them out of the thicket with wide yellow 
eyes of hate. 

“Look at him!” The Sniper half raised 
his gun and lowered it again. “Do you 
mean to tell me the Lord made birds to 
feed that sorry scoundrel? I’ve got a couple 
of loads of copper-coated turkey shot that 
would wipe that ugly grin off his face.” 

“Of course, I don’t mean it!” the other 
declared. “I don’t like his insufferable 
crust any more than you do—but we 
mustn’t plug our host’s plantation pets.” 

Sleek Tom slipped away into the thicket, 
still trading baleful look for baleful look 
with the lean sportsman, whose trigger 
finger itched more impellingly than it ever 
did in the presence of game. 
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The pointer relieved the disappointing 
tension just then by making a curious 
stand where some dead vines choked an 
old furrow. He stood high on his toes, 
alertly, but without the hypnotic rigidity 
that characterized his pose when he had 
quail. There was a bright, challenging 
look of happy expectancy in his eye akin 
to that of an urchin who, during morn- 
ing recess, has put a garter snake in 
teacher’s desk. It was a look that said, 
“Come out o’ that, you li'l rascal!” 

“Hi! Jim! Yo’ quit it!” yelled Eb, sud- 
denly recognizing these symptoms. 

It was of no use. Jim took a careful 
step forward. There was a flash of fur 
and bobbing scut of the rabbit among 
the corn-stalks, with Jim tonguing de- 
lightedly ten feet behind it. The chase led 
precipitately out of the cornfield and tore 
along a strip of wet ground. A half dozen 
jack-snipe, peacefully feeding there, 
leaped shrieking into terrified flight as 
the contestants drummed past. The gun- 
ners regretfully watched the rarer game 
depart. 

“Look at that now!” observed Eb mild- 
ly. “He done scared them birds, didn’ he? 
Lawsy ! Lawsy! Cain’t dat dog run? Cain’t 
dat rabbit run? Reckon we mought ez 
well go on. Jim gwine ter head dat rabbit 
clar inter de’ ’Geechee ’fore he leaves im.” 


N some parts of this broad land the 

hand of Industry has wrought so reck- 
lessly that it is impossible for us to 
imagine how Nature can ever repair the 
damage and heal the dry and rusty scars, 
though she devote a thousand patient 
years to the task of restoration. Gouged, 
torn, blackened and burnt, laced with 
welts of steel and harsh stripes of con- 
crete, the lovely countryside has been de- 
stroyed apparently past all mending. 
Wherever man, realizing the disaster, has 
made a belated costly attempt to restore 
the original charm, the best skill of the 
landscape surgeon results only in pathetic 
failure, so that the place has that hectic 
look of artificial health which deceives 
no one. 

But the country where the Judge and 
his friend the Sniper ranged foot-loose 
and free with the two dogs and black 
Eb for company has so far escaped the 
dreary blight. It admits to no more than 
a partial and transitory dominion of man- 
kind. Half-tamed, it seems to need but a 
brief respite to win back in full its primi- 
tive glory and to bury the monuments 
of civilization deep under a rich carpet 
of pine forest and rippling savanna. 

If a plantation goes untilled for a sea- 
son, Nature lays a swiftly healing hand 
upon the spot. Pines spring aloft magi- 
cally, and thorny vines creep out to defend 
the scratched, bare earth. The deer and 
wild turkey return from more distant 
solitudes, and wander in the rank fields 
and beneath the unkempt orchard trees. 
Even the sturdy, clay-chinked cabins, in 
the slow years that intervene before their 
shingled roofs collapse and the log walls 
crumble, lose the human imprint and take 
on the innocence of the natural object 
and become wholly as harmonious in the 
scene as the giant gum-trees that tower 
above the gray and weatherbeaten ruins. 

The sun shone warmly on the two 
friends, and a soft breeze brought the 
spicy fragrance of the wide pine wood- 
lands. Jim, having lost his rabbit in the 
impenetrable thickets of the ‘Geechee, 
came anxiously back and resumed his 
search for quail with all the careful recti- 
tude of the conscience-stricken sinner. 

he guns cracked at sufficient intervals, 
and Eb kept a fascinated gaze on the 
gentleman with the Cold Nose, half hop- 
ing for another display of impious power 
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and half in fear of that very thing. 

Down the road the negro women came 
walking, returning from the fields. Their 
bare feet made no sound in the soft red 

earth of the rude path. These humble wo- 
men, in spite of their rough, soiled cloth- 
ing and their incongruous corn-cob pipes 
contentedly a-light, had a dignity and grace 
that fitted them well. 

After a time the bell at the plantation 
house sent out its summons, and calling 
in the dogs, the little party went in to din- 
ner. A long flight of wooden steps led up 
from the dooryard to the shady gallery of 
the house. The Judge and the Sniper were 
curious to note a new crisp ten-dollar bill 
affixed with a thumb-tack prominently to 
a gallery post. Old Fitz, coming with a 
bucket of water and soap and towels, ex- 
plained the matter: 

“De boss man done fasten dat money 
dar. Hit’s cat money. Dey’s an ol’ mean- 
lookin’ brindle tom-cat hang eround de 
branch lately, an’ de boss man lak mighty 
well to git him killed off. He post de 
money an’ ‘low hit de property of any- 
body who kin lay dat ol’ debbil low.” 

Of the afternoon’s experiences that be- 
fell the two and how they roused the three 
big Sawdust Pile bevies and shot a fast 
race with the old twelve-bore pitted 
against the little twenty in which— But we 
may have that history at another time. We 
do know, however, that late that night, 
bathed and fed and wondrously sleepy, 
the Sniper bethought him of one thing 


more. 

“Judge,” said he, “if you hadn't held my 
hand this day, I'd have done a good deed 
and there’d be no ten-dollar bill pinned to 
a certain gallery post that we know of 
to-night. Actually, and in equity, you owe 
me that frog-skin, but I’ll cancel the debt 
if you'll tell me how in Sam Hill you got 
up that first covey. You know—when we 
lied to Eb about the Curse of the Cold 
Nose. Did you smell ’em?” 

The Judge laughed aloud. 

“Saw-’em, you owl,” said he. “They ran 
across the side of the road right ahead 
of the car, and neither of you noticed. I 
swear,” he added with a flash of insight, 
“T believe you almost swallowed your own 
yarn!” 


NEW ZEALAND RAINBOW 
(Continued from page 31) 


Perhaps it had really been a few min- 
utes, perhaps a whole day. I could not re- 
member everything that had happened. I 
lost line and gained it. The rainbow was 
as powerful as a submarine. He could not 
be brought to the shore. Sometimes he 
swam against the current as if it were 
still water. But always he would turn and 
drift down. 

Suddenly I perceived a new danger! I 
was already at the boat! I had to follow 
him below it. His weight carried him when 
his strength was waning. I could visualize 
him in the green slant in the turmoil of 
waters where I could not follow. I made 
a desperate effort and turned his head 
toward me—close to the bank. My hand 
reached for his massive head, slipped into 
his gills. I ran my fingers clear through 
his mouth and locked them with my 
thumb. His jaws closed, but I did not 
mind the hurt. I lifted him out. 

The sight of my rainbow was incredible. 
His back was a dark golden brown, his 
side red as fire. He was as dark and richly 
golden underneath as the golden trout of 
the Sierras. His eyes were wild and dark 
and vibrant with life. He was indeed as 
long as my leg, and so wide and thick I 
could not have dared even then to estimate 
his weight. I had never before seen such 
a trout out of the water, or in the water 

(Continued on page 73) 
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FILMO 


The personal movie camera 














Back home from the big woods... 
words fail you . . . you try in vain 
to picture the exciting hunt. . 
then’s when you'll like Filmo best. 

Companion to your finest gun is 
the Filmo 70-D, whose great pre- 
cision makes its operation as easy 
and as simple as aiming a rifle and 
pulling the trigger. Its three-lens 
turret, seven film speeds, and its 
variable viewfinder are always ready 
for any type of movie shot. 

Ask your dealer for details on 
Filmo 70-D and on the new Filmo 
Traveler Combination Outfit, a com- 
plete ensemble, in matched Bengal 
Cobracases, ofeverything thesports- 
man might need for his own mov- 
ies. Or write today for literature. 
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All Filmos Take 50 or 100 ft. Films 
For black and white pictures, Filmo Cameras use 
Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) in the yellow box— 
both regular and panchromatic— obtainable at prac- 
tically all dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. 
Filmo Cameras and Filmo Projectors are adaptable, 
under license from Eastman Kodak Company, for 
use of Eastman Kodacolor film for home movies in 
full color. Cost of film covers developing and return 
postpaid, within the country where processed. 
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Dept. M, 1810 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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FURTHER NOTES ON 
THE DIAMOND-BACK 
RATTLER 
By Ray Schrenkeisen 


AST July, in this Department, we 
published a little article called 
“Notes on the Diamond-back Rat- 
tler.” I think we heard from al- 

most everybody that ever saw one of these 
reptiles. The response was gratifying and 
many of the letters extremely interesting 
—so much so, that we want to quote from 
some of them. Perhaps we can stir up a 
little more interest. 

Mr. C. W. Mitchell of Jeanerette, 
Louisiana, tells us that in his neck of the 
woods, the diamond-back is very plentiful 
on the thickly wooded ridges and in the 
dense cane-brakes. One day, he was hunt- 
ing bear with dogs. The weather was in- 
tensely hot, and while listening to the 
music of the pack in hot pursuit of bruin, 
Mr. Mitchell decided to quench his thirst 
at a nearby spring. As he got down on his 
hands and knees, there came that unmis- 
takable and blood-congealing sound of the 
deadly rattler. There it was, not more 
than about fifteen inches 
away and only a thick growth 
of weeds intervening between 
Mr. Mitchell’s face and those 
poisonous fangs. Our corre- 
spondent says that he did a 
backward “flip” that would 
have put an acrobat to shame, 
after which he proceeded to 
roll, shuffle and scuffle until 
he had put a safe distance be- 
tween himself and the reptile. 
After regaining his feet. as 
well as his composure, Mr. 
Mitchell sneaked up toward 
the spot where he had seen 
the rattler. He found him 
slowly slinking away to cov- 
er. A well placed rifle shot 
“cooked his goose,” once and 
for all. 

This rattler made no at- 
tempt to strike and it is Mr. 
Mitchell’s opinion that it 
heard him but did not see 
him. 

A friend of Mr. Mitchell’s 
suddenly came upon a dia- 
mond-back not three feet 
away. It didn’t give the 
slightest indication of being 
disturbed, nor did it rattle 
when the muzzle of a rifle 
was pointed at its head. This 
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same hunter killed another rattler with 
a half-swallowed quail in its mouth. This 
is very interesting in contrast to Dr. 
Raymond L. Ditmar’s experience. This 
noted authority has never been successful 
in inducing these reptiles to feed upon 
feathered prey of any kind. Mr. Mitchell’s 
opinion is, however, that they feed mostly 
upon rabbits and rats, though it is not at 
all unlikely that they sometimes vary their 
diet with an occasional ground-nesting 
bird. 

After many years’ experience with all 
kinds of snakes, Mr. Mitchell has come to 
the conclusion that neither the diamond- 
back nor any other poisonous reptile will 
attack without provocation. They will 
strike, he believes, only in self-defense— 
when their “don’t-tread-on-me” attitude 
has been imposed upon. The diamond- 
back rattler is a fighter and will almost 
always hold his ground when necessary. 


The diamond-back rattler getting ready to strike 
Photo Archibald Rutledge 
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Mr. J. M. Davis of Moorhead, Missis- 
sippi, regards the diamond-back as a gen- 
tleman. He says that, although there are 
lots of them in his part of the country, he 
has had very few encounters with them. 
This is due, he thinks, to the fact that 
they never pick a fight unless forced to— 
and he has on a few occasions come to 
pretty close quarters with them. 

One day Mr. Davis was seated against 
a log, in a hole of which was a large 
diamond-back. He had startled the reptile 
by having fired at a squirrel. The snake 
came out of his hiding place in a great 
hurry, and while it easily could have struck 
Mr. Davis in the head or neck, it made no 
attempt to do so. Our correspondent ad- 
mits, however, that for the remainder of 
the day he was just a bit shaky. We are 
not going to hold this against him either. 

On another occasion, our correspondent 
was seated on a log when one of these 
reptiles crawled between his feet and the 
log. I ask you, can you imagine anything 
that would make life seem more futile? 
Mr. Davis confesses that he turned cold 
all over, but he remained perfectly mo- 
tionless until the reptile had gone by. In 
other words, we presume he turned so 
cold that he became frozen stiff to the log 
—and here again we promise 
to think just as much of him 
as we ever did. 

“To sum it up,” says Mr. 
Davis, “the rattlesnake is a 
gentleman. As long as I have 
tramped the woods in which 
he makes his home, he has 
never attacked me. He will 
retreat first, but fight if 
pressed.” 

A local physician told him 
that in his fifteen years of 
practice he has heard, on the 
average, of less than one case 
of snake bite a year. During 
all this time, there was only 
one death from this cause. 


HE largest of these rep- 

tiles ever seen by Mr. 
Davis had sixteen rattles and 
a button. 

Another one of our readers 
who signs himself “Old 
Timer,” says that he has 
killed dozens of diamond- 
backs but has never seen one 
strike. They will coil and 
rattle when disturbed, but 
attack only as a last resort. 
He has never come upon any 
that wouldn't make a getaway 
if given half a chance. On 
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“A snarl, a quick bound” !!!— 


“Then—fifty miles from the start—our tawny quarry took 
shape and substance. Although we got no sleep at all all that 
night, C. C. seemed a very contented man when day dawned. 
He had decided that the “toughening process” had gone far 
enough. Having sent a messenger ahead to stop the boat, we 
were doing a twenty-mile stretch in order to catch it at dawn 
next day. 


We outspanned at 11:00 p.m., with twelve good miles behind 
us, and were soon under our blankets. While we were still in 
the semi-conscious stage a thunderous grunt from the dark 
bush behind us, answered immediately by the rush of our tired 
oxen toward the firelight, brought us both to our feet with rifle 
in hand. 


At first nothing was visible, but C. C. had an electric torch 
attached to his rifle, and switching this on, he swept the 
darkness in our rear with its beam. As it reached our sleigh 
track it fell on twin spots of light, and revealed a great, 
shadowy form pressed flat to earth behind them. A snarl, a 
quick bound, and he was beyond the light rays, a mere in- 
stant before two bullets searched the spot where he had lain. 
At the same time, C. C. got his first illustration of motion 
slightly quicker than a ‘bad man’s hand on a six gun.’ 


But desire for sleep had vanished. Knowing Leo’s little ways 
—his cunning and his infinite patience—I was not fooled by 
an hour’s interval of silence. At the end of that time our cattle, 
which had resumed their interrupted sleep, again sprang up 
with a rush. Silence for a few moments while the torch again 





searched the darkness. Then from two hundred yards away came a 
duet in leonine harmony. This showed that lion number one had 
rejoined an ambushed comrade, and that the pair had decided to 
stampede the cattle out of range of the ‘evil eye’ which had balked 
the finest stalking skill in the world.” 


We take keen pleasure in announcing the publication of one of the most remarkable and 
thrilling true stories of dangerous hunting that has ever been published anywhere— 


“ AFRICAN GAME TRAILS” 


Not long ago a California sportsman, Mr. C. C. Thompson, took 
a hunting trip in Africa, engaging the services as guide of W. 

Chadwick, who was for eighteen years a game ranger of the British 
Government. Mr. Chadwick has written a description of this trip 








Other February features 


A TALK ABOUT SNAKES 


An invaluable article that tells you exactly what 
to do when struck by a venomous snake with 
no serum or permangenate available. 


CARRY ON 


The true story of a totally blind setter that 
hunts with the best of them. 


WHY STARVE IN THE WOODS? 


Where and how to find nourishing food pro- 
vided in abundance by Nature. 


SOLVING THE RABBIT RIDDLE 


How and why snowshoe rabbits change color. 
If you don’t know, you’d never guess. 


BOATS I HAVE FISHED FROM 


A lot of practical dope by a famous sportsman, 
who knows his keels and strakes. 


BABUY 


A big game hunt in the Philippines with treach- 
erous and murder-loving guides. 


and many other articles of equal interest and value. 




















that you will enjoy as you have seldom enjoyed anything. Because 
it turned out to be a most unusual trip in many respects—packed 
with exciting adventures, narrow escapes, and incidents of extra- 
ordinary interest. And despite the great difficulties and hardships 
experienced it was a most successful trip, Mr. Thompson getting 
splendid specimens of the game he most desired. Take our word 
for it; you will enjoy this story immensely, Dont miss it. It begins— 


in the FEBRUARY issue of 


es 





And of course this is only one of many splendid articles in that 
issue. We constantly try to make each issue of Field & Stream 
better than any of its predecessors; and it is our belief that this 
February issue will be the best we have published in 37 years. 


In just a few more days old Chris will harness his reindeer for 
their annual marathon. You have a lot of friends that you want 
to remember with gifts that they will really value but that will not 
set you back a month’s rent. There isn’t a thing you could give 
them costing less than twenty times as much that they would 
appreciate and enjoy as much as a year’s subscription for Field 
& Stream. We offer you 5 gift subscriptions and a subscription 
for yourself (mew or renewal), or a total of 6 subscriptions, for 
only $10. Send the names now so we can send Christmas cards 
announcing gifts. 


Remember that most newsdealers sell out early. If you do 
not subscribe tell your dealer to be sure to save a copy of 
February for you. 
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The Newest Garments for 


Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and processed to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 
fur at a reasonable price, and is 
both moth-proof and odorless. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 


asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catal 
We havea beautiful book ready 
for mailing, showing many o 
the King-of UF 

men, womenand children, atre- 
markably low prices. Before 

select your L or winter = 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 






STYLE BAFC Garment § ¢ 
King-oF UR body, horsehide m Approval 

er sleeves, shoulders, Togeueain’ you with Cevessty 

Bockete and piping. Fian- andcomf ing-oF URgar- 


ments, we make you this offer. 
—If we have no dealer near you, you may order garment 
wanted, direct from us, with privilege of inspection. 
rite for Free Catalog Today. 
DEALERS—If you do not already have King-oFUR 

Garments in stock, you will want to know about 

these new and better Outdoor Garments and the 

biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oFUR Products 


Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 


the leaders in Custom Tanning. 
Dept. FS Dubuque, Iowa 





$1.25 
POSTPAID 





BEAN’S COLD PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make 
your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same 
as your everyday _ Every hunter should wear 
them on long tram: 

Made of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with 
adjustable steel are 

Send for ais of Maine Hunting 
Footwear and Other Specialties. 


L. L. BEAN, 1 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


HowTo Secure A 
Gove rnment Position 


Why worry about rn layoffs, hard times? Get a Gov- 
ernment job! Increased salaries, steady work, 
travel, good pay. Examinations coming. 
I'll help you become a Custom House 
Clerk, Railway Postal Clerk, 
Post Office Clerk, City Mail 
Carrier, Rural Carrier—or 
get into any other Government 
job you want. Examinations 
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his trips afield, “Old Timer” carried a 
stick with a leather lash. With this, he 
says, these reptiles could be easily stunned 
—after which they were killed. 

A horse belonging to this same man 
was struck on the lip by a diamond-back. 


Some two or three months after the 
snake had been captured, eighteen small 
rattlers were found in the cage with it, 
An owl was put in with them but was not 
disturbed—they all lived together happily, 

Finally an opossum was placed in the 





Photo N. y. Zoological Society 


The rear portion of this diamond-back shows how perfectly these reptiles harmonize 
with their background 


After slashing the wound with a knife, it 
was treated with lard and coal-oil. Outside 
of the fact that the horse looked like a 
hippopotamus for a few days, due to the 
general swelling which set in, the animal 
was as well as ever within a week after 
being bitten. 

The only time of the year during which 
“Old Timer” regards the rattlers as really 
dangerous is in August when they are 
partly blind as a result of shedding their 
skin. Then they appear to be nervous as 
they rattle almost constantly. Under these 
circumstances, they are apt to strike with- 
out warning. Despite this, however, “Old 
Timer” says he prefers a barrel of rattlers 
to one copperhead. 

Some very interesting stories about dia- 
mond-backs were told us by Mr. James L. 
McNair of Laurinburg, North Carolina. 
One experience which he had would seem 
to disprove the statement that a rattler 
will never follow a person in order to 
make an attack or that they seldom strike 
unless cornered. 

Mr. McNair was fishing along the edge 
of a pond which had a heavy growth of 
bushes and grass on the shore. To get to 
the water he had to go over a narrow 
path. He had on hip boots and waded in 
to where the water was about a foot deep. 
The first intimation he had of a rattler 
being in the path was when he was struck 
from the rear. Fortunately the snake did 
not get his fangs into Mr. McNair, due 
to the heavy boots which he was wearing. 


S soon as the reptile could get to the 
surface of the water again, he immedi- 
ately crawled back on the shore and coiled 
ready to strike. Needless to say Mr. Mc- 
nair kept a safe distance, though he had to 
stay in the water for almost an hour until 
that diamond-back got out of his path. 
A few years ago, two friends of Mr. 
McNair discovered a rattler crawling into 
a hole. They devised a trap, placing it at 
the entrance to the hole, and caught the 
snake. They put it in a wire cage and 
offered it mice, small birds, etc. Sometimes 
it would strike at them and at other times, 
would ignore them entirely. 


cage and the next morning it had killed 
and eaten all the young snakes. The ’pos- 
sum was left in the cage and the following 
day it killed and ate a portion of the large 
snake. 

I wish we had the space to quote further 
instances from some of these interesting 
letters. Perhaps we can do so at some 
future date. 

The experiences of our various corre- 
spondents seem to show that you can never 
tell how one of these diamond-backs will 
act. It is a sure bet, however, that it is 
never safe to take a chance. 


A FEW CAMP COOKING KINKS 
By Dick Cole 


HE modern gasoline campstove has 

made the preparation of “eats” in 
camp nearly as convenient as over the 
gas range at home. In fact, a campstove 
is an essential requisite to the camper. But, 
even so, zest is added to life in camp by 
falling ‘back ‘upon some of the oldtime, 
open-fire recipes. Indeed, many palate- 
tempting dishes can be prepared only that 
way, regardless of the facilities offered 
by the campstove. Foremost among these 
is “bean-hole” beans. 

Anyone who has read stories of the 
logging camps of the North Woods will 
have seen mention made of bean-hole 
beans, and perhaps one’s imagination has 
been intrigued. The logging camp beans 
are baked in a big iron pot buried in hot 
ashes for twelve hours or more. The 
camper can obtain the same results on a 
smaller scale. 

The first requisite for bean-hole beans 
is a receptacle for the beans themselves. 
An old-fashioned iron kettle is best, but 
a camper usually avoids carrying such 
heavy, bulky equipment. Any fairly large 
tin can with a snap-on lid will serve very 
well. The recipe follows: 

Parboil one quart of navy beans in un- 
salted water. The salt pork used in the 
baking process will provide ample salti- 
ness. When the beans can be easily crushed 
between the fingers, drain off the water. 
Next fill the bean-hole can with alternate 
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y. it i lace ~ 
and snap it in place. R L k 
the Before packing the bean-can, a hole ay amp uic ly 
about one foot in diameter and in depth 
should be dug near the campfire. Hot coals ( 
from the fire are scraped into the hole A 
and the bean-can placed upon them. More 
coals are packed around and on top of the “4 ° 
can. Several layers of wet paper placed os Write for 
over the vent-hole will prevent ashes from 7 
entering the can. The whole is covered with fo Rt al Factory 
loose soil and left for ten or twelve hours. re) »% Price 
It is well to prepare the beans with , iy 
the evening meal. Then a hot breakfast - 
will await the camper in the morning. 30 Days ; ; 
Home = td 
O mention baking potatoes in the hot T . | Pe § - ns 
ashes seems very mediocre, but_few ria “ 
people know how to do it properly. First, a . ¥ : 
thoroughly clean the potatoes. Then wrap Relieve That Troublesome Ailmen 
ary - sear ing age digs 2 po higg — Write at once and let me tell you how to relieve that troublesome ailment with Infra- 
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brushed off, leaving a spotlessly clean through active, normal blood circulation. 
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nize aco eg onti d hey ile saad 7; “ de according to directions and see if it does not bring you wonderful results. 
rocadoe ianenitende tae Se : : 
licious. 4 Harmless You or anyone in your home can use the lamp on instant notice. 
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illed i ¢ ory. it os placed in any position. Leading health authorities recommend it. Letters from satisfied 
; product of camp cookery. First, mix up | S 
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oan pet recipe. Make the consistency of the First cost only cost. Connect with Peery light ry et. 
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? it over the fire. Turn the stick so the 
beans dough does not drip off. It will soon be- 
elves. come plastic and puff out. Bake over a HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 
but hot fire for two minutes. Then cover with = 
such another layer of dough and bake again 
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WILD LIFE IN HARRIMAN 
STATE PARK 


IGHTY few New Yorkers realize 

the abundance and diversity of wild 
life to be found in their Harriman State 
Park, located in the highlands of the 
Hudson River and the northern Ramapo 
Mountains, 15 miles inland from the west 
shore of the Hudson River and within 50 
miles of New York City. This sanctuary 
is a magnificent demonstration of what 
adequate and far-sighted conservation will 


0. 

Stop to think of this for a moment. With 
the exception of a few of the larger ani- 
mals, such as elk and black bear, every 
species that was indigenous to that region 
two hundred years ago, is found there 
today. How many sections of the country 
are there about which the same may be 
said? As a matter of fact, black bear are 
occasionally seen, though they are, in all 
probability, visitants from the Catskill 
Mountains. Quite recently, even cougars 
have been suspected of being “among 
those present,” but this, I believe, has not 
been definitely determined. Beavers were 
introduced into the Park from the Adi- 
rondacks less than ten years ago. Today, 
the limit of thirty suitable sites for dams 
and ponds have been reached, the au- 
thorities are giving away surplus indi- 
viduals. 

Among those creatures which one would 
least expect to find in this section, is the 
wild turkey. These birds have been raised 
from eggs hatched on the estate of E. 
Roland Harriman. According to a recent 
report, a flock of about twenty are now 
scattered through the western part of 
the preserve. 


PAIR of otter have lately returned, 
as indicated by the slides seen around 
Stony Brook. Fisher, Canadian lynx and 
bobcats have also been reported. Deer, of 
course, are exceptionally plentiful. Foxes 
have increased so rapidly, that a campaign 
to reduce their numbers has been started. 
A bird which one would hardly expect 
to find as far north as this is the turkey 
buzzard. In fact, twenty years ago, they 
were rarely seen in the Highlands. Today, 
it is not regarded as anything unusual 
to see a number of these scavengers soar- 
ing high over the Hudson Valley. It is 
thought by some authorities that the large 
number of small birds and animals killed 
by automobiles have induced a number 
of these birds to leave their normal south- 
ern range. Eagles, too, are occasionally 
seen. 

It’s an inspiring thought to know that 
we have so great a variety of wild animals 
and birds near a great city. It is almost 
too good to be true were it not that these 
statements can easily be verified by any- 
one willing to investigate the wild life of 
this region. These are facts of which 
the conservation authorities may well be 
proud and they deserve the undying grati- 
tude of the citizens of New York State. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SNOWSHOE AND MOCCASIN 
FASTENINGS 


Campinc Epirtor: ; 

How many ways are there to lace or tie an 
Indian moccasin with thongs? (Moc low). How 
many to tie a web snowshoe? With thongs. 

I have hunted all over the United States 
and Canada, also Africa, but my last trip was 
over eighteen years ago so have sure for- 
gotten some things! 

H. S. 


Ans.—Your letter in regard to lacing moc- 
casins and snowshoes has been referred to Elon 
Jessup, author of Camping Hints, who says: 

“The true Indian moc, of course, is more like 
a slipper than a shoe. Sometimes it will stay 
on of itself. The customary lacing method, so 


far as I have observed, is to punch a row of 
holes around the top opening, weave a thong in 
and out and then tie (puckering string style). 
This same system can be taken a step further, 
which is probably what you refer to. That is to 
say, you can use a long thong, weave it in and 
out in the foregoing manner, run it across the 
top of the foot (about half way between heel 
and toe), loop it under itself and up, then give 
it three or four turns around the ankle and tie. 

“In regard to the second question, the only 
way I know is the usual Indian method. Of 
course there are several modern toe-cap rigs, 
but I don’t suppose you refer to any of those. 
I’m not sure can describe intelligently the 
Indian method, but I’ll do my best. 

“The thong is first looped around your heel, 
both ends forward. You poke the ends through 
the post holes on either side of the toe, bring 
them up and criss-cross them over the top of the 
foot, take a half-inch on either side, run the 
ends to the rear and tie them behind the heel. 
Very often a toe bridle is also used; simply a 
separate and shorter thong woven into the 
webbing at either side.” 


Campinec Eprror. 


MORE ABOUT SMOKING FISH 


Campinc EpiTor: 

On page 106 of the May Fiecp anp STREAM, a 
correspondent asks about smoking fish. When 
traveling in the North the following is the 
method we use to cure trout after leaving the 
streams. 

Split fish down the back and take out the 
backbone. Salt well and dry in the sun (if pos- 
sible), protected from flies. Now build a square 
rack of small poles about two and one-half feet 
high and three feet square. Spread your salted 
fish on this and build a small fire of poplar 
wood (“popple”’) for smoke. In a day you can 
smoke your fish beautifully. 

Many a time on the trail, when using this 
method, I have thoroughly enjoyed my lunch 
of hard tack, smoked trout and plain tea. 

H S. HeEpces. 

Another reader who saw the request for in- 
formation on smoking fish sends us the following: 
Campinc Eprror: 

hoe | to secure a large flour or sugar barrel. 

Knock out both ends and bore holes about four 
inches apart at the edges of one end so as to 
run a number nine or heavier wire through to 
string the fish on. Dig a hole in the ground 
about a foot deep, just large enough so that 
the barrel will cover it. Then dig a small trench 
= to provide draft and permit placing more 
wood. 
_ In the case of catfish or bullheads, clean, leav- 
ing heads and skin on. Place in saturated brine 
solution over night. Scrape and wipe dry; then 
string on wires. Place wet canvas or gunny sacks 
over the top of the barrel and smoke, regulating 
draft carefully so that you do not get too much 
flame and heat. 

Half to one pound fish will be delicious in 
three to six hours. In the case of much larger 
fish, they may be placed across the wires instead 
of stringing. 

Hickory wood is considered among the best 
for smoking. A screen may be placed inside the 
barrel just below the fish. If one should fall, this 
will keep it out of the fire. 


Jno. W. Rost. 


REMOVING FEATHERS FROM DUCKS 
Campinc Epitor: 

Many a good duck dinner has been missed by 
the hunter saying, “You take them.” One reason 
for this liberal impulse is that not everyone wants 
the tedious job of picking the ducks. 

Not long ago a friend told me of an experiment 
of dipping the ducks into hot paraffin. Upon try- 
ing it I found it to be unusually satisfactory. 

Heat a few pounds of white paraffin to a hot 
temperature and dip the ducks. Allow them to 
drain back into the pan and lay them aside to 
cool. This permits several ducks to be dipped in 
a small amount of paraffin. After cooling, the 
feathers can be removed as easily as husking an 
ear of corn, leaving the skin free of feathers and 
down. 

G. G. SawTELLe 
THE LODGEPOLE PINE 


Camptnc Eprtor: 

What sort of a tree is the lodgepole? I would 
like to know where it is found and the nature 
of the wood. 

Rosert McKim. 

Ans.—The lodgepole pine is found in the West 
throughout most of the Rockies and Sierras from 
Alaska to the southern part of the United States. 
It grows, as a rule, in dense stands. The trunk is 
very straight but the branches are twisted. There 
are two leaves in a sheath and the cones are 
smooth and covered with rosin. 

he wood is light as white pine but not as 
strong. It is very hard to split due to the large 
number of knots it contains. Campers in the 
West use it for tent poles, canoe poles or any- 
thing requiring the use of a light, straight and 
strong stick. 


Campinc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Field and Stream—January, 
NEW ZEALAND RAINBOW 
(Continued from page 67) 


either. For long I sat looking at him. 
Finally I became conscious of the spoon 
fishermen. They had come up to the cross- 
ing and met Tom and Breckon, who had 
descended from the bluff. 

“Hey, bring him over!” Tom shouted. 

“Yeah, hurry up! We can’t stand the 
suspense,’ ’ Breck added. 

Placing the fish in the bottom of the 
boat, I rowed across the river. Tom and 
Breckon awaited me with eager eyes and 
hands. Tom took my rod. Breck pounced 
upon the fish and laid it carefully on some 
ferns at the feet of the spooners. 

“There!” he began. “You had real sport! 
You’ve seen it done? Righto! And a 5%- 
ounce rod—on a fly!” 

He was precise, emphatic, his voice 
tinged with irony. He too had become a 
fly” fisherman, as the bane of our ex- 
istence chose to call us. Now all they 
could do was stare and assent weakly. 
They too were fishermen. 

Next Breck procured a long stick. We 
put this through the gills of the big trout 
and, swinging him between us, started for 
camp. I was in a daze most of the way. 
I could not keep my eyes off the rainbow. 
I felt buoyant, like a toe dancer on clouds. 
The day, far advanced, soared above me. 
But the trout, he was supreme. Was I 
insane or just crazy? No, he was there. 
My arm ached from carrying him. 

We slipped up on camp stealthily, so 
as not to disturb any one. I saw Dad and 
Uncle R. C. sitting in front of Dad’s tent. 
John approached them from the rear; two 
strangers were standing near them. Cap 
was visible across the river fishing. All 
at once Dad discovered us. He waved his 
hand. His eyes bulged. He let out a terrible 
yell. 

" “Whoopee! Hey, Cap, go drown your- 
self !” 

We stalked into camp. Nonchalantly I 
laid the fish down. Calmly I requested a 
pair of scales. Inside I was nearly bursting 
with excitement as Dad fumbled in the 
tent but could not find any. Then one of 
the strange gentlemen picked the fish up 
on his own scales. 

“You’ve a big one here—151%4. And on 
a 5%4-ounce rod! Why, that’s the largest 
trout ever caught in New Zealand on such 
tackle.” 

I had to sit down, or rather fall down 
then. Realization would not come quickly. 

John was all eyes. Uncle R. C. beamed. 
And Captain Mitchell soon appeared upon 
the scene. As usual he was calm, but his 
eyes shone as he shook my hand and said: 
‘| heard your Dad’s yell and knew what 
had happened. By Jove, that’s a fine fish!” 

What a trout! Never will I forget him. 
Ihad him mounted, and have him in my 
room where I can gaze upon him often. 
Somehow he seems unreal, that rainbow. 
I cannot place him with other trout I re- 
member; they all fade into insignificance 
before him. 

That day in beautiful New Zealand, wild 
lonely land of the south, that never-to-be- 
forgotten morning on the Tongariro! 


THEIR HANDICAP 
(Continued from page 21) 


However, I am afraid that he really 
was asking, “What kind of cereal for 
breakfast this morning ?” 

And many a night when we were lost 
and feeling our way down the side of a 
mountain, old Buck would stop short. I 
knew what he meant, all right enough. 
He could see in the dark, and I couldn't. 
The surest way to prove that he was right 
was to climb off and roll a rock. If the 
tock bounced and rattled a few feet and 
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then was heard no more, the natural con- 
clusion was that if a man and horse pur- 
sued the same course as the rock they 
would be heard no more. Consequently 
when Buck stopped short I was willjng 
to admit that directly ahead was the edge 
of the Grand Cajion, or some equally dis- 
astrous drop-off, and immediately began 
to hunt another way to camp. 

Several times I have been heartily 
ashamed of myself for failing to under- 
stand what my dogs have tried to tell 
me. I remember especially a very dainty 
high-strung pointer—a dog of a very af- 
fectionate and sensitive nature. Like all 
bird dogs, she had a piercing, nerve-racking 
bark. Now forty hounds can drone a 
chorus at the moon, and I am merely lulled 
to sleep by the music. But let a bird 
dog commence its nervous yapping, and I 
become irritable, especially if the hour is 
late and I have just turned over for the 
second time! 


HIS particular dog was easily con- 

trolled. A word usually sufficed to 
quiet her, and continued scolding was un- 
necessary. One night on a camp hunt I 
tied her to an oak tree. As soon as I was 
comfortably wrapped in my _ blankets 
Nellie began to bark. 

“Shut up!” I growled. 

She paid me no heed, and continued to 
bark frenziedly. I scolded, threatened and 
finally got up. After I had worn out a 
good switch I went back to bed. Nellie 
began to bark again. I lost my temper— 
something a man should never do with an 
animal. However, I had hunted hard that 
day and was tired; so I got up and 
thrashed her again. Finally I discovered 
that I had tied my dog in a bed of stinging 
ants, and she was being unmercifully tor- 
tured. Ashamed? Of course, I was 


ashamed, but that did not assuage Nellie’s | 


pain. 


Old Pearl was very wise and was the finest 
wildcat dog I have ever seen. She knew 
all there was to know about cats, and ten 
young dogs were learning rapidly under 
her expert teaching. 

We went hunting one night with old 
Pearl and the rest of the pack. Shortly 
after we had reached the edge of the 
swamp we heard her. Although we knew 
that she would not trail anything but a 
wildcat, we looked eagerly in the sand 
with our flash-lights for the track. There 
it was! The biggest Kind of a cat had 
traveled along an old logging road that 
edged the swamp, but the track was headed 
our way and old Pearl was going the 
other way. 

“Here, Pearl!” shouted Carroll. “Come 
here, old Lady!” 

But Pearl went on. Carroll fumed and 
grumbled. 

“She’s back-tracking,” he said. “The 
old fool is wrong as sure as shootin’. 
That cat was travelin’ south.” 

But even as we talked and decided that 
the old Lady had made a mistake, her 
clear, true cry rang out stronger. There 
was an eager note in her baying—she 
barked faster. 

“By George,” said Carroll, “she’s about 
to get him up!” 

And within five minutes she had jumped 
the cat and the young dogs were racing 
to her. We found where the cat had 
caught a small pig and eaten part of it. 
Pearl had trailed him to his kill. As 
usual, she had been right. 

Such a race as that was! For seven 
hours the pack cried in a steady, ringing 
chorus that sent the echoes rolling down 
the swamp. It was daylight when I slung 
the cat on my back and started home. As 

(Continued on page 77) 








Once I owned a fox-hound named Pearl. | 
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ME down now, pull out 
some of the big ones, like the 
Sea Bass pictured above, a tar- 
pon, or a string of equally game 
redfish, speckled trout or black- 
fish. They are all here-~and all 
biting. In addition, you will find 
an unexcelled hunting ground~- 
ducks, geese, and quail galore, 
Splendid golf courses, fine sad- 
dle horses, and beautiful bridle 
paths, motor roads which skirt 
the waters of the Gulf--every- 
thing you like to do out-of- 
doors. Easily and comfortably 
reached on L. & N. trains from 
the East, North, and Central 
West. Write R. D. Pusey, Gen. 
Pass. Agt., Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., Room 440-B, 9th & Broad- 
way, Louisville, Ky., for _Gulf 
Coast booklet and information. 
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DOPING YOUR FUEL 
By Henry Clay Foster 


THE outboard motor boat racing 
field, countless experiments have been 
made, and are still in progress, to de- 
termine the proper mixtures of ex- 
plosive liquids. It has become almost 
commonplace for every winner to pose 
as having some mysterious mixture of 
gasoline and something-or-other that 
drove his outfit faster than the others. And 
always it is the speaker’s own discovery. 
3ut he won't tell you what it is—he wants 
to win again. The chances are he will 
lose the next race anyhow, such being 
the run of things in the outboard racing 
game. However, despite this entirely en- 
durable hokum about 
fuel mixtures, there are 
some points which ev- 
eryone who races should 
know. 

High test gasoline, 
we all know, can be 
used with higher com- 
pression, leaves less .car- 
bon and is altogether 
the best thing to use 
when we want to get the 
best performance from 
an outboard motor. The 
difference between high 
and low test gasoline 
lies in the specific gravi- 
ties of the two. There 
is a difference in the 
amount of hydrogen in 
them. The _ gasoline 
which contains the 
greatest amount of hy- 
drogen is the lighter— 
and better as fuel for 
combustion. High test 
gasoline burns more 
smoothly and produces 
more power in an out- 
board motor. It will 
withstand high compres- 
sion without pre-com- 
bustion—the frequent 
cause of “knocking” in a motor—and is, 
therefore, most suitable for airplane use 
as well as in racing outboard motors. 

Past this point, the problem presents 
itself. You can buy high test gasoline 
ready to mix with your oil according to 
the prescribed mixture for your particu- 
lar motor. But to get more power out 
of the motor than high test gasoline alone 
will give, stimulants must be added. 
Therefore, different explosives are intro- 
duced into the fuel and their results noted 


Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreations. Discussions are welcome. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











on the tachometer and under the watch 
on a measured course. If the experiments 
are controlled—that is, other factors af- 
fecting the results correctly computed and 
allowed for—something like definite re- 
sults may be obtained. However, let me 
say here that, in the outboard fuel field, 
there is still much to be organized and 
correlated into exact formulas and exact 





This 18-foot mahogany outboard runabout driven by a 32 horse power motor and 


goes 21 miles per hour with this load 


knowledge, even in this matter of fuel 
mixtures. 

“I put ether in my gas, and I didn't 
have a bit of luck. The darned thing lay 
down on me!” How often have I heard 
this whispered between two beginners in 
the outboard racing sport! 

The trouble in most cases is that the 
beginner bought anzsthetic ether which 
is full of water! As a stimulant to your 
fuel, it is just about as good as so much 
water, and you know what that in the 


gasoline will do to the motor performance. 

Now sulphuric motor ether, which is 
free from water, is a violent explosive 
when it is set off properly. Many of us 
have seen it blow the cylinders loose when 
used too freely to prime a cold motor of 
any type. When used alone w ith gasoline 
and oil, if not exactly right in mixture 
—and no one seems to have the correct 
proportions, save occasionally for an in- 
dividual motor—it gives practically no 
additional speed to the outfit. 

Benzine is often used. This is, contrary 
to common understanding, a by-product 
of coal, and is a good stimulant for your 
outboard fuel. Several outboard drivers 
who have experimented extensively with 
benzine, have found that the proportion of 
three parts of benzine to seven parts of 
high test gasoline gives 
the best results in the 
whole gamut of possible 
benzine-gasoline mix- 
tures. 

One make of outboard 
motor is supposed to 
have a drip-cup filled 
with castor oil, and 
many individual owners 
of other types of out- 
board motors often rig 
up a drip-feed to insure 
proper lubrication in 
racing. These drip-cups 
or feed systems are, of 
course, only used on the 
race course. 


OWEVER, the 
drip lubrication 
system, whatever its 
mechanical structure, is 
seldom satisfactory for 
long. The old-fashioned 
marine motors used to 
be rigged up with all 
kinds of fantastic ar- 
rangements—which re- 
quired constant attention 
readjustment. I 
know. I’ve worked—and 

sworn over them. 

Now, you are going out to use up a 
certain amount of fuel and a certain 
amount of oil in a given run, aren’t you? 
Well, doesn’t it seem fairly reasonable 
that, if part of the lubricant is introduced 
into the moving parts through mixing with 
the fuel and part by a dripping process to 
those same parts, all of it could be mixed 
with the fuel? This can be done quite 
successfully, too. If you are really calcu- 
lating things in your racing—and you'll 
seldom get far in the sport unless you do 
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—you will know your fuel consumption 
per mile and per hour at racing speed. 
In mixing up a given quantity of oil and 
gasoline, ‘take the oil measure first, add 
to it an equal quantity of castor oil, then 
mix with your high test gasoline. Shake 
it up thoroughly for several minutes to 
make sure of a uniform mixture. You can 
hardly shake it too much. You can, how- 





And there, Gaylord Lyon of St. 
Louis, thirteen years of age, took the 
fifty-mile marathon contest at Three 
Lakes, Wisconsin, though he stopped to fill 
his tank, having no auxiliary tank rigged 
up aboard, as did his rivals in the race. 
Another little chap who has done well 
is also named Lyon, his first name being 
William. “Billy” Lyon lives in Holly- 


drivers. 








ia snd 


This 45-foot enclosed bridge deck cruiser is a sturdy and spacious family yacht 


ever, mix it too little. Then strain it when 
you pour it into your tank. 

Another fuel mixture which gives fine 
results is obtained by mixing picric acid 
and sulphuric motor ether with your gaso- 
line. Picric acid is used in high explo- 
sives, and should be treated with respect. 
Put in two ounces of picric acid to one 
gallon of gasoline and one quart of sul- 
phuric motor ether. If your measurements 
are exact you will have a wonderfully 
powerful fuel. But, mind you, your regu- 
lar amount of oil must never be forgotten. 

Another fuel mixture which is good and 
frequently used is: three parts of benzine 
to seven parts of gasoline plus one-half 
pint of sulphuric motor ether—plus the 
correct amount of oil. And here is an- 
other. You may laugh at the combination 
but it has been credited with winning lots 
of places: Take two parts of benzine, five 
parts of wood alcohol, and one part of 
fairly strong solution of tincture of iodine 
plus one pint of castor oil to the gallon. 
You must use castor oil only with this 
combination as ordinary oil will not mix 
into this fuel. 


THE YOUNGSTERS DO IT 


UTBOARD motor boat racing has 

caught young and old alike in its 
grip. It is by far the most fascinating speed 
sport ever developed as far as the public is 
concerned and a part of this lure is that 
anyone with normal intelligence and pock- 
etbook can participate with a good chance 
of winning his or her share of victories. 
On every race course we see youngsters of 
thirteen and fourteen years of age com- 
peting against grey-haired men, sportsmen 
who love the youthful thrill they get out 
of it. And the youngsters get theirs in these 
contests, too. 

There is fifteen-year old Walter Peter- 
son of New York, who has driven some 
spectacular races, winning first and second 
place trophies galore this season. He 
raced first at Worcester and put up a 
flash exhibition of driving skill in the 
hull he had built with his own hands from 
knock-down frames, winning second 
against a big field of fairly experienced 


wood, California, and is fourteen years 
old. He drove his stock outboard outfit 
to a new record for Class B recently at 
Newport Bay, California, making the ac- 
credited record of 36.153 miles an hour 
in the time trials. In competition he also 
took six first places and one second in 
sailboat racing in 1929. And so it goes. 
From all over the country boys of tender 
age are showing up as champion outboard 
drivers, at once skillful and daring—and 
few accidents occur, almost none of a 
serious nature to mar the sport with 
parental fear complexes. 


WOOD AND METAL BOATS 


OOD and metal and combinations 

thereof have been used for cen- 
turies in the making of land and water 
vehicles, and this practice still continues 
in many styles. We have the two types 
of automobile bodies of today, the wood- 
and-metal and the all-steel type of con- 
struction. Both are successful and each 
has certain advantages. 

In the matter of boats, wooden boats 
and steel boats have seryed us side by 
side, each with its advantages according 
to its advocates. There are some authori- 
ties who declare the time 1s approaching 
when boat hulls will be stamped out of 
metal by a single downward pressure of 
immense machinery, just as all-steel au- 
tomobile bodies are made, and low prices 
be forthcoming because of this greatly 
simplified method of construction. 

We were interested to note in the 
1929 models a number of wood-and- 
steel combinations which look good and 
will certainly give good service if prop- 
erly cared for. There never was a product 
made which could not be hurt by im- 
proper care, its life shortened and, per- 
haps, the owner made dissatisfied when 
he, himself, is the one to blame. 

So it is with steel boats. They must be 
cared for with respect to what they are 
made of. This isn’t much different from 
any other sort. We know how woods ex- 
pand and contract, and we treat them in 


accordance, to make them successful. The | 
same is also true of any other material. | 
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—and all the Speed that made 
Lockwood Motors Famous 
Write for Catalog 
LOCKWOOD DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
1806 North 27th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real prices. 
Prompt shipmentfrom Factories. to you. 
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oA Powerful 
(Portable) Light 


No household is complete without one or 
more. More protection than a gun-—never 
failing —simple—eoonomical—ray- —adjust- 
able—absolutely perfect in every detail. 
Perfectly balanced—can’t be blown over. 
Write for price and description 

The National Marine Lamp Company 

Forestville, Conn. 
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NEW 1930 


~~ 
~ WHEELER SUPER PLAYMATE 
(33-foot) 








This new 1930 Super PLayMaTeE is one of the 
fifteen new models we are announcing. It is the 
result of a demand for Jarger boats built accord- 
ing to the well-known Wheeler standards. Let 
us send you complete details; you will find that 
it meets with your every requirement. Or, better 
still, come down to our Plant and see for your- 
self what Wheeler quality really means. One 
demonstration and you will have your next year's 
boat problem entirely solved. Write for Cata- 
log “EF” 
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Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of the 
things you can see! Ten mile radius 
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them. If you can see one mile, these superpower French 10x32mm. Stereo- 
prism binoculars will extend your vision 10 TIM 
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n: hunting, golfine, eee study, astronomy, ete. Superbly 

made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 


Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and most 
the better ones only six? But this Baceuar has 


of ? 
10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives an 
expansive field, brilliant illumination and fine definition. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL, Or $1 for one C. O. D. paying 
lance and . 
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Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 21, Elmira, N. Y. 


Too Fat? You Can 
Reduce \ 


inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Sto 
and dieting. 
























Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 

Vrite for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
——s Mail il the coupon N NOV Ww vi 


[LANDON & WARNER 


C-25, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
ntlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
send me details of your trial offer. 
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UNCLE SAM DECREES— 


HE Marine Division of the United 

States Customs Service issued the 
following “Synopsis of Motor Boat Re- 
quirements” with which everyone owning 
and operating a motor boat upon the nav- 
igable waters of the United States should 
be familiar: 
NuMBER ON Bow: 

Identification number must be displayed 
on each side of bow in figures at least 
three inches in height. They must be dis- 
tinct and clearly visible and readable at 
a distance of 100 feet. This applies to 
all motor boats in the water, whether or 
not machinery is in working ‘order. 
EQuIPMENT: 

Must be on board at all times when ves- 
sel is underway, however short the trip. 
Check up before starting out. 

Lire PRESERVERS: 

Must be of a type approved by U. S. 
T.ocal Inspectors and be in good condition. 
Tears in canvas and defective straps 
should be repaired. 

WuistTLe, Foc Horn, Bett: 

Vessels less than 26 feet in length re- 
quire a whistle. Those of 26 feet and 
over require a whistle, a fog horn, and 
a bell. 

Fire Sestaeaigemene: 

Must be a liquid or foam extinguisher 
of a capacity of one quart or more, and 
of a type approved by the U. S. Local 
Inspectors. (See Department of Com- 
merce Circular No. 236 which contains a 
list of approved makes.) 

LIGHTs: 

Must be lighted immediately after sun- 
down. Motor boats less than 26 feet in 
length require these running lights: Red 
and green combination light forward and 
white light aft showing all around the 





PRIZE WINNERS 
in the Boating Division of the Field 
and Stream Photo Contest 
Ist Prize: 
HOLMES C. MILLER 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
2nd Prize: 
RICHARD K. WOOD 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
3rd Prize: 


LYNWOOD FIELDS 
San Antonio, Texas 











horizon. Motor boats 26 feet and over 
in length require these running lights: 
White light forward, red and green side 
lights, and a white fight aft showing all 
around the horizon. All running lights 
must have fresnel or fluted lenses. 

Anchor lights: All motor boats when 
anchored outside of an established anchor- 
age grounds must display a white anchor 
light showing all around the horizon. 
When anchored in an established anchor- 
age, light must be displayed when vessel 
is one of the end or outside boats of the 
fleet or group of boats so anchored. 
CERTIFICATE OF AWARD OF NUMBER: 

Should be on board at all times when 

vessel is underway. 
LICENSED OPERATOR: 

If vessel carries passengers for hire, 
operator must be licensed by U. S. Local 
Inspectors. Pleasure boats do not require 
a licensed operator. 

CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP: 

Report must be made to COLLECTOR 

OF CUSTOMS, Port of New York. 


within ten days after sale, otherwise a 
penalty of ten dollars is incurred. Both 
seller and purchaser should report. 
Pitot RULEs: 

Two copies must be on board at all 
times when vessel is underway. 


Outboard Motor Boats 


Outboard motor boats must carry the 
same equipment (whistle, life-saving de- 
vices, fire extinguisher and, after sunset, 
lights) as any other motor boat of the 
same size. The ONL Y exemption from 
the motor boat laws enjoyed by outboard 
motor boats is this: When they do not 
exceed sixteen (16) feet in length they 
need not be numbered. It is important 
to bear this in mind and to carry full 
equipment on such boats and to carry the 
pilot rules and comply with the Motor 
Boat Law in every respect. 

For complete motor boat regulations, 
write for Department of Commerce Cir- 
cular No. 236. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FOG SIGNALS 
Motor Boar Epiror: 


I was on the ferry to Staten Island one 
morning lately and we passed two ocean-going 
steamers in the fog. Both were at anchor, | 
think; but one was tolling a fog bell and the 
other was blowing its whistle at short intervals. 
Why was this? I thought there were very strict 
rules as to signals at sea. 

Gerorce SEAVEY. 

Ans.—Your observation was surely at fault. 
The one tolling its fog bell was lying at anchor 
and the other, blowing its whistle was under way. 
The one under way was creeping so slowly 
through the fog, that it no doubt appeared to you 
that it was stationary, The fog probably obscured 
from your vision any ripples at the bow or stern 
which its slow motion would cause in the water. 
But you can be assured that no such slackness of 
signals occurs in a great harbor of world com- 
merce. I have crossed Lower New York Bay in 
fog and frequently at night, and I can tell you, 
skippers of ocean-going boats are careful. 

can’t say a lot for the courtesy commercial 
skippers show pleasure boats. That is a sore 
question with most of us. But they look out 
for each other because a chance collision or 
running aground may mean their jobs, 


Moror Boat Eprror. 


BUILDING A BOATHOUSE 


Motor Boat Eprror: 

I want to build a permanent boathouse a short 
distance from my home. I have permission of 
the land owner and I would like to work on it 
in mild weather this winter. Can you give me 
any guidance as to materials, costs, etc. I would 
like to keep the cost down, but do not want to 
build a frail structure good only for one or two 
seasons. What do you suggest? 

J. Ranvotpu Mayer. 

Ans.—Look to your posts first. These should 
be very strong—about eight inches in diameter 
and long enough to set at least four feet into the 

ground. If you want to build a permanent struc- 
ture, these posts without exception, must be set 
firmly. Take much time and trouble with this 
part of your work. Have them long enough so 
that if you have to put them a foot or two 
deeper they will still be high enough to require 
no splicing. Let them be placed not over 10 or 
12 feet apart—plumb and on the square. On 
these posts build up the framework for your 
house, using strong timbers throughout, not less 
than 2 by 4 pieces. 

The most inexpensive and permanent material 
for covering your structure for both walls and 
roof is corrugated, galvanized sheet iron. It is 
cheaper than the puileadion of lumber and tar- 
paper often used. It requires very little support 
save at the joints, and if put on carefully is the 
very thing. 

Many boat owners object to sheet iron because 
they say it is ugly. So is unpainted lumber, for 
that matter, or tar-paper. My suggestion is to 
use it—and paint it. A nice grey-green or some 
other inoffensive color will make it sink into the 
landscape most effectively, provided the design 
is not grotesque—and that’ s up to you. A simple 
gable facing the water is best, I think. 

Make certain you put your boathouse back far 
enough from the water to keep the storms from 
doing damage to the boat or cradle. If necessary, 
dig out your bank some and make your ways 
less steep and longer. Make a door in the back 
end of the house and through this door you can 
run your cable from the cradle to the winch 
which would be 10 or 15 feet behind it. 

Movror Boar Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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THEIR HANDICAP 
(Continued from page 73) 


we passed the spot where the old dog had 
first struck the trail I noticed the ground 
carefully. 

“Look here, Carroll,” I grinned. 


Carroll looked, and also grinned. In the | 


road was a set of wildcat tracks going 
south. Alongside the road was another set | 
of wild cat tracks going north! 

“We didn’t see that,” grunted Carroll. | 

“No, and if we had, we wouldn’t have | 
known which set was the fresher,” I re- 

lied. 
4 “The old gal was right,” said Carroll. 

“She always is,” answered. 

Old Pearl is dead, and lies under a great 
spruce on the upper fork of Cedar Creek, 
two thousand miles from where I sit. She 
knew a lot for a dog, and I am afraid that 
I do not kaow as much for a man. But 
I am learning, and always try to remember 
their handicap. 


BURNING POWDER 
(Continued from page 40) 
fifty yards high. I would lead him by one 


length and miss. The next one that came | 


along and looked as if it was the same 
distance away I would lead by two lengths. 
If I hit, I had learned something. If the 
next one seemed higher, I would try three 
lengths. I kept a store of these experiences, 
and they constituted my shooting judg- 
ment. 

You cannot tell a man how to shoot, but 
I have given you here the direction which 
I followed when I learned. If there is a 
moral you can take away, it is this: There 
is no rule but practice. 


Where most hunters fail is in overlook- | 


ing the fact that the distance the game is 
away from the shooter has as much to do 
with the lead as the speed of flight—even 
more. This is so because it takes shot 
proportionately longer to travel sixty yards 
than forty, and you have to allow for the 
dropping off in velocity. 

We had no chronographs in those days 
to determine velocity. All we had to go 
by was penetration. I tested my gun on 
dry pine board siding. That six-bore would 
drive No. 3 shot through an inch of siding 
at forty yards, a half inch at sixty and a 
quarter at eighty. You can see from this 
just how much the shot slowed down with 
every ten yards’ distance. 

Theorists about shooting never die. We 
had them then; you have them now. The 
ones who aroused me most were those who 
advised pointing a gun instead of aiming it. 
They still give this advice, but I hope you 
will not take it. I always aimed my shots 
as carefully as with a rifle on targets one 
thousand yards away. I shot with both 
eyes open. 

My guns were all made to fit me. They 
had rather a deep drop, so that my eye 
would naturally line up. In shooting I 
would follow the rib carefully to the front 
sight, put the sight on the bird. and then 
lead the right distance and pull the trigger. 

The business of shotgun shooting is not 
hard. Its main requirement is good judg- 
ment. This sounds easier than it really 
turns out to be when you have a gun in 
your hands and birds forty yards or so in 
front of the muzzle. If you reckon that 
you have to decide in an instant how fast 
the mark is traveling and then aim, follow, 
lead and shoot all in a fractional part of 
a second, you see that one of the finest 
of arts is shooting well. 

Many of my friends were envious, in a 
kindly way, when we would go out to- 
gether and I would get so many more pirds 
than they. Of course, they. laid it to 


At last I saw what I wanted. | 
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belief I encouraged them, for it was so. 
They would frequently want to borrow my 
gun, as they all had the secret notion that 
with the same gun they could do the same 
kind of destruction. I always lent it cheer- 
fully. Perhaps I knew that I was safe, 
because no friend of mine who borrowed 
my good old six-bore gun was able to 
get enough ducks with it to keep from 
starvation. It did not spread its shot 
enough for their idea of shotgun shooting. 
In time they could have learned it just as 
I did, but few had the opportunity or the 
patience or the inclination to practice. 

After a few years I bought a ten-gauge 
double-barrel shotgun, which I bored my- 
self. With it I hunted for two years and 
shot at traps. It was my first breech-loader 
and a good enough gun, but never so be- 
loved as the two old muzzle-loaders that 
became a part of my life. 

The first year I shot this new breech- 
loader a friend asked me to Iowa to do 
some shooting with him on some lakes 
that were his favored spot on earth. His 
name was George Hughes. He was an- 
other of those “world’s champions.” 


UR destination was a little town 

called Ponda. It wasn’t much—just a 
tavern and a couple of country stores. The 
night I arrived the landlord of the tavern 
told me that Hughes had invited me down 
so he could show me up, and he warned me 
to be on the lookout and make every shot 
count. 

“George is a good fellow, all right,” the 
landlord said, “but he sure has got the big 
head over his shooting. I hope you will 
beat him and take some of it away. I doubt 
if you can, though. George is a right good 
shot at that.” 

George Hughes had spread around that 
I always shot in timber where ducks come 
down close, and if he got me out on the 
plains it would be a different proposition. 
It took real shooting on the plains; you 
could use a club where I came from, he 
said. 

I had my shells loaded with No. 3 shot 
—my favorite size—and used coarse black 
powder. Hughes shot No. 6 shot. His gun 
was a little twelve-gauge of which he was 
fond of boasting. ‘ 

We drove out next morning to some 
prairie lakes. The night before it had 
snowed hard, and the day was cold and 
very disagreeable. We had a nasty wind 
out of the north that whole day through. 
This made ducks doubly hard to hit. Add 
to that the fact that we had to stand in ice- 
water up to our knees, nearly freezing. 
As our blinds were low, the birds could 
see us a long way off. Every one of our 
shots was a long one. 

All in all, I do not recall a harder day 
than that day in Iowa, nor one where 
the shooting was so uniformly difficult. 
We stuck it out all day, though, and it 
was dark when we got back to the hotel. 
The landlord was there with a lantern, 
and some of George’s friends were around 
waiting too. We had a wagon-load of 
ducks. I had 126. George had only 25. 

George told the whole story himself, 
leaving nothing for me to add. He said that 
I could get ducks higher than any man 
who ever lived; that I would drop pairs 
that were so high that he wouldn’t even 
waste a shell on them. I thought that such 
generosity deserved a word or two from 
me; so I told them that George was a 
good shot himself, but his little gun would 
not reach the high ones. This was true. 

For years I had been hearing about the 
wonderful shooting that Doc Carver was 
doing. He advertised himself the champion 
shot of the world. And the stories that 
wafted in to us in Illinois about him were 
something to marvel over. A shooter my- 
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self, I was anxious to see just how good 
Doc Carver was. 

I got the chance. He was giving an 
exhibition in Chicago, and I got on a 
train and went up to watch him. The first 
night I was there I dropped into Eddie 
Thomas’ gun store, then the haven for 
shooters from all over Illinois. It was 
packed full, and I knew something was up. 
It was Carver. He was there telling his 
tales. A group of enthusiasts was grouped 
around him while he regaled them with 
yarns. And what yarns! He told them of 
his work with a rifle at moving game— 
at birds. 

That idea fascinated me. It gave me an 
entirely new thought, and promised to 
release me forever from the range limita- 
tions of a shotgun. I figured that if Carver 
could hit ducks with a rifle, so could I. 
And after a very little practice I would 
not have to wait for the flocks to come 
within range, but could reach up and hit 
birds two hundred yards high! Carver dis- 
missed us by asking us all to come to the 
park next day to watch him shoot, and I 
resolved to be one who would be there. 

And I was. A great crowd had gathered, 
for the man was the idol of thousands. He 
had several rifles out on a table, and there 
was a good deal of bustling around by his 
attendants. When the shoot started, one of 
these men stood twenty feet away from the 
shooter and gently tossed glass balls into 
the air. Carver would break them. I went 
away disappointed; it looked so easy that 
I was sure I could do it myself. 

When I reached Peoria again, I rushed 
into Charlie Stock’s gun shop, excited 
with my new idea. “Come on, Charlie,” I 
shouted. “We are going to shoot ducks 
with a rifle, you and I. I have just been 
to Chicago, where I learned how.” 

Charlie was a deliberate fellow. He did 
not get so excited as I thought he should. 
But my enthusiasm was so great that I 
soon had him agreeing with me to try it. 
We decided, after my description, that we 
would begin on glass balls and take the 
birds up later. That afternoon we went 
out together with a rifle and several dozen 
glass balls. There was nothing to it. 

Very much encouraged, we went out 
next day to try it at ducks. It was a little 
early in the year for ducks—August—but 
Duck Island was covered with mud-hens. 
At a pinch these would do. Charlie had a 
little .32 rifle and 150 rounds of ammuni- 
tion wherewith we proposed to do our 
work. Our plan was to take turn about; 
the man who wasn’t shooting rowed the 
boat. 

(To be concluded) 


THE STORY OF BREAKING 
BETTY 


(Continued from page 20) 


this had anything to do with it I do not 
know, but I am now inclined to think that 
in her particular case it may have. I did 
not repeat’ my customary command, 
“Whoa!” Instead I got off and tied my 
horse, taking my time. I pulled my gun 
from the scabbard and approached the 
point, little expecting to get close enough 
for a shot. But Betty stuck to her guns— 
and gentlemen, she had ’em! 

In a flash my whole attitude changed. 
Back surged my old desire that had been 
dormant for the past few days. I shot to 
kill—thank goodness, I did—and Betty 
saw me do it. She saw me do something 
she herself had never been able to do—stop 
a bird. Yet she had played a part in it, too 
—a big part. She had seen that it pays to 
play team-work. It was the first such ex- 
perience of her life. It is a long lane that 
has no turning, and the breaks had at last 
come my way! 
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Of course, Betty broke shot—and she 
kept on going. I stood still and tried to 
whistle her in. But she was afraid to come 
to me. All her life she had done wrong; 
hence all her life to be whistled in meant 
punishment, varying anywhere from mild 
to severe. So punishment was what she 
expected now. A great deal depended on 
how I handled the situation. 

Lucius said, “You'll have to go get her 
and bring her back.” 

“No,” I replied, “I shall not. I'll stay 
right here until she comes in to me, if it 
takes all afternoon. And then when she 
does come in, I shall show her something 
she has never known before—the reward 
and joy that come with doing right. This 
is my great chance to distinguish for her 
between right and wrong, so that she may 
know that difference always hereafter.” 


ND as I stood there Betty came in to 

me—on her stomach, I admit, and 
squirming along, only a few inches at a 
time. But I stood right where the birds had 
been, and she reached me at last. Then I 
knelt down and took her in my arms. I 
hugged her. I talked to her and crooned 
over her. Certainly this was better than 
punishment—and it could not have helped 
but register with Betty. 

But had it? That remained to be seen. 
All pepped up again now—and with the 
lightest heart I had ever known while 
working Betty—we remounted and rode 
on. There’s no use to hold you in sus- 
pense. Yes, Betty found and handled per- 
fectly two more bevies before we reached 
the house; and as I was shooting for high 
stakes, I killed on each occasion, thus 
driving the lesson home. Each time, too, 
she was shown, as in the first place, the 
payment of petting that all dogs love so 
—_ and which is the reward for doing 

rel 

That night even the stars seemed to shine 
with a deeper meaning. But I just had to 
postpone our trip to Grand Junction while 
I tested Betty again to see if the thing 
that took place the day before was destined 
to endure. It happened again! Betty made 
one find of her own and backed five other 
finds by the older dogs that I worked with 
her. More than that—she did the prettiest, 
stanchest backing I have almost ever seen. 
She honored each point promptly at sight 
and never budged an inch. There was no 
crowding in nor attempt to steal—no mani- 
fest jealousy such as often spoils other- 
wise perfect performances in the field. 
When I had seen all this, I was ready to 
go to the National Championship. 

All the time we were away I kept think- 
ing of Betty and could scarcely wait to 
get back to her again and go on with 
the good work. I had planned to hunt the 
last four days of the season in Mississippi 
before starting home. And not one of 
those four days did Betty disappoint me! 
I shall never hunt her again quite that 
hard. No fast dog should be hunted four 
days running, even though they were but 
half- -day heats. Still, for just this once I 
think it was justified—and it was the 
end of the season. The last day I hunted 
her with Smada Byrd and killed my limit 
over those two bitches by noon. The last 
two bevies were found by Betty Buckeye, 
with Smada Byrd doing the backing, and 
that’s going some! So by one o'clock we 
were packing up to start our long trek 
homeward. 

Before I felt justified, however, in 
publishing the story of these experiences, 
one thing more remained to be done. It 
was essential to test Betty out in Northern 
cover and see if she could be counted on 
to keep the good work going. This story 
was not even begun until after the test 
had been made. 
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Last Saturday Betty ran one of the finest 
heats I have ever seen her produce—and 
she finished on birds. Furthermore, these 
were pinned in an open cornfield. The 
birds began to run as I approached—and I 
am sure that Betty, too, could see them 
running. That is the most trying sort of 
situation even for the stanchest dogs 
Yet Betty never budged. 

That same night I started to type this 
story, for I knew that Betty was broken. 
If anything goes wrong now, it will be my 
fault—not hers. The handler who can't 
keep a dog that far along on the straight 
and narrow path has no business to be 
handling dogs. And I flatter myself too 
much to lack any faith in the future as 
far as Betty is concerned. 

Now what can be learned from all this? 
We can learn this: we should not begin 
to worry because our 6-months-old, or 10- 
months-old, or 12-months-old, or 16- 
months-old, or even 24-months-old puppies 
aren't yet handling game. That’s one thing 
we should learn. Another thing is this: 
we must learn to handle dogs before we 
expect them to fill our heart! s desire. As 
one old trainer once put it, “No one can 
train a dog unless he knows more than 
the dog.” 

One error was made with Betty that 
is always bad. Too many trainers had 
worked on her before I got down to 
business with her myself. Don’t be chang- 
ing trainers except for a real cause. I do 
not blame the trainers to whom I sent 
Betty. None of them had her long enough. 
There were reasons for this in the present 
case—but the rule holds good. Take plenty 
of time in advance to pick your trainer; 
then when you pick him, stick to him. 
Always starting over again never leads 
anywhere. 

By cramping Betty, she might have been 
broken earlier. But that would have kept 
her out of field trials as a puppy and derby 
—and who wants them cramped, anyhow? 
However, I am beginning to lean toward 
not running keen setters in field trials as 
puppies and derbies. If the breaking is 
done first—provided it is done in a way not 
to take too much out of them—they can be 
widened out again later. With pointers it 
doesn’t make so much difference. They 
break younger and easier. 


NOTHER lesson we may learn from 

this story is that the dogs most worth 
waiting for usually must be waited for. 
All this business of cheap dogs and quick 
training—the impatience for results be- 
fore results are due—simply ends up in 
misconceptions and dogs that are cheap in 
value as well as price. We must learn, 
too, not to expect some trainer to finish in 
six months a dog that is destined to re- 
quire two years if he is to be finished 
right. We're usually in too much of a 
hurry. We must learn to wait! 

Training takes time. I admit that in 
Betty’s case it took too much time. I con- 
fess, as I have already admitted, that I 
had even given up all hope for her. But 
she was almost five years old, and her 
high-strung disposition had, under re- 
straint, developed some of the worst faults 
a dog may acquire. Blinking was perhaps 
the one worst fault. Of course, I was 
lucky in that Betty came to herself just in 
time to escape the discard. Then—and this 
was important—I grasped the opportunity 
that was presented and made the most of 
it. This had a great deal to do with the 
fact that after that one first point there 
was no backsliding. 

The important fact is that I now have a 
teal one. Betty Buckeye is almost five 
years old as this is written, and will be 
turned five before it can appear in print. 
But she has proved worth waiting for. She 
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has continued her stanchness and has been 
handling game regularly. 

If you don’t fancy the keen ones— 
and some don’t—buy one of the more 
easy-going type. This is much better than 
to try to force the keen kind to come too 
quickly. But do not be misled. Don’t mis- 
take a “never-will-be” and wait in the 
hope of later joy which may never come. 
You want to be sure and know what’s 
really inside the dog and whether he’s 
worth the waiting. 


EARLY AMERICAN PICTURES 
(Continued from page 37) 


shooting. These were copied in The Amer- 
ican Turf Register and Sporting Maga- 
sine, which included chiefly drawings of 
horses but published about one new en- 
graving of shooting each year. 

The Cabinet of Natural History and 
American Rural Sports, which came out 
in Philadelphia in 1830, illustrated rail 
and woodcock shooting, but otherwise 
confined itself to pictures merely of ani- 
mals and birds. 

Knowledge of the far West was greatly 
vivified by the elaborate expedition of 
Prince von Wied-Neuwied between 1832 
and 1834, who published his records in 
a fine set of volumes, and by George 
Catlin, who traveled among the Indians 
from 1832 to 1839 and made sketches of 
the scenes he found there. 

One of Wied’s most remarkable views is 
that of a grizzly hunt which took place 
on the upper Missouri, and was painted 
after a sketch on the spot by Charles 

Bodmer, who was the artist of the expe- 
dition. 

In the meantime, engravings of Ameri- 
can scenery began to include an occasional 
hunting scene, and in 1835 Nathaniel Cur- 
rier began to issue the lithographs which 
are now worth perhaps a hundred times 
their original price. 


KARL AND THE ELEPHANT 
(Continued from page 27) 


noise, when Zalim touched me on the 
elbow, pointed to the right and whispered 

“Feel (elephant) !” Following his out- 
stretched finger with my eyes I saw a 
very fine bull elephant standing in the 
shadow of some trees, about five hun- 
dred yards away. 

I stopped and, keeping them in the 
shadow of some big bushes, pointed out 
the elephant to the Graf and his sons. 
Karl, the eldest son, became very excited 
at the sight of the elephant and wanted 
to shoot at it there and then. However, 
with his father’s aid I managed to quiet 
him and make him promise not to fire 


his rifle until I gave him permission to 


do so. 


Then I asked the Graf: “What do you 


want to do? Shall we shoot this one first | 





| 


and trust to luck that the others are not | 


disturbed, or shall we leave one of our 
number behind to shoot this one and the 
others try to get one apiece from the 
herd? This is an exceptionally fine one. 
If I were you, I'd content myself with 
making sure of him.” 

The Graf and his sons held a short 
consultation. Then he whispered to me: 
“Karl will stop and shoot this one. Ru- 
dolf and I will go on and try to get two 
more.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. I thought we 
were biting off more than we could chew; 
so I turned to Karl and whispered sternly, 
“You are on no account to shoot until 
you hear your father shoot, for if you 
do he and your brother will be in grave 
danger.” 

I could see that he did not fully believe 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Ques. Is the corn crake found in eastern 
parts of this country? What are some of 
its names? 


Ans. The corn crake is a rail of Europe 
and Asia, though it is sometimes found as 
a straggler in eastern parts of America. 
It is known in England as the daker-hen, 
land-drake and land rail. Between 1872 
and 1874 there was an attempt to introduce 
the corn crake into this country. 


Ques. How many young are there ina 
litter of possums. How many litters are 
produced in a season? 


Ans. The number of young may run as 
high as thirteen. In southern states as 
many as three litters have been produced 
in a year. 

Ques. (1). Do trees grow in height 
equally during the warmer months of the 
year? (2). Do trees grow more in the day- 
time than during the night? 

Ans. (1). In the latitude of Pennsyl- 
vania, it has been es- 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


to the Biological Survey, of fifty fatal 
cases resulting from bites of American 
snakes (venomous), 8 persons died in less 
than one hour; 15 between one and six 
hours; 16 in from one to twenty-four 
hours; 4 died during the second day; 4 
died between the third and seventh days; 
1 at the end of nine days; 1 at the end of 
seventeen days, and 1 lived over a month. 
Cases in which illness is prolonged are 
septic in character and are rarely, if ever, 
due to the primary action of the snake’s 
venom. 


Ques. How many kinds of soft and 
hard pines are there in the United States? 

Ans. Twelve soft pines and twenty-two 
hard pines. 

Ques. WVhat animal is known as the 
swift? 

_Ans. This name is sometimes given the 
kit fox in the west. 

Ques. Referring to a stroke in swim- 
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Ans. There are some 23 genera in 
which are 125 species of grouse, quail and 
partridge. Approximately 40 species of 
tinamous are known, ranging from the 
little tinamous of Brazil,6 inches in length, 
to the rufous or great tinamous of Brazil 
and Argentina, 14 inches long. Four dis- 
tinct species of jungle fowl are recog- 
nized. 

Ques. Are the wild rabbits of Australia 
native to that continent? 

Ans. All species of rabbits running 
wild in Australia were imported into that 
country years ago. 

Ques. Will yon give me the gestation 
period of apes? 

Ans. From seven to eight months. 

Ques. (1). What tree is the shrew-ash? 
(2) What is the superstition concerning 
this tree? 

Ans. (1). There 


“shrew-ash” except 


is no tree named the 
as noted herein. (2). 
Many years ago, a 





timated that 90 per 
cent of tree growth 
takes place during 
about forty days of 
spring and early sum- 
mer. (2). Almost 
two-thirds of a tree’s 
growth is made at 
night. 


Ques. What is the 
proper name for the 
plant known as the patie 
Chinese onion upon 
which ducks feed? 
Can it be obtained: 
for planting? 

Ans. The Chinese 
onion is the wapato, 
also known as the 
duck potato, swamp 
potato, muskrat po- 
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“shrew-ash” was 
made by boring a 
hole in the body of an 
ash tree with a large 
’ auger, and a shrew 


: s mouse was then 
=, SLRS placed in the hole 
alive. After proper 


incantations the hole 
was then plugged up. 
* Twigs from such an 
ash were then used 

charms against 


g$s0N> 


c as 
ue “Dollars disease or affliction 


superstitiously __ be- 
lieved to be brought 
about by a_ shrew 
passing over any part 
of the body of man 
or animal, especially 
the feet and legs. (In 
ancient times the ash 








tato and water nut. W. L. Dickey of Edgeley, North Dakota. This amount of money tree had many su- 
Dealers in aquatic tucked away in a bank for twenty years would draw a tidy little rate of perstitions attached 
plants and bulbs can interest. Realizing, however, that there are other things in life besides to it.) 
furnish tubers for money, Mr. Dickey was willing to pass up this interest in exchange for Ques. You men- 
planting. the assurance that he would receive FIELD AND STREAM regularly tioned the cony in 
Ques. (1). Why for the next twenty years—until 1949. your column recent- 
are copperheads and ly—what names have 
rattlesnakes called been given this ani- 
“pit” vipers? (2). mal in the west? 


How docs the poison from the bite of a 
rattler kill a human being—what is its 
effect upon the body? (3). What are the 
records, if any, of the time elapsed between 
bite and deaths of those bitten by poison- 
ous snakes? 

Ans. (1). They are called pit vipers by 
reason of the deep pit on the face between 
the nostril and the eye. (2). The venom of 
rattlers is largely composed of hemorrha- 
gins which have a solvent effect upon the 
cells that compose the walls of the blood 
and lymph vessels, particularly those of 
the capillaries. The venom also disscl: es 
red blood cells and suspends activity of 
the white corpuscles, and attacks the fibrin 
or coagulating element of the blood. Other 
contents of venom have various toxic 
effects upon the system. (3). According 


ming, which is correct, the trudgeon or 
the trudgen? 

Ans. Trudgen is correct. The word is 
derived from the name of an amateur 
swimmer who used the stroke. 


Ques. (1). At what points in this coun- 
try does the compass point to the true 
North? (2). How many paces are figured 
to a mile? 

Ans. (1). From Charleston, S. C., on a 
northwesterly line that passes close to 
Columbus, Ohio, and runs through Lan- 
sing, Mich., into Lake Superior, the com- 
pass points to the true north. (2). In land 
cruising, 2000 paces are figured to a mile. 

Ques. How many kinds of grouse, quail 
and partridge are there? How many 
tinamous? Also, how many jungle fowl? 


Ans. It is the pika, also known as the 
Little Chief, Chief hare, crying hare and 
starved rat. 


Ques. Is there any truth in the reports 
that passenger pigeons have again been 
seen? 

Ans. The passenger pigeon is extinct. 
It is probable that observers who report 
them mistake the Carolina dove or mourn- 
ing dove for the passenger pigeon. 


Ques. J have had chickens killed, eight 
of them, during the past three weeks by 
some animal that seems to eat only their 
heads. Will skunks do this? 


Ans. Skunks may be responsible but 
the best bet is that some good husky 
raccoons have been invading your hennery. 
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KARL AND THE ELEPHANT 
(Continued from page 79) 


my warning; so I left Zalim to look after 
him and see that he didn’t do anything 
foolish. Then I led the others in a de- 
tour round toward the herd, taking great 
care that our wind should not reach the 
lone one. 

We were in sight of the herd. After 
picking their elephants, the Graf and Ru- 
dolf were making their way forward 
cautiously for their shots when, to my dis- 
may, | heard the double report of a heavy 
rifle behind us. Hastily pulling the Graf 
and Rudolf to the shelter of a convenient 
tree, 1 turned to see what was happen- 
ing. 

‘The ground was sprinkled thickly with 
large thorn bushes, and one could not see 
yery far. At first we were unable to tell 
what had happened. Then I heard hasty 
footsteps, and Karl burst into view, run- 
ning for all he was worth. 

Almost immediately afterward, the ele- 
phant appeared. It was wounded in the 
shoulder and stampeding, evidently to 
rejoin the herd. Unfortunately, it had 
chosen the same track through the thorn 
bushes as Karl, and though it was ob- 
viously quite unconscio™. of his presence 
it was gaining on him fast. 

I could not shoot at the elephant with- 
out hitting Karl. All I could do was to 
pray for a change of direction to give 
me a chance before he was caught. I waved 
him to dodge to the right, but he was too 
far gone with panic and exhaustion to 
take heed of my signals. 

As the elephant caught up with Karl 
I heard a gasp of horror from the poor 
old Graf, and my own blood ran cold as 
I waited to see him crushed to the earth 
by the ponderous beast. At that instant 
he stumbled and rolled over, and the ele- 
phant passed over him without touching 
him. However, it must have sensed that 
something was wrong, for it pulled up 
and swung round so that it came broad- 
side on to where I was standing. 

“We are having quite enough excite- 
ment,” thought I, and no more risk could 
be taken. Raising my rifle, I ‘fired both 
barrels in quick succession, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the elephant subside 
at once on to its side and lie still, about 
ten yards from where Karl was lying. 

The sound of my shots made the herd 
stampede, fortunately away from us. We 
went to see how Karl had fared. He was 
conscious and not even very pale when 
we got to him. However the reaction 
proved too much, and murmuring some- 
thing in German he fainted in his father’s 
arms. Fortunately the elephant had not 
touched him and a few days’ rest, after 
we got back to the boat, soon put him 
to rights. 

The elephant’s tusks are now, so the 
Graf told me in his last letter, a family 
trophy. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


enamel line to which I had spliced 100 
yards of Japanese silk backing. With this 
amount I felt perfectly safe, as it is very 
seldom that a steelhead will take out so 
much line. At the end of my six-foot lead- 
er, I tied a No. 10 Carson fly. 

Slipping on my waders, I stepped into 
the stream. After wading over toward the 
deep water as far as I dared, I started 
casting over the deepest part of the pool. 
It looked like an ideal day for fishing. 

here were several fish jumping, but 
most of these were salmon. For probably 
two hours I fished the entire length of 
the pool and back again without getting a 
strike. I was almost convinced that either 


1930 


there were no steelheads left in this pool 
or they were not going to rise. 

I soon grew tired of fishing from this 
side, and decided to go down to the lower 
end of the pool and up along the willows 
on the other side as far. as I could. I had 
done this on several previous occasions 
and practically always was 
enough to catch a few steelheads. But to- 
day, for some reason, luck was not with 
me. I had only two strikes, and lost both 
fish. I kept on working slowly up-stream, 
constantly getting into deeper water. 

Finally I was unable to go any farther 
without having the water run into my 
waders. I made a cast out from the wil- 
lows as far as I possibly could. Immediate- 
ly I saw the water swirl and sensed the 
strike of a good fish. I came back with 
my rod and felt the weight of the fish. 
Then I knew I had him hooked. “Let’s 
go,” I said to myself. I was all set. 

Now came that old thrill again, wonder- 
ing just what the fish was going to do 
and how large he really was. To me, these 
uncertainties furnish the greatest thrills 
of fishing. You never know just what is 
going to happen after hooking one of these 
steelheads. I had only an instant to wait 
before my fish leaped clear of the water. 
He appeared so large that at first I 
thought I had hooked into one of the 
salmon that were jumping earlier in the 
day. The fish broke water five times in 
succession. He kept swirling around in 
half-circles, at the same time constantly 
taking out more and more line. 


FTER his fifth jump, he settled down 
to business and took out about eighty 
yards of line. Now came an excellent dem- 
onstration of the strategy of these fish. 
After taking out all of this line, he stopped 
and then immediately started rushing back. 
Needless to say, I had more than I could 
do to take up the slack line as fast as 
the fish came toward me. Then, for a 
moment, it looked as though he was mak- 
ing a dash for the willows that were hang- 
ing over in the water. I was scared to 
death. I knew that if he succeeded in doing 
this, he would get all tangled up and I 
would lose him. But I kept reeling him in 
and gave him the butt as much as I dared 
until I had him within twenty feet of me. 
At this stage of the game I shuffled and 
kicked my feet, thereby stirring up the 
water. This seemed to frighten the fish, 
and to my joy he started away from the 
willows. I began working down-stream 
toward the shallow water, where I had the 
good fortune to get over to the other side 
of the stream without mishap. 

Matters now settled down to a tiresome 
battle. It appeared that my fish had taken 
all the long runs that he was- going to. 
He continued going up-stream, however, 
and then down again. Back and forth we 
went, and on account of his weight I 
couldn’t gain much line on him. Finally I 
held my rod up as high as I could, and by 
this method I brought the fish to the top 
of the water. Everytime he came to the 
surface I would gain a few feet of line. 

After what seemed like an eternity, I at 
last got him in shallow water and close 
to shore. Slowly I worked him in, and 
soon, to my great relief, I had him where 
the water was only a few inches deep. I 
kept a tight line on him so I could reach 
down and grab him by the gills. My fish 
looked larger than ever, and my fondest 
hopes were realized. It was a beautiful 
fish, and he weighed just 12 pounds and 
8 ounces. 

was exhausted from the struggle, 
which lasted exactly twenty-five minutes. 
I was satisfied to quit for the day, and 
could hardly get back to town fast enough 
to show the fish to my friends and enter it 
in the Frecp anp StreAM Contest. 


fortunate | 











































































ou all about WILLARD “Custom 
urs—their authentic latest styles— 
their superior quality and workmanship— 


It tells 
Made” 


and how you can 
30% TO 50% 


SA \ E On the very finest 


quality furs made. You send us your raw 
furs—we will tan them and make garments 
of any kind to your order. Fully guaranteed. 
backed by 65 years reputation for fair deal- 
ing and quality. Free style book shows latest 
models and full details of the Willard Plan. 
EXPERT WORKMANSHIP |. 
Master Furriers since 1864, every garment is 
perfectly made and fully guaranteed. 
COATS AND CHOKERS |. 
Are our specialty, styles and models illus- 
trated in free style book. 
H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
32 South First Street, Marshalltown. Lowa 
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Hand Made Guns 


Genuine Hand Made Arms to your exact measure 
und reasonable specifications. Rifles in all Reliable 
Calibers from 22 to 505 Gibbs, including finest 
hunting target and double express rifles. Shetguns 
in both side lock and Anson Deely actions according 
to your specifications. High grade guns carried in 
stock. Complete hunting expeditions outtitted, 
Write for information and literature. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of Fine Guns—S portsmen’s Equipment 
202 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

One block from Grand Central Terminal 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my. work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as reterences, also E. F. Warner, publisher ot 
Field and Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


deerskins”~ furs tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccae . 

» sins made from your deerskins, elk, 
moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning 
a specialty. 
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Write for catalog—it’s free 


BERLIN T. iG & MFG. Co. 
Dept. BERLIN, WIs. 











NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW? 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collare last season I wowld not be without them for 
@ny amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get better resulta with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Signed Grapr W. Sura 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postrrarp, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


JOSTAM PADS WIN 1927, 1928 and 
1929 GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Mose Newman, Winner 
of the 19: *. A. H. 
NO KICK COMING 
3 " today. Avoid 










° 3. Hy-eua, 
$3.09. Two Ply Sponge 
Rubber $2.00. 

Ask for Catalog. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
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You See Them bats 


HAT’S 
men’s 
kind have found the Field 
Pictures of Hunting and Fishing wonderful 


the reason why hundreds of 
clubs and associations of every 
& Stream Motion 


entertainment, always drawing big crowds— 
because practically every foot is a close up; 
you see what goes on as plainly as if you 
were on the ground taking part. 


To the officers of 
clubs of all kinds 


You know how essential it is to the success 
of your club to have the members attend its 
meetings in force. We urge you to realize 
that you can absolutely assure large attend- 
ance, and great interest and enthusiasm, 
at these meetings by making use of the 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37,000 feet of the finest motion pictures of 
the taking of game and game fishes ever 
made in this country. Every foot genuine, 
and almost every foot a close-up. Every 
kind of fishing and hunting, from_ brook 
trout to tarpon and from quail to Kadiak 
grizzly, by some of the most expert anglers, 
and scatter-gun and rifle artists, now living. 
And, in some pictures, dog work that is a 
joy to behold. 


9 duck shooting pictures— 
14 other hunting pictures— 
all remarkable— 


chicken, geese, turkey, bear, 
mountain lion, goats, etc. 


14 fishing pictures 


Trout (all kinds), bass, channel bass, sal- 
mon, muskies, deep sea game fish (all kinds). 
These 37 pic- 


NEW TERMS tures are all 


now available on terms and conditions that 
are within the reach of even the smallest 
club—and that make them cost the club it- 
self nothing. Not a penny comes out of your 
club’s treasury for the use of them. 


Quail, 
moose, 


deer, 





If you have a 16 mm. projector. a library of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned outright, 
will afford you endless hours of enjoyment. The 
following four pictures are best possible be- 
ginning 

Cries, A ag Maryland Turkey 

Bob W Alaska Grizzlies 
These are —, & Stream pictures reduced 
to 16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. reels, 
$10 each if ordered immediately 











Send this coupon NOW 
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Fietp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Send me complete information about your 


pictures, terms, etc. 


F & 8 1-30 























Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


TRAPPING LAWS 


HE legal trapping seasons for most 

all species of fur-bearing animals 

are now under way. This seems 
a fitting time, therefore, to consider the 
scope and trend of the provisions of laws 
affecting the taking of furs. 

The number of fur animals annually 
taken has been steadily diminishing, and 
for several years the attention of trappers 
and others interested in the continued pro- 
duction of a satisfactory crop of raw furs 
has been focused on legislation designed 
to safeguard this vast and valuable re- 
source. While some progress can be noted 
over a period of years, many states still 
allow various species to be taken at times 
when their pelts are not in prime condi- 
tion. When an inferior skin reaches the 
market, it fails, of course, to command the 
standard price for prime furs of its kind. 
Thus is wasted a percentage of the po- 
tential profit to the trapper taking the 
animal. 

Unwise drainage of swamp and marsh 
areas and the needless destruction of for- 
ests and covers reduce the natural fur- 
producing areas and are serious factors in 
the diminution of the stocks of native fur 
animals. These assaults upon the habitats 
of fur species together with inadequate 
protection in many states present grave 
problems. Their solution must be found 
in the near future if the resources in sev- 
eral species are not to be seriously cur- 
tailed. 

The responsibility for the protection of 
fur-bearing animals is solely that of the 
various states. The matter of uniformity 
in state legislation is not so important so 
long as each state takes the necessary ac- 
tion to safeguard her individual fur re- 
sources. Unlike migratory species, fur 
animals spend their entire life cycle main- 
ly within the dominion of a single juris- 
diction. The citizens of a state that 
affords proper protection to fur animals 
will thus harvest the benefits, while those 
of a state in which these resources are 
allowed to be devastated will suffer the 
consequences of the neglect. 

A large portion of the annual catch of 
fur animals is taken by youngsters on the 
farms, and the number of persons depend- 
ing upon the annual take of their traps as 
a substantial contribution to their mode 
of earning a livelihood is limited. Few of 
the trappers are specially organized to 
promote their particular interests. The 
result is that from lack of public interest, 
lack of funds and limited personnel, the 
game officials in some states are unable 
to give adequate attention to their fur 
resources. The serious situation in which 
we now too often find these fur-bearing 
animals makes it imperative that they 
everywhere receive their full measure of 
protection. 

Open seasons for trapping should be 
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restricted to periods not exceeding the a 
three or three and one-half months during 
which the fur of the particular anima 

seasonally reaches its highest state of per- a 

fection, with provision for suspending tuske 

trapping of any species whenever adverse ‘set! 

conditions or excessive trapping threatens ‘ 

the retention in the wild of adequate Sy 

breeding stock. cordia 

Effective methods or means are yet tog parish 
be devised for controlling or limiting the rr 
number of fur animals taken daily or sea 1 to J 
sonal bag limits might be adopted for this Quail, 
purpose, or the number of animals an in} 4930, 
dividual trapper may capture might bf Water 
limited by a graduated scale of licens§ linule: 
fees. The equity of such an arrangemen§ 3.200 
has its appeal. Any such system, however licens 
would entail added expense in checking m™sr@ 
the activities of trappers and in policing 
trapping areas, the inauguration of a sys 
tem of reports on the take and shipment 
by trappers, and detailed reports by buyer Que 
and dealers. A number of states now reg Caroli 
quire trappers to report their catch ang Mess 
most dealers render monthly or annua 
reports of furs handled by them. The ref Aws 
ports of trappers are of the utmost im mation 
portance as a source of reliable data m — 
the status of fur animals, the variations ls 
from year to year showing Over-trapping— cumsta 
on particular species. opened 

NTERSTATE traffic in furs should & 

covered by a strict system of permit 
and reports, and the individual skins o _ 
such species as beavers, allowed in most ing yy) 
stances to be taken only under special per- _ 
mits, should be marked with indestructibk Axys 
tags or other means of identification tom land is 
show in what state it was captured. Trat- > 
fic in furs coming from without the stat Wedne 
should also be regulated in such manne months 
as to prevent this source of supply from ar, | 
being used as a subterfuge for the viola} $15.50, 
tion of state laws or for the marketing of obtaine 
contraband skins. Care should be exer§ Buildir 
cised in formulating the regulations af 
fecting traffic in furs in order that ful 
advantage may be taken of the suppleme 
tal protection afforded fur animals by t UF 
Federal Lacey Act, regulating interstatl ina Y, 
commerce in wild animals or parts there 
of, including the skins of fur animal Avs. 
Under this Federal law, material aid im ‘@ppin 
rendered state officials in the detection dg ™ 
illegal shipments and the enforcement 4 
state fur laws. 

It is seldom possible to seize an illegd 
shipment of furs after it has passed beg , Ove: 
yond the borders of the state in which Carolir 
originated. Some states have provided 
schedule of civil liabilities for the illeg Ans. 
taking of wild animals and birds undeg Warde: 
which |the game department is in a pos — 
tion to recover the designated value of th game 1 
illegally taken animal, in addition to s Shipme 
penalty as may be imposed for the vid ten 
tion. This feature should be extended t 
the illegal sale and transportation of t4§ (EN 
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skins of fur animals, and should be gen- 
erally incorporated in the laws of all the 
states. Offenders are attracted to the illi- 
cit fur traffic by reason of its opportu- 
nities for high profits, and seizures and 
civil recoveries are the most effective 
means of depriving them of their illegal 
gains. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SUSQUEHANNA FLATS 


Qves.—May I make inquiry as to the shooting 
days for waterfowl on the Susquehanna Flats 


in Maryland? 
J. H. Hocan. 


Ans.—The days on which waterfowl may be 
hunted on the Susquehanna Flats, upper Ches- 
apeake Bay, Maryland, are Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday of each wéek in the months of 
November and December, and on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday of each week in 
January. 

3 Game AND Fisn Law Epttor. 


LOUISIANA GAME 


Qves.—Please advise me the deer, bear, quail, 
turkey, and waterfowl seasons in Louisiana, 
together with nonresident license fees. 

Joun H. WELLING. 

Ans.—The deer season differs in the northern 
and southern portions of Louisiana. In Con- 
cordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and all 
parishes north of these, the season is from 
December 1 to January 15, but in the parishes 
south of those mentioned it is from November 
1 to January 5. Bear, October 15 to January 5. 
Quail, December 1 to February 15. The season 
on wild turkeys is not open until the spring of 
1930, when it is from March 5 to April 5. 
Waterfowl, Wilson’s snipe, rail, coot, and gal- 
linules, November 1 to January 31. The fee for 
a nonresident license to take game animals and 
resident game birds is $50, but a special $25 
license is required to take waterfowl and other 
migratory game _ birds. 

Game AND Fisn Law Ebprror. 


GROUSE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Ques.—It has been rumored that the North 
Carolina season on ruffed grouse and ring-necked 
pheasants has been closed. Can you advise me 


in the matter? 
L. C. Ruarx. 


Ans.—Contrary to previously published infor- 
mation, the Department of Conservation and 
Development advises that the season was closed 
for two years on ruffed grouse and ring-necked 
pheasants, beginning this fall. Under these cir- 
cumstances the season on these birds will not be 
opened after December 1 as formerly announced. 

GaME AND Fisn Law EbpirTor. 


MARYLAND WATERFOWL 


vEs.—Will you kindly inform me the season 
ant non-resident license fee for hunting ducks 
in Maryland? 
Joun Frank, Jr. 
Ans.—The open season on waterfowl in Mary- 
land is from November 1 to January 31, but on 
the Susquehanna Flats and certain other waters 
of the State, hunting is restricted to Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays each week during the 
months of November and December and in Jan- 
uary, Saturdays are added to the open days. The 
fee for a non-resident license in Maryland is 
$15.50. The game laws of the State may be 
obtained from the State Game Warden, Munsey 
Building, Baltimore. 
Game anpb Fisn Law Eprror. 


BEAVER AND MARTEN 


Qurs.—Will you please advise me if beaver 
and marten trapping will be allowed in Alaska 
and Yukon this year? 5 

W. C. Hanson. 


Ans.—Alaska is closed to beaver and marten 
trapping. Yukon is closed on beaver, but marten 
may be taken from November 15 to Age % 

Game anp Fish Law Epzrror. 


EXPORT, SGUTH CAROLINA 


Qves.— Please advise me the amount of game 
a non-resident licensee may export from South 
Carolina. 
A. W. Newman. 
Ans.—Under shipping tag from Chief Game 
Warden at Columbia, South Carolina, a non- 
resident licensee may export 2 wild turkeys and 
15 quail and two days’ bag limit of migratory 
game birds a calendar week, if not for sale. 
Shipments must be labeled to show name and 
address of shipper and consignee and the actual 
contents of the package. 
Game anD Fish Law Eprror. 
(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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LADY FINGERS 


(Continued from page 15) 

“Well, we got up an’ went down t’watch 
Alphonsa Turrel. When we got thar, 
Stanley B. says, ‘I’ll be damned!’ 

““Ah,’ says Jackson, ‘What did I tell 
yer, Mister Dean, ’bout that last hand?’ 

“An’ thar was Al a-fishin’—fishin’, I 
mean! Yer never saw prettier fly-fishin’, 
never! They was long casts, an’ that little 
rod actin’ like a lady bred to the part. 

“Crotch!” said Dud Dean. “I keep think- 
in’ sun day to see that kind of fishin’ ag’in.” 
Then he went on. 

“*Ve're a liar if yer say yer wife, er any 
other woman, can cast better’n that,” 
shouts Stanley B. 

“‘T’ll bet yer five hundred more that she 
can outcast any man in the state,’ comes 
back Alphonsa. 

“But Stanley B. didn’t take him up that 
time, ner no time that I ever‘ heared of 
after that. 

“He kept gittin’ strikes. I wondered how 
he got rid of them small trout, but I found 
out later that the barbs was all filed off 
his flies. Pretty soon he got a rise like he 
was lookin’ fer. An’ then begin the pretty 
work, That little rod begin to bend, I can 
tell yer. We was all down to the edge by 
that time. An’ Stanley B., bein’ a real fish- 
erman, if I must say, was a-shoutin’ direc- 
tions ‘long with the rest of us. But shucks, 
that bird didn’t need no how-to’s from us 
beginners. The trout weren't really big— 
*bout three pounds, as I recollect. It did a 
lot of surface rushin’. 

“Then sunthin’ else happened like a 
crack of doom. He had three flies on, an’ 
a beaut of a salmon riz up and hit that 
head-on fly—a Montreal, it was. 

“T’m sorry,’ says Alphonsa, ‘but the 
show is jest erbout all spoke.’ 

“But it weren't, not by a jugful of black- 
berry jam, as old Doc Brownin’ useter say 
when he was swearin’ mad. I never see no 
such comical an’ excitin’ scrap as that was. 


sQYUNTIMES that salmon seemed t’ lift 

that trout right outer the water. All I 
could think of was one of them Spanish 
bulls yoked up with a ten-year-old ox. It 
didn’t seem possible that it could last long. 
I'd have bet a hundred it wouldn’t, and at 
that I didn’t know "bout them d’horned 
hooks of his’n. 

“Jackson turned to Stanley B. ‘D’yer 
b'lieve in prayers?’ he asks. 

“Shut up,’ snaps Stanley Barnarbus. 

“Up the lake goes the pair, makin’ the 
old reel sing. Every time that trout tried 
to dig fer bottom, that salmon wanted to 
show how high he could jump. An’ every 
time the salmon wanted to sound, the 
trout hung back. I never see a worse actin’ 
team. 

“It didn’t last long. Yer see, that poet 
knew more "bout fishin’ then Stanley B. er 
all the would-be’s I ever see. He was a 
poem hisself, if he did look like a dime 
novel that had been out in the rain all 
summer, The trout was dead, ’parently, 
long afore that salmon was done wantin’ 
ter sky-hoot, which weren't s’ long as I 
wished it was. 

“Al brung ’em in—slow and easy. Thar 
was a minute when I pretty near pinched 
the arm off Jackson, an’ then thar they 
was, kinda waggin’ feeble-like in that big 


landin’ net. I sorter sagged. It was the. 


dumbedest fly-rod stunt I ever see. An 
don’t yer think for a minute that I’ve lied. 

“*Mister Turrel,’ says Stanley B., ‘yer 
win the five hundred.’ 

“Alphonsa come wadin’ to shore. ‘Be 
kind enough never to mention it,’ he says. 
‘My wife don’t approve of gamblin’”’ 

“An’ I’ve never took no stock in pys- 
chology from that day to this. As fer Stan- 
ley B., I never heard him mention it ag’in.” 
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‘ door publication with a decided 
“4 western flavor. Possesses a crisp, 
"| punchy personality. Is profuse- 





41 ly illustrated. For the genuine 
2] sportsman and outdoor enthus- 
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3] iast- You are bound to like it. e 
f Issued Monthly ; 
$2.50 the year fs 
Ma:) Your Check Today! 4 
Southwest Publishers | | 

603 Continental Bidg. Box 1144 
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Cover—Actual 


184 E. Leng St. 


Name. 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chock- 
full of interesting articles, 
illustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, _ FISHING, 
FUR FARMING, TRAPPING, 
ete. Each issue also has many 
departments—-The Gun Rack; 
s; Fur Raising; Roots & 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle ; Woodcraft; The 
Fur Markets; Trapline; and 
Question Box. 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 





photos 


reproduced in natural 


colors. On sale at newsstands 


Special Get Acquainted Oster 


Six Months Only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 50¢ cash, check, or money 
order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


Columbus, Ohie 





Address 





for one Jlarye muskrat or weasel. 





A Fight Against Rupture 


ATTENTION 
vs 


Everyone should realize the 
seriousness of Rupture, even 
where the protrusion is 


small. The Brooks Appliance 
is the finest kind ef mechan- 
ical support for reducible 









rupture that it is possi- 
ble to build. Hard 
pads and stiff springs 
are entirely elimin- 
ated. Our Automatic Air Cush- 


~<a 


ion, light, cool and absolutely sanitary, is protected by patents 
in the United States and all important foreign countries. 


Your name and address pinned to this advertisement 


will bring complete details of our free trial plan in plain 
sealed envelope. No need to writ 4 
BROOKSAPPLIANCE CO., I165C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


e a letter 








OWN YOUR of Hunting 
OWN MOVIES and Fishing 


If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library 
of hunting and fishing pictures will afford 
you endless hours of pleasure. And the 
following four pictures are the best possible 
beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
The famous Field & Stream motion 
ictures reduced to 16 mm. 100 ft. reel. 

10. each, if ordered immediately. 


Frevp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will fin 


the sort who can afford two or 
take advantage of this productive market 
any sportsman’s magazine published in America 


log breeding. Questions for 





1 these pages particularly effective in disposing of their 
three hunting trips a year anc 
Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month 

-125,000 guaranteed. 
advice or it 


EEMAN LLoyp 





Edited by Fr 


must necessarily possess good shooting dogs 


This department is conducted for 


formation will be answered when stamped 
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real sportsmen, 
List your kennels in these columns and 


and hounds. 
with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 
the purpose of ¢ neha inging information on dogs and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 











Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc Remepirs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Bargains 


in Blue Ribbon 














_» Russian 





Wolfhounds 


Beautiful male pup- 
+ pie \ a few grown 
A : ’ , Descriptions 
7 and prices on request. 
Mrs. KENT WILLIAMS 
Box 635 
ft > Graham Texas 








PUPS 


the most beautiful specime 
the Dog World can 
Home guards, loyal 
p anions; 
gent. Low prices, Illustrat 
ri irculars free. 
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COMRADE FARM KENNELS | 





Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
dog s a bred 

Also Ce » Pp Ip- 
ind description on request. 


Puppies and grown 
from Champi 
pics. Pedigre 
EUREKA KENNELS 
a 358-S West Chester, 


1 stock 


Penna. 





| Island, 








HARD-WORKING SPANIELS : PLENTY OF GAME 
By Freeman Lloyd 


meeting of the 
Spaniel Field 
took place on 


HE sixth annual 
English Springer 
Trial Association, 
October 22 

N. Y. The event | was under 
presidency of Walton Ferguson, 
Fred C. Perkins, vice-president, and Wil- 
liam J. Hutchinson, 115 Broadway, New 
York City, secretary-treasurer. The Board 
of Governors was made up of Samuel G. 
Allen, Harry J. Ferguson, Harry D. 
Kirkover, S. A. Salvage, Francis J. 
Squires, Charles H. Toy, David Wagstaff, 
and the ex-officio officers previously men- 
tioned. The judges were Messrs. C. F. 
Nielson and H. E. Mellenthus, while the 
official guns were Frederick Ewing, Wal- 
} ton Ferguson, III, John R. Holman and 
| Mr. Wagstaff. William Sinclair, head- 
gamekeeper for the Fishers Island Club, 
was steward of the beat. The weather was 
| delightfully fine, and the scenting con- 
| ditions excellent. There was a plentiful 
supply of strong and high birds, but 
rabbits were scarce. The programme was 
well filled, there being an entry of twenty- 


the 
Jr. with 


WATCHING 


There was difficult work for the springer spaniels. 


r 
= 


| = 





A RETRIEVE 


six dogs and bitches in the Open All Age 
Stake, Mr. Salvage’s Horsiord Howitzer 
being the only absentee. 

Earl Eldredge’s Morewood Pat, the 
first prize winner in the All Age event, 
was bred by Mr. and Mrs. W. Ferguson. 
Pat was about a year and ten months old 
at the time of the tests. A heavily marked, 


well-made, large dog, Pat is a son of 
Horsford Highlander and Adamston 
Belle, both imported. Young Eldredge, 


the dog’s owner, is an under-gamekeeper 
on the estate, but had been breaking span- 
iels for at least a couple of years. He is 
a silent, unobtrusive handler who works 
his dog in the most approved fashion. A 
very slight, low whistle, is his only and 
seldom used signal to his spaniel, to stay 
or stop any disposition on the part of the 
dog, to do what might be contrary to the 
rules or methods, as practised at spaniel 
trials. Eldredge’s dog worked well to 
hand, and went where he was told to go. 
In the chief stake, Pat was particularly 
steady to wing and shot. While retrieving, 
his pick-ups were quick and clean; his 


ON FISHERS ISLAND 
Birds fell in awkward places- 


on land and in wate 
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return was prompt; his delivery right up 
to the hand, and free from undue mouth- 
ing. Any dog of this kind, with ordinary 
luck—and there is much good and bad 
fortune about field trialing—must always 
get at or near the top when the prizes are 
awarded. 

The second dog in 
Stake was Tedwyn’s 


All Age 
owned and 


the Open 
Torch, 





A SMART SPRINGER SPANIEL 


Stake Fishers 
Ferguson (right) 


Tedwyn’s Torch, winner Members’ 
Island. Owner—Handler: H. L. 


handled by Harry Ferguson. Torch is an 
imported dog. He was bred by Lorna, Coun- 
tess Howe, who, for a considerable time, 
has been one of Britain’s most prominent 
owners and amateur handlers of springer 
spaniels and Labrador retrievers. Torch 
will be three years old next May; he is 
ason of Tedwyn’s Trump and Bancl 10ry 
Bright. An exceedingly smart and ever 
industrious spaniel, Torch is unafraid of 
any of the dense cover that this famous 
shooting estate provides; indeed, a Fish- 
ers Island dog—one that will negotiate 
the varied and dense thickets on that prop- 
erty, might be expected to tackle anything 
anywhere in the way of dense brush and 
wicked briars. 


ORCH was splendidly steady and 

proved to be a dependable retriever. 
On the last day (in the Members’ Stake) 
Torch put up as good a performance as had 
been seen during the meeting. While run- 
ning against Morewood Rough, the former 
found a pheasant in woodland; the hand- 
lers and guns were on the outside of the 
timber. The bird, a high one, mounted over 
the tall trees, and, ably taken by Mr. 
Wagstaff, the old cock fell away off; he 
dropped where neither the dog nor hand- 
ler could mark the fall. Mr. Ferguson 
evidently thought that the pheasant had 
hit the earth to the eastward, and he was 
in the act of going towards where he 
thought the dog was seeking dead. He 
wished to direct his out-of-sight springer. 
But at that moment, to the surprise of 
everyone, the dog arrived from over the 
hill, jauntily carrying his precious bur- 
den. Here was an example of the work 
ever and anon accomplished by Tedwyn’s 
orch. 

Morewood Rough, which subsequent ly 
was placed first in the winners’ class at 
the dog show, was third (as he had pre- 
viously been placed in the American-bred 
Stake). Rufton Remodel, ably hz er 
by William Hands, and owned by F. C. 
Perkins, was fourth in the big pet | 
Among the prominent winners were Clar- 
ion Ryon and Banchory Flame. Each was 
sold on the field for five hundred dollars. 
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.« GOSSETTS OLDEN TYME 






celebrated the wide world over 
for their cold trailing ability, 
seute hunting sense, stubborn 
persistence, mule-like endurance, 
pleasing deep throated bugle 

. Unanimously acclaimed 
by sportsmen at home an¢ 


without a peer on big 
rabbit. 


part 
To invest in a Hermosa Vista American I 
~onfidence of owning a specimen you n 
fiable pride. 





mu my 
y bunt oun exhib it with ) aie 





Trained Cooners 
For the present guage, Me — a oy ~g = the breed's finest coon 
trained hounds, both ight coonere an ne come 
bination hunters at $1 50. 00 to $1000. 00. % artly trained $100 to $2 200. 
Pups ready to train $75, 


Predaad Fex Hounds 

Can furnish either experienced cold trailing lone trailers fc 

oot fox or faster hounds broke for pack work at $ 200 vo ’s 500 
each. Started hounds $100 to $150. Pups reads to train $75.4 
Trained "rabbit broke hounds $100 to $130 

Brood Bitches 

Fox Hound is just comin ne jnteitoown ». They are destined 
ing hound. The puppy demand 





years of breeding them and can help you grt . 
your stud dog and brood bitches d A 
eliminate failure. Bred bitches $100 ‘to ® 500. x ; 


Stud Hounds 


We have at public stud a battery of the b 
grandest stallion hounds, Fees $15 to $50.0 00. 
Stud car 


Puppies 
Puppies of Special Foxbred Matings of Special 
Coonbred poetnge back with an ironclad 
guarantee $50 each. General bred pups at $15 
to $35. Descriptive illustrated catalog & sales 
list 10. No Sunday visiting. 





Hermosa Vista Farm 


Rte. 1, Saint Clairsville, Ohio 














FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Houtds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 














“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


nent critics and writers on canine matters. 
tains reports of all the most important 


Correspondents in all the principal 

Yearly subscription for the United States, 

Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most emi- 
It con- 
canine 
events, Shows and Field Trials all over the world. 
centers. 
$6.36. 


you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 
Simply -— post sections in ground and bolt on top 
rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 








mage oo ate, 
all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 


tions two inch angle iron aluminum finish— 
punched for netting and bolting. Sold direct 
at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 
x 4 inch mesh 11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge 
—a post card will bring them 

CROWN IRON WORKS “COMPANY 

established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Mian. | 














Cuaron Srrixncnok or Wane 
ke Ideal of the Breed” 


15 WELL TRAINED SPRINGERS 
. Doge and bitches. All colors, two to four years old. 


y seasoned dogs that have been ay | shot over 
arrived from the Scottish Grouse Moor 








’ pup- 
pies will more than pay for her. Send for list today. Priced at $250.00 
to $450.00 delivered. A wire will bring one to you by express. 


MY SPLENDID PUPPIES ARE SELLING FAST! 


Better erab one or two of the fat rascals before they are all sold! The 
best bred ones you ever saw! Both sexes in all colors, Healthy and 
Ln mp Reared. Use our Life Guarantee Plan, I warrant each one to 

ake a worker and retriever. Many y-to-train now, Prices $50.00 
to $90.00 delivered. 


IMPORTED PIERPOINT | PRINCE FOR SALE 
to the highest Bidder. Bids close on January Sth, 1930. By Allestree 
Pride X Skegness Minnie. Born say . A great Bench Winner in 
England, defeating several cha Sire of Winners in Field 
Trails and Shows. Beautiful white and liver dog, in grand condition, 
SPECIAL! 
LOOK! LOOR! Bred bitches at $100.00. Five Healthy Brood Bitches, 
reaistered, at $35.00 each. No Duty on our Dogs. Each one registered. 
Deferred payments if req 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Clese Springer Spaniels 





IRISH SETTERS | 


Puppies for Xmas 
Litter sired by Ch. Terrence O’Brian Law, 
and another litter, sire: Skyline Tex; dam, 
Queen Of Raive; her sire, Ch. Bergniel Red 
Helmet. All from producers of winners. 
Dr. E. B. Miller Elkton, Virginia 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Whelped June 11, °29. Two females, 
white and tan, liver, white and tan, 
Straight, clean limbed. 
sire on one side “ 


Black, 
and ticked. 
Extra long ears. Grand- 
Flint of Avendale’’, on other 


side ‘“‘Boghurst Rover.” 

Three color Springers of their class are not 
plentiful. Price $35.00 each. 
Mare Woodmansee. Box 87, Des Moines, towa 














This dog is less than 2 years old. 


CHAMPION 
further particulars from 





Latest English Champion Springer Spaniel 
(The property of Dr. H. Baruch) 


The famous Cuampion Inveresk CasuieR at the stud to approved bitches only. 

He is by INveRESK Cannon out of Hartitt Ducness, 

Cuampion INveresK Casuter is one of the youngest dogs ever to gain an English Championship. 
x aig CasHier has beaten every 


L Manager: _Mareber Kennels, is. Wyandarch, Long island, N. vw. 


good springer in the British Isles. Fee and 
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For Sale, 
Le t of Broken and Pa ly 
dr ined Hor rds, Nice Tooke 
e £ 


Mayport, 





Clarien County, Pa. 














SPRINGER hay phy PUPPIES 


Whelnea May 10 Bn whey nadie English blood. 
Sire Baudruche Eder by Dalbeattie Dan and Dalbeat- 
tie Jean. Dam Baudruche by Rivington Rocket and 
Rivington Ringlet. One Male Liver and white ticked 
and two females, white, black and ticked. Prices on 
application 

At Stud Baudruche Eder Registered A. K. C. 


- H. SLATER, New Milford, Conn. 
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FREE! 


This Model 
06 Sliding 
forearm 
.22 calibre 








WINCHESTER 
Rifle 


Yours for only 
16 annual 


subscriptions 


To any reader 
who sends us 16 
annual subscrip- 
tions for Fretp 
& STREAM at 
$2.50 each, we 
will give one of 


these famous 
rifles. 
absolutely 


FREE! 


Any man or boy who tries, can 
get 16 subscriptions in two to 
four days easily. Especially as 
we will quite possibly be able 
to help him to get them! 


Any article advertised in any issue 
of Field & Stream can be ob- 
tained in this way absolutely free 
of charge. If you are in need of 
hunting, fishing or camping equip- 
ment of any kind, go through these 
pages, pick out what you want and 
let us know; we'll tell you by re- 
turn mail the number of subscrip- 
tions required. 


Write for complete 


information today 


FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me complete information about ob- 
taining merchandise free, and also send 


subscription order forms and sample copies. 


Name 


Address 


City 
F&S 1-30 














Field 


Dr. Samuel Milbank, of New York City, 
acquired Flame, an imported bitch by Fire- 
flash out of Banchory Gloss. Flame was 
sold by Herbert Routley, Peterboro, Ont., 
a consistent supporter of these trials. 

The meeting, an unqualified success, was 
under the able superintendence of the 
George Foley organization of Philadelphia. 

Open to All Puppy Stake: 1. S. A. 
Salvage’s Billy ; ; 2. Clarion Kennels’ Clar- 





and Stream—lJanuary, 1930 
DOGS FROM CANADA 


LL through the shooting season there 

is a considerable demand for Cana. 
dian pointers, setters, land and water span. 
iels, and the retrievers of various breeds, 
Several correspondents have enquired as 
to the working of the new Customs’ ar. 
rangements on the Border. The reason for 
the demand for dogs from the Dominion 





AWAITING THEIR TURNS 
Handlers at the Fishers Island Trials. There was a capital entry in each stake 


ion Driver; 3. Henry Mach’s, Tubby. 
Certificates ‘of Me rit: F. G. Turner’s Rab 
of Jumping Brook; A. L. Ferguson’s 


High Fly. 

American-Bred Stake: 1, Clarion Ken- 
nels’ Clarion Ryon; 2. F. G. Turner’s Rab 
of Jumping Brook; 3. Mr and Mrs. Wal- 
ton Ferguson’s Morewood Rough. Certifi- 
cates of Merit: Edward L. Coman’s 
Purpooduck Jinnie; Earl Eldredge’s 
Morewood Pat 

Non-Winners’ Stake: 1. E. Eldredge’s 
Morewood Pat; 2. Herbert S. Rout- 
ley’s Banchory Flame; 3. E. L. Coman’s 
Purpooduck Jinnie; 4. Col. J. D. Tilford’s 
Rivington Roulette. Certificates of Merit: 
Buell Hollister’s Alby Fearnaut; F. C. 
Perkins’ Rufton Remodel; Clarion Ken- 
nel’s Clarion Dinah; F. G. Turner’s Rab 
of Jumping Brook; Geo. E. Watson’s 
Horsford Handicraft; Clarion Kennels’ 
Clarion Driver. 

Open All Age Stake: 1. E. Eldredge’s 
Morewood Pat; 2. H. L. Ferguson’s Ted- 
wyn Torch; 3. Mr. and Mrs. W. Fergu- 
son’s Morewood Rough; 4. F. C. Perkins’ 
Rufton Remodel. Certificates of Merit: 
Francis J. Squire’s, Peter of Avandale II, 
Top and Aughrim Tim; F. G. Turner’s 
Nithsdale Rab; H. L. Ferguson’s Ted- 
wyn’s Tail Fly and Tedwyn’s Tailagan; 
H. S. Routley’s Banchory Flame. 

Brace Stakes: 1. H. L. Ferguson’s Ted- 
wyn's Tailagan and Tedwyn’s Tail Fly; 
2. F. C. Perkins’ Firesqual and Rufton 
Remodel. 

Members’ Stake: (Handled by mem- 
bers): 1. H. L. Ferguson’s Tedwyn’s 
Torch; 2. Mr. and Mrs. W. Ferguson’s 
Morewood Rough; 3. H. Ferguson’s Ted- 
wyn’s Tailagan; 4. Herbert S. Routley’s 
Banchory Flame. Certificates of Merit: 
Nithsdale Rab, Aughrim Tim, Tedwyn’s 
Tail Fly, Top and Col. Tilford’s Horsford 
Handful. 

These trials were representative of high- 
class work on the part of nearly all of 
the dogs. Above all things, they were 


steady to their game and to the shooting 
on each of the three days. 

The birds lay nicely in the thick cover 
sprung 


and were well within gunshot. 


is because Western Canada is happily 
well provided with game, and there are 
more opportunities for breaking dogs, 
According to Alex McKidd, “there is 
no difficulty in getting Canadian dogs into 
the United States, if you pay the duty; or 
even if you don’t, the present system is 
better than the old way. Now the dog 
has to be registered and transferred to 
his new owner with the Canadian authori- 
ties. The shipper receives the certificate 
with change of ownership endorsed. This 
certificate must accompany the dog to the 


SPRINGER BANCHORY FLAME 
Successful at Fishers Island and sold for $500. 


Handler and late owner: Herbert S. Routley, 
Peterboro, Ont. 


port of entry. The American officer then 
sends it to the Bureau of Animal Industry 
where it is retained permanently. But the 
Canadian National Live Stock Records 
sends the American Kennel Club, in New 
York, a certified copy of the registration 
certificate which the A.K.C. holds pending 
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application for registration by the new 
owner. 

“This saves considerable delay in regis- 
tration as compared with the old system 


when free entry is wanted. Where duty 
is paid there is no charge. If the dog’s 
value to the Express Company is over 


$50.00 the express charges are raised to 
meet the extra risk. If the dog is valued 
at or over $100.00 consular invoices must 
be obtained from the American Consulate 
in the city of shipment in Canada. It takes 
about a week to ten days to effect regis- 
tration, transfer of ownership, and get 
the certificate back from Ottawa. But the 
procedure is quite simple. 

“Previously the registration certificate 
with change of ownership endorsed, came 
back from Ottawa to the shipper and was 
mailed to him by the buyer. The buyer 
had to pay duty and make application to 
Washington for a refund accompanying 
the application with the registration cer- 


tificate. In some cases Washington held 
up the refund and the certificate for 
months. The owner could not register 
with the A.K.C. till he got the Canadian 


certificate back from Washington. The 
mew method is much better than the old.” 


BREWSTER, N. Y. SPANIEL 
TRIALS 


HERE was a capital attendance at 

the field trials for spaniels and “gen- 
tlemen’s bird dogs” held under the aus- 
pices of the English Springer Spaniel 
Club, on the Star Ridge estate, Brewster, 
N. Y., on November 7, 8, and 9th. This 
property of Erastus T. Tefft, M. F. H., 
is well stocked with pheasants and rab- 
bits, but no Hungarian partridges or 
quail were seen, although prodigal stocks 
of birds were put down last year on the 
arrable pasture and wood lands of about 
a thousand acres. There was a large com- 
pany present on the third day, when a 
ploughing match and a foxhound parade 
took place. Over five hundred persons 
partook of a public luncheon or barbe- 
cue that was replete with all of the old- 
fashioned trimmings and cordialities. The 
promotion of the first ploughing match 
in Putnam County aroused the enthusiasm 
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Welsh Foxhounds, an excellent aggrega- 
tion of well-matched and pure-bred rough 
haired, white and mostly lemon-pied 
hounds, noted for their excellent noses, 
music and killing qualities. In the way 
of sport, there was aplenty. The spaniel 
entry was not as large as usual, the Wall 
Street upset doubtlessly having a lot to 
do with the paucity of nominations. 

The best in the cocker stake was the 
black bitch Horsford Dislodge’em, the 
property of Miss Elizabeth Stillman of 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. This cocker 
was under .< control than when seen 
last season. The best retrieve made by a 
cocker was the performance of Rowcliffe 





SUCCESSFUL FIELD TRIALERS 


The springers Firesqual (left) and Rufton Re- 
model with their handler, Wm. Hands; and Mrs. 


Vernon Pierpont. Owner of spaniels: F. C. Per- 
kins, East Hampton, N. 

Wardance, owned by Mrs. A. R. Moffitt, 

of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which was 


awarded third prize in the Open All Age 
Stake for any variety of sporting spaniel. 
This was a very creditable achievement ; 
moreover, it was well executed, the carry 
being a pheasant. As before remarked 
there was no scarcity of game. Neverthe- 
less, if some of the cover had been thor- 
oughly hunted—as spaniels should hunt 
it—there would have been still more 


WELSH FOX HOUND PARADE NEAR BREWSTER, N. Y. 


Five hundred persons were entertained at the barbecue given by Mr. 
Trials and Ploughing Match held on his Star Ridge Estate, 


of the countryside to whom game-rearing 
is becoming an interesting and profitable 
occupation. “God Speed the Plough” 
was the slogan printed on the gaily painted 
banners unfurled to the breeze. 

On the fourth day a goodly company 
assembled at the meet of the Star Ridge 


Tefft on the occasion of the Field 
November 9, 1929 


shooting opportunities for a particularly 
efficient team of guns, made up of Messrs. 
Ray P. Holland, Arthur Sutton and Wil- 
liam Shilling. 

There was hunting- 


an insufficient 


out of the artificial covers that last year 
had been specially placed on the hill sides 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, 


$1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, MeNeill, Miss. 
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INNING 


AND 


ORKING PANIELS @ 


We offer puppies six to eight months old 
from well known Champion Bench Winning 
and Field Trial stock. Prices $100.00 up. 

Also, we offer a few Field Trial dogs at 
reasonable prices. 


PRINGER ' 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


sell to be 100% as 
or money refunded. 


We guarantce every 
represented, 


dog we 














Fifty-Fourth Annual Dog Show 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 


Madison Square Garden, New York City 





Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
10, 11, and 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday) 
1930 


Entries Close Monday, January 13 


Feb. 


Superintendents 
GEORGE F. FOLEY DOG SHOW 
ORGANIZATION, INC. 
450 Fourth New York City 
Telephone Bogardus 4889 


Room 806 Avenue 

















SPRINGER SPANIEES 


1 fine black and white male, 10 months; now working and retrieving: 
2 egienete —_ and liver bitches, 17 months, over distemper; | liver 

nd white 0 months; 2 black and white bitches, I Biue ticked 
biteh, 10 senghe; 2 blue ticked bitches; 1 liver, white and tan; 1 black 
and white and | liver and white bitches, 7 months; 2 white and liver 
males; 2 liver and yohe females, 2 months. These sre the immediate 
blood lines of Dual Champion Plint of Avendale, Ch. Springbok of 
Ware, Field Trial Ch. mee of Avendale, Ch Matford Patty, Ch. 
Hovstord Highlander, Ch uret Rover, and Hay of Crombie. 
Special prices to reduce kennels and will ship C D 


FENDALE KENNELS Rea. 
HK, J, CLIFFORD, Owner GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y 








D. B. LINDSEY 


Rose, Kansas 
Has room for a few shooting dogs to thor- 
oughly train on quail. Birds plentiful. Go- 
ing south Dec. Ist. Long open season. 
Come south and shoot with me. See your 
dogs in action. Terms reasonable. Reference. 








1930 SETTER DERBYS 


White, black and tan male, white and orange 
female six months old. Champions Evcene M, 
NuGyM, Suore’s Ben, and Puit’s Speep 
Ben all close up. Priced low—cannot finance 
development and campaigning. Complete de- 
tails with photos gladly furnished. 

Ship Anywhere on Approvat 


YUNDT 
42 Belcher St. Randolph, Mass. 














FOR SALE—AT STUD 
SETTERS, POINTERS, FOXHOUNDS, BEAGLES 


Trained sed Untrained, Roaictared Stock 
DING—TRAI 


w 
‘COON, RABBIT, PHEASANT and QUAIL 
HORACE SEVERNS 
“ORIEL-LEIRO” KENNELS—MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
Mailing Address 343 E. Garfield Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Each year at this time the brains of 
America are being racked in an effort to 
find appropriate and welcome gifts for 
Christmas.. 


“Something for a man” is a particu- 
larly trying question. A vast amount 
of perfectly good and hard earned 
money is each year squandered on use- 
less knick-knacks, including the pro- 
verbial bedroom slippers, suspenders and 
that necktie that the unhappy recipient 
“wouldn’t wear to a dog fight!” 


For the man or boy of outdoor leanings 
the answer is ridiculously easy and the 


Give something to the 


Boy—Guide—Pal 


Field « 
Stream 


Give Sport Goods 
for Christmas 
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range of prices extends all the way from 
a compass or a waterproof match box at 
less than a dollar to outboard motors, 
beautiful shotguns and other items run- 
ning into the hundreds. 


Your sporting goods dealer will be happy 
to help solve the all-important question 
for every lover of the outdoors on your 
Christmas list. 


The advertising pages of Fre.p@ Stream 
offer a mine of suggestions. Clip out 
those that seem to fit your case and see 
the goods themselves at your dealer’s 
store. 








193 
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as natural shelters and protections from 
foxes, hawks and other predacious ani- 
mals and birds. These heaps of dead thorns 
with the season’s grass growing up 
through the branches, only formed 
ideal cover for game, but the very sort 
of stuff that all spaniels, big and little, 
should be forced to face. lor that is the 
spaniel’s work. He must not be allowed 
to skirt or shirk such an obvious game 
harbor. A spaniel’s nose is used for pick- 
ing up ground-scent rather than to gath- 
er any scent that might permeate through 
the air, to be taken from the atmospher 
by the ordinary bird dog of the pointer 
or setter kind. 

It is not pleasant to observe a judge 
beating a brake of dead brush at spaniel 
field trials—such a cover that should be 
literally combed by the spaniel dog. Nat- 
urally, the handler is aware of his dog’s 


not 


AT THE ENGLISH S? 
irthur Sutton (left) and Ray P. 
Ware, his handler, W. 


The guns: 





shortcomings; and, if given the opportu- 
nity, the man with the whistle will avoid 
those nasty places—places that are 
tasteful to his spaniel. “Afraid of no 
cover!” should | I 


dlis- 







e tne unia 





ustwor 





description. of the always 1 
springer, field, cocker, Clumber, Sussex 
or any other land spaniel. 

The “new dog” at the Star Ridge meet- 
ing was the white and liver marked, two 
years and eight-months old imported 


son of the 
Tex and 


Ware, a 


Tedwyn's 


Paulinus of 
champion 


springer 


field trial 


Laverstroke Paulina. Paulinus is owned 
by Chauncey D, Still as, Harvard stu- 
dent, and son of the late C. C. Stillman, 
sportsman, Morgan horse See art 
potron and New York banker. Bred by 
H. Lloyd, on the other side, Paulinus 


had hae a public performer in England. 
Paulinus certainly demonstrated that he 
had been well-broken. Except on one oc- 
casion he was as steady as a rock to feath- 
er, fur and shot. He is a rather small, 
on-the-leg springer somewhere about 36 
pounds in weight, it was thought. Mr. Still- 
man’s dog is a particularly active spaniel ; 
and, for his size, he has a good pick up. 
Small spaniels are seldom very handy 
when lifting a bird or rabbit, because of 
the limited capacity of a little dog’s mouth. 
It was as a fast, cantering or galloping 
retriever, that Paulinus shone to the ’nth 
degree. This dog was handled by William 
Gladwin, a capital man with a spaniel. 

Major S. B. Buckner, Jr. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., ran his own and homebroken 
feechgrove Nell, a liver-roan springer 


RINGER SPANIEL 
Holland. 


Gladwin and Marvin Horton 
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bitch, under splendid command, an 
thusiastic hunter, and a nice retriever of 
feather and fur. The visitor was awarded 
the cup offered for the best amateur 
handler. 

The F. C. Perkins’ springers Firesqual 
and Rufton Remodel, both very well- 
broken, hard-working and reliable spaniels, 
made a great and_ favorable impres- 
sion on the field. They were under the 
capable charge of William Hands of 
Easthampton, N. Y., who has become one 
of the leading adepts in the profession 
of handling spaniels at trials. Harry Cam- 
eron piloted several springers including 
his own Horsford Historical, and Mrs. 
Rowe B. ‘Metcalfi’s (New York) Hors- 
ford Harvester of Clarion and Clarion 

Harvester was awarded the cup 


en- 


Dinah. 


offered for the best looking dog or bitch 
cup for the 


competing in the trials. The 





CLUB'S FIELD TRIALS 


The winning springer, C. D. Stillman'’s Paulinus of 


best of the opposite sex to the winner 
was awarded to Dinah. Charles H. Toy 
of the Clarion Kennels was represented 
by Clarion Driver and Horsford Heroic 
of Clarion. 





The awards of the judges, Capt. Paul 
\. Curtis and Donald Carr, were well 
received. Other officers of the E. S. S. 

u Erastus T. Tefft, President; 
I. W.C.F erris, Hon. Townsend Scudder 
and Ge eorge B. Turrell, vice-presidents ; 
J. E. Arrowsmith, treasurer; David P. 
Earle, 165 Broadway, New York, secre- 


iry. The committee is made up of F. H. 
Addyman, George Ellis, Jr., Phil 
Gootenberg, Herbert S. Routley, and the 
other ex-officio members. 

Open All Age for Cockers only: 1. 
Kenridge Kennels’ Horsford Dislodge 
em; 2. and 3. Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s Row- 
cliffe Sensation and Rowcliffe Gallant. 

Open Novice Stake for any variety of 
sporting spaniel: 1. C. D. Stillman’s Paul- 
inus of Ware; 2. Major S. B. Buckner’s 
Beechgrove Nell; 3. Harry Cameron's 
Horsford Historical (all springers). 

Open All Age Stake for 4 variety of 
sporting spaniel: 1, and 2. F.C. Perkins’ 
Firesqual and Rufton Noch Inf 3. Mrs. 
A. R. Moffit’s Rowcliffe Wardance 
(cocker). Certificate of Merit: C. D. 
Stillman’s Paulinus of Ware. 

Open Novice Stake for springer span- 
iels only: 1. C. D. Stillman’s Paulinus of 
Ware; 2. F. C. Perkins’ Rufton Remodel ; 
3. Mrs. Rowe B. Metcalf’s Clarion Dinah. 

Open All Age Stake for springer span- 
iels only: 1. C. D. Stillman’s Paulinus of 


SY 


Ware; 2. and 3. F. C. Perkins’ Firesqual 
and Rufton Remodel. Certificate of Merit: 
Clarion Kennels’ Clarion Driver and Mrs. 
Metcalf’s Horsford Harvester of Clar- 
ion. 
The 


so-called “gentlemen's 
dog” stake was not a success, the pointers 
and setters being put down, hunted and 
handled in a somewhat crude manner. 
There was more hunting ahead of the fast 
walking guns, than the properly recog- 
nized ranging and quartering of the 
ground where there was plenty of cover 

—a cover mostly of high and heavy grass- 
lands known to hold lots of gai me—pri n- 
cipally pheasants. However, as might wal 
been expected, the birds would not lie for 
the dogs to get anywhere near them, with 
the result that only one pheasant was shot 
during the whole day when these tests 
were made. Some of the dogs chased as 
well as used their tongues freely, not very 
edifying performances on the part of 
pointing or setting dogs. There were 
eighteen entries, some of which did not 
run. The competition was decided after 
the running of the first round. The judges 
were George B. Turrell and Lawrence B. 
Mills. 

1. Shannondale 
glish setter); 2. 
Don (pointer): 3 
Ruth Prince 


shooting 


Kennels’ Tipsy (En- 
Sam Faile’s Rosedale 
Dr. W. F. Vail’s Miss 
(English setter). 


DOG STEALING IN 
WESTCHESTER 
UMEROUS complaints regarding 
the stealing of sporting and other 
dogs have reached this publication, the 


bird and other dogs having been pur- 
loined from private kennels in West- 
chester County, N. Y. In one case the 
wire fencing around a yard, was found 
to have been cut by heavy nippers, de- 


monstrating that the thief or thieves knew 
what they were aiter. The excuse of 
“stray dog” in this instance would not 
hold water. It is further alleged that some 
of the stolen dogs have been found in or 
hands of the public dealers or dealers’ 
shops in Manhattan. As these persons are 
supposed to make entries in their books of 
accounts of all dogs purchased by them, it 
should be worth while, in the case of a lost 
dog being found in such a place, that all 
particulars regarding the acquisition of the 
dog should be ae from the middle- 
man or receiver. The Tail Wagger’s Club 
recently established in New York, for 
the express purpose of tracing or attempt- 
ing to trace lost or stolen dogs, may be 
consulted on this matter. If every reg- 
istered dog were tatooed with a number 
or other mark on the inside of its ear, 
a sure means of identification would be 
at once established. The outgoing 
to Cuba and South American countries 
might be watched. The vessels’ dog con- 
signments should be-looked over by prop- 
erly authorized officers. It has been said 
that Central and South America provide 
ready markets for stolen 


KENNEL BUILDING AND PLANS 


ILL JUDY, president of the Judy 

Publishing Company, Chicago, has 
forwarded a copy of the second edition of 
his useful and handy book, in which are 
set forth instructions regarding how and 
where to build a kennel at small or large 
expense. There are all sorts of useful hints 
given in this little volume. The ideal lay 
of the land for a “kennel location is a 
slightly sloping surface says the author. 
The slope affords drainage and tends to 
keep the surface dry. A slope towards 
the south is to be preferred. Avoid hollows 
or uneven ground for your kennel house. 
Build the house well away from trees. 
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direct, 
Gabriel's In- * BARREL ‘s LABORATORIES, 


==: GABRILIS 


We manuface 
MANGE and ECZEMA FORMULA 


THIS DOG COLLAR § 


tena name in gold) 

SEND NO MONEY 

Pay postman on arriva) 
Extra plates 50c each. Dog 
couplers and leads 50c ea. 
KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


POINTERS, SETTERS 
and SPANIELS 


trained and_ conditioned. Quail 
20 to Feb. 20. Can entertain 
sportsmen, reserve ac- 





Boarded, 

shooting Nov. 

limited number of 

commodations 
PINECROFT LODGE 

J. G. Chandler, Prop. Barber, N. C. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 

Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 

and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 

Hounds, Ms and Rabbit Hounds. 

Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


SEVERAL BROKEN SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


Partly broken dogs and puppies. Tell us just 
what you want; all dogs sent on approval. 


CONNON KENNELS 
Loantaha Way, Madison, New Jersey 























Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 
ampionship points. Fee $50. Palmerston Pat 
Kelly. Fee $50. Champion Palmerston Red Mike. Fee 


$50. Palmerston Jerry. Fee $50. 
FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DeRONDE 


48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


MASTER ROCK RODFIELD 
MISS MALLWYD PRIDE 


Have ten choice bench show and field trial set- 
ter puppies from the above, fleld trial and 
bench show winners. There are eight Blue 
Beltons and two Orange Beltons. Price, Males 
$40.00, Females $30.00. Write for photos and 
particulars. 


HENRY LUNDY Fulton, N. Y. 


PERFECTION olelem aele)e) 














di bh as deh 
drated meat, cereals po | eee. etc., 

: ke a perfectly balanced food for dogs, al 
b and puppies, all ages. Try one of our 
tbs. 60c, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 
nived States receipt of price, anywhere in the 
Uni States, all c prepaid. Perfec- 
ition i an qendy Ser lme- 
i poor Far ay 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
SCENTING CONDITIONS 


LTHOUGH what I am writing now 

is not to be published until the Jan- 
uary issue, this happens to be the month 
of September. The present weather is 
warm; but preceding the last couple of 
days we have had a cool spell and some 
two weeks ago I began getting my dogs 
ready for the fall season. Therefore, the 


matter of handling game at this time of 
year is especially fresh in mind and it 
occurs to me might merit a short dis- 
cussion. 

There is no question but that some dogs 
find it possible to handle game birds under 
trying 


weather conditions. I maintain, 


‘\ 





bird dogs. However, it is my experience 
that such work will be far from regular, 
less definite and much less satisfactory 
in every way, than the work which is 
produced after a heavy frost followed by 
a severe and cold rain that beats down 
the cover and kills the rank vegetation. 
Then is when your dogs will begin to 
snap into their points with high-headed 
and positive decision. Then you will see 
much less of the uncertainty that I be- 
lieve will be the rule rather than the 
exception prior to these conditions. I have 
had some point work during the past 
two weeks in the present September; 





WINNING FIELD TRIAL POINTER BITCH 
Rumson Farm Marex (daughter of Sea View Rex) winner Open All Age Stake, Marietta, Pa. and other 


events. Owner: 


however, that the scent of game birds is 
something that even the best of author- 
ities must discuss with a certain amount 
of conjecture. Different folks may form 
different opinions—and one man’s opin- 
ion may be as good as another. I have 
had old hunters tell me that they have 
seen dogs handle birds satisfactorily at 
any season of the year. I will doubt no 
man’s word. But I personally have never 
been able to get satisfactory work on 
game with bird dogs after the bevies 
have split up to pair off for the spring 
nesting season. Furthermore, dogs should 
never be allowed to hunt birds at that 
time of the year. In any event, the dog 
at such times never seems quite sure of 
himself, to say the least. The scent must 
be a very faint trace that he just happens 
barely to get. A slow dog with a good 
nose might be more apt to make a point 
under such conditions. Anything but a 
superlative nose would miss it entirely— 
and a fast dog might speed by without 
getting it at all. Now since one man’s 
opinion is as good as another, I will make 
so bold as to hazard the belief that this 
is a wise provision of nature as a pro- 
tection to the birds at that time of year 
when they are retreating to nests to lay, 
hatch and raise their young. 

Later on, after the grain is cut, in late 
August or early September, especially 
as it gets cooler in the evening just before 
the sun goes down, it is possible to be- 
gin getting point work again with our 


Rumson Kennels, Rumson, N. J 


but I have had just as many unintentional 
flushes, 

The other day I stopped my machine 
and put down a brace of my best setters. 
These dogs had not yet even separated 
on the first cast before they bumped bang 
into a bevy of quail and the sudden ex- 
plosion of this bevy was an utter surprise 
to both dogs. They hadn’t gotten the 
faintest trace of scent to warn them. Dur- 
ing the past two weeks I have had my 
dogs point bevies which I have flushed 
and then marked down the singles. On 
several such occasions I have not been 
able to get one established point on the 
singles. This is especially true where such 
birds have settled in thick cover. 


OW, I have a theory of my own in re- 

gard to all this and will advance it. 
I have never heard anyone else express the 
same idea—certainly not in the same 
way—so the theory is new, so far as I 
know. You go into a field of thick and 
rank vegetation and it is easily possible 
for the human nose to detect the odor 
thereof. Yet it is absolutely impossible 
for the human nose to detect the scent 
of game birds even under the most ideal 
scenting conditions. It just can’t be done. 
Yet a bird dog has a keenness of scent so 
highly developed that his sensitive and 
delicate nose not only detects the pres- 
ence of game often under adverse con- 
ditions, but can “read” it with positive 
decision and know to a certainty under 
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favorable conditions. That being true— 
that a dog’s nose is so sensitive it can 
detect delicate traces of scent that are 
denied to the human nose—just think how 
much more powerfully the odor of rank 
vegetation must penetrate a dog’s nos- 
trils. If we humans can smell such rank 
vegetation, just consider how much more 
intensely it must flow into a dog’s sensi- 
tive organ! Doesn’t it seem logical, then, 
if such odor of vegetation must penetrate 
a dog’s delicate nose, that such odor 
would simply drown out and smother the 
more sensitive odor of game birds? That 
is my own version of it, anyhow, and I 
pass it on for whatever the theory may be 
worth. 

Then there is another factor that I 
think plays its part in the situation. After 
rank vegetation has been killed off by 
frost and rain, not only are scenting con- 
ditions better—but the young birds them- 
selves are more fully grown, and hence 
should give off a stronger scent. I am 
convinced that a full grown quail gives 
off a stronger scent than a half-grown 
one. By the same logic, I also believe 
that a larger game bird, such as pheas- 
ant, gives off even a stronger scent than 
a quail. A bevy of quail may give off as 
much or more scent than a single pheas- 
ant; but I believe that a pheasant is in- 
finitely easier to detect by sense of smell 
than is a single quail. Thus I have seen 
dogs handle pheasants to advantage under 
scenting conditions when they have not 
handled quail with anything like the same 
good effect. 


UST this afternoon (I admit it was one 

of the warmest days we have had this 
month), I came up over a crest of ground 
to find my little English setter bitch mak- 
ing game with apparently considerable 
decision. She roaded past me speedily, 
then suddenly turned and stopped. Yet 
her very attitude indicated that she was 
not so sure of herself as she had been 
but a moment before. The next instant, 
as I took one step forward, I flushed a 
large bevy of quail. At this time the bitch 
was at least fifty feet away, yet pointing 
in the direction of the birds—pointing 
somewhat indecisively, however. But the 
fact remains that as she had passed me, 
she must also have passed these birds 
within a very few feet. Such work under 
ideal scenting conditions would represent 
mighty poor location; yet on a warm day 
in September, such uncertainty of location 
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will prove the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. If it doesn’t, it will mean either 
that the dog has a nose far above the 
average—or his owner may draw on an 
alert imagination for too many allowances. 

The scenting powers of different dogs 
vary greatly—there is no question about 
that. Dogs vary in all their characteristics, 
from sense of smell to brain power, just 
as different hunters vary in shooting abil- 
ity. I don’t believe, however, that the 
scenting powers of any dog are at their 
best when the dog is hot or tired. Since 
the hotter the day, the hotter the dog— 
you have simply another reason why bird 
work is never at its best except on crisp, 
cool days when the frost is on the pump- 
kin. 

There is also another factor. Some dogs 
feel the heat more than others, just as 
in the case of men. We owners must take 
all these things into account and make 
proper allowances when estimating a per- 
formance under certain conditions. 


) RANGE 


HE range of a bird dog is another 
point on which.opinions differ. Some 
hunters want their dogs to work close to 
the game—too close in most cases. Others 
like to see a dog reach out and go to his 
game. The more common error 1s on the 
part of too cramped a range rather than 
too great a range. While the latter is pos- 
sible, and there are extremes beyond 
which a dog should not go, this is far 
less common than a range so cramped 
as to be almost useless for all purposes. 
At the last field trial I attended, I over- 
heard on the hotel porch one evening a 
discussion of this subject that was still 
going at its best when I decided to call it 
a day and retire for the night. The gist 
of the argument seemed to be that one 
might expect a dog of derby age to go 
wider than an all-age dog. Furthermore, 
the men who were indulging in this ar- 
gument were all setter fanciers—at least, 
I don’t recall any pointer men as having 
had anything to say. 

Those who seemed to take the most 
prominent part in the discussion voiced 
the opinion that a dog would go wide 
until you attempted to stop him on game. 
It was said that the discipline involved 
in getting a dog to handle game depend- 
ably had a natural tendency to take some- 
thing out of the distance to which he would 
reach in going to birds. Now there is 


ON HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES IN ALBERTA, CANADA 
The English setters Travallen Flash (pointing) and Travallen Etta (backing). Owner: W. F. Buckley, New 


York City. 
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ENGLISH SETTERS 





Trophies, Cups and Prizes won by 
O'Dell Tillie at two Shows only, in- 
cluding two for Best in Show twice 
Best Sporting and twice Best Can- 
adian Bred in Show. Write today for 
Illustrated Price List of our Annual 
Draft of English Setter Dogs and 
Bitches, all Show Type. 


O’DELL KENNELS 
390 Church Avenue Winnipeg, Canada 





Training 








Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
MONTY MONTAUK taught all breeds. 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. L 














GORDON SETTERS 
ENGLISH SETTERS 
IRISH SETTERS 


Registered, pedigreed prize winning stock 
INGLEHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail address: C. T. Ingiee 
155 Montague Street 





Brooklyn, New York 














DOG CARE # 





SIMPLIFIED 


Get this new 

let that tells all 
alike. 't with crisp samples of Mil- 
7 Dog Foods for 10c postpaid. 


ys: 

teday 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
132 State Street BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 




















SPRINGER SPANIELS 


From field trial and bench winning stock. The 
sire a litter brother of Tubby, who won third 
place in the Fisher’s Island Trial. Two fine 
females, one beautiful male, all black and 
white, five and one half months old in perfect 
condition, one lovely liver and white male pup 
at stud. Hardin’s Wigwag a trained hunter 
and beautiful dog. 
MRS. W. J. HARDIN, 20 Halstead St., Newton, N. J. 














WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for up- 
land shooting—one or two second season dogs 
and some younger ones broken this year in 
both dogs and bitches. Telephone: Pough- 
keepsie 1850. No dogs sent on approval. 
ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 

















Two one-year old Llewellyn 
FOR SALE Setters, male and female. Eli- 
gible for registration. The sire of these dogs ~ 
“Gunner’s King Whitestone’ and the dam is 
“Whitestone Rodney’s Bessie’. These dogs have 
been trained in the South, by a professional trainer, 
since last March. They are not quite ready s. 
first class work. Therefore, as the season ig nearing 
its end, T will dispose of them at the very low price 
of $35.00 each. Address 


WwW. H. FOSTER Elkhart, Ind. 











in Your Back Yard 


aise Fur Rabbits 





The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportuniy, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm or sanch 






KING 
CHINCHILLAS 


are real money makers. Theor pelts are valuable and find a ready 
market everywhere, and the meat is delicious. White New Zea- 
lands and Silver Marten (Silver Fox Fur) Rabbits are also big 
profit makers. We teach you how to raise them. No previous 
experience necessary. Get your start NOW, and then later, out 
of your profits, add Muskrat and Mi > = bongs for Free Faces 
today, and find out how to make quick p: 

CONRAD'S, sox 309 Conrad's RANCH r DENY ER, COLO. 














JACKS AND D 
COTTONTAILS 





Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
oursing. Place cottontail orders now wi 1 can be 
shipped only in the late fall = —— months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES. ‘WILL INTEREST 

Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer sate 
istied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 














Best seller everknown! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 








Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
tov’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Fastest, Ourexrst anp Most Naturat Way 


To Break Your Dosa. 

Descerptive anp Picturep Cuapters on INexpeNnsive 
Kennet. Maxinc ann Traininc Apptiances; also 
Simepte Doc Docrtorine. 


1 year sub. to Fietp ann Svanses $2. +4 | BOTH FOR 
k (paper cover) : $1.50 | (33, 00 
Total value...............-. $4.00 oof 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. 








Field 
something in that; but the conclusion is 
far from final. 

The setter dog, Cobb’s Hall, had been 
broken for, and used as, a shooting dog 
before there was any contemplation of 
running him in field trials. It proved 
later, however, to be a comparatively 
simple matter to gear him up to field 
trial speed and range—and the effort, in 
fact, was so successful that Cobb’s Hall 
was the runner-up to Mary Montrose 
on the occasion of her last win of the 
National Championship. It might also be 
stated that Cobb’s Hall developed such 
extreme range that it amounted at times 
almost to bolting. A setter’s range is 
something that you are not so apt to have 
to worry about, at least from the stand- 
point of being too short. If range is what 
you are after, and if you go about stim- 
ulating a setter to show his extreme 
is more likely to be on the side of too 
much range rather than too little—re- 
gardless of whether he is at the derby or 
all-age time of life. There are, of course, 
exceptions to all rules. We are talkirft 
about setters that have lots of natural 
“go” in them. 

For some little time*I had a theory that 
it might be just as well not to enter set- 
ters in field trials as puppies, and perhaps 
not even as derbies. It has been my theory 
that it might be well to break them de- 
pendably first as gun dogs and wait until 
they reach the years of discretion as all- 
age dogs before entering them in field 
trial competitions. So many field trial 
setters never handle game dependably 
until too late in life. 

I was discussing this theory one day 
with a friend of mine who was the owner 
of Eugene M’s Kid. He expressed the fear 
that I might be laboring under a false 
hope and cited his dog as an example to 
support this thought. He told me that 
Eugene M’s Kid had been broken as a 
shooting dog and was most dependable 
before he was ever run in trials. Under 
the stimulus of public competition, how- 
ever, the dog became a confirmed bolter— 
his range as an all-age dog developed to 
a deplorable extreme. 


HE question is, how can we reconcile 

such known examples as this with the 
thought that the discipline of breaking 
will invariably lead to restriction of a 
dog’s range? I have myself seen several 
setters whose range was quite limited un- 
til they were put in the hands of field 
trial trainers, but whose range has then 
been developed to the widest possible 
practical proportions. I was thinking about 
these things as my friends were discus- 
sing the subject that night on the hotel 
porch, but I did not get into the dis- 
cussion. I was more interested in listen- 
ing than in talking. 

I might add that I do not believe a 
pointer’ s range is apt to be as variable in 
this respect as that of a setter. If my 
friends had been discussing the char- 
acteristics as pertaining to pointers, I am 
inclined to believe their theories might 
more nearly have hit the nail on the head. 

Then there is another thing that must 
be taken into consideration in contem- 
plating any such question—and that is 
environment and handling. Wide range 
in quail country might look a little short 
on the prairies. Moderate range in South- 
ern quail country might look pretty wide 
in the ie restricted territory of the 
North. A dog is more apt to go wide if 
you are hunting him from horseback than 
if you are hunting him afoot; and a dog 
can more easily go wide if you are hunt- 
ing him in a country where hog tight fen- 
ces are not a handicap. These also are 
factors that must be considered. To make 
a long story short, if you have a setter 
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of the right blood as a basis, you can 
usually get all the range you want—if 
you want it—regardless of whether or not 
the dog has passed his derby days, or 
has been previously broken. In a measure, 
this is also true of pointers, if you know 
how to handle to get the range that you 
want. It is outstandingly so, however, in 
the case of setters. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
UNSTEADY ON POINT 


Qves.—I have a two-year old pointer dog I’m 
having trouble getting steady to point. He is a 
good bird finder but will not hold for me to walk 
ahead and flush. When he finds birds out of my 
sight, he will sometimes hold until I’m within 
twenty or thirty yards of him and if I stop, he 
will usually continue holding for two or three 
minutes. I’ve only succeeded twice in getting to 
him and handling him while pointing. This dog ran 
and hunted last season to suit his own inclinations, 
He only hunted with gun a few times but was a 
good retriever from the start. For this reason, he 
has not been taught _— retrieving. His other 
yard work is fairly good. I’m giving him a little 
field work late every afternoon. Please advise me 
as to how I should proceed in steadying him. 

Grorce WarpbLaw. 

Ans.—Your dog will undoubtedly improve with 
further experience. You mustn't expect results 
too quickly. A great deal can be accomplished if 
you can manage to get your hands on the dog. 
That will be your great opportunity to steady him, 
You might accomplish this by hunting him with a 
long rope dragging from his collar, but not tro 
heavy a rope for him to carry—just a light rope 
that will trail out behind far enough for you to 
reach and step on it before he goes in to flush his 
birds. 

You will be especially interested in, and helped 
by, my article entitled “‘The Story of Breaking 
Betty,” which appears elsewhere in this same 
issue. Would also urge you to secure and absorb 
one or two of the present leading books on bird 
dog training.—[Ed.] 


REQUIRES A TONIC 


QOves.—I ama steady reader of FieLpaNpSTREAM 
and would like to have some advice regarding my 
setter pup. This pup (a bitch) is six months old 
and seems to lack appetite. In fact, I have never 
been able to induce her to eat as she should. Her 
brothers and sister are no higher at the shoulder 
than she is, but have much better hacks, loins, and 
more bone. She is of a nervous temperament and 
extremely fast. At six months she will point an 
old Hungarian partridge. 

I wormed her with some well known worm cap- 
sules, following directions. I gave her two, and 
three days later two more capsules, starving her 
for 24 hours before giving the medicine. This 
does not seem to have improved her appetite. Even 
if I feed her meat, which I do three times a week, 
she toys around with it. She has all the vegetables 
she will eat, carrots, beans, etc. all fresh from 
the garden. Can you tell me what I might do, or 
give her, which will get her to eat more! 

Porritt. 

Ans.—I would suggest that you a your worm 
medicine, In a great many instances that which is 
effective for the round worm will not pass the 
hook, tape, whipworms, etc. 

After you feel that she is free of worms, a 
valuable product to use would be yeast and I would 
judge that half a cake a day would be sufficient. 
If in thirty days this does not seem to correct the 
condition, change over to a tablespoonful of cod 
liver oil a day, of a standard brand. From the 
remarks that you make, your feeding seems to be 
reasonable and I would carry on in about the same 
manner, suppleme _— of course, plenty of free- 
dom and exercise.—[Eb. 


A BIRD DOG’S NOSE 


Qves.—I would appreciate your help in solve 
ing a problem I am having with my hunting dog. 
He is a three year old Irish setter. He hunts and 
points steadily when his nose is cold, but de- 
velops a hot nose frequently and is then unre- 
liable. At such times he runs over his birds or 
is slow in locating them, and generally flushes 
them by coming too close. Is that the fault of 
his nose, and if so, what causes a hot nose and 
what is the cure? 

His diet consists primarily ef cooked meat and 
bone and broth, with variations and additions 
in the way of dog biscuit, corn meal and green 
vegetables. A. Bross, Jr. 

Ans.—I am more inclined to believe that the 
condition you mention is due to early September 
scenting conditions, rather than to whether or 
not your dog’s nose is hot or cold, Read the 
article on scenting conditions in the Gun Dog 
Department of this issue. The diet which you 
have described as feeding your dog seems to be 
just about right. Most dogs have a cold nose 
when in good condition; but there are other dogs 
that most generally have a hot one and yet 
have seen some of this latter kind which have 
been among the best bird dogs I have known. 


—Tf[Ep. 
(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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PREPARING FOR THE 
BREEDING SEASON 


HE established game-farmer or 
the novice who is completely ready 
for the hatching and rearing sea- 
son before it starts will find his 
work much easier. Every item can be cov- 
ered leisurely and thoroughly. Plans can 
be definitely settled and methods decided 
upon. When the eggs start coming there 
will be no mad rush then to get equipment. 

The breeding stock is the most impor- 
tant item. Its care during the winter will 
have much to do with the fertility and 
hatchability of the eggs. Birds that are 
too fat or too thin cannot 
be expected to return to 
their owners that which 
has not been given them. 

A little corn fed oc- 
casionally where winters 
are cold and snowy will 
do no harm. Be careful 
with corn. It supplies 
heat and fat to the birds 
that consume it. Too 
much of it is bad. Two 
meals a week of cracked 
corn are enough. 

In New England oats 
are the cheapest “hard 
grain”. Wheat is expen- 
sive. On our place we 
feed a mixture of three 
parts oats and one part 
wheat by bulk—with 
two feedings a week of 
cracked corn. 

Game birds need green 
food and animal protein 
during the winter as 
well as the rest of the year. In the woods 
they find green food in the buds of trees 
and animal food in various ways. In cap- 


tivity, ruta-bagas, lettuce, and apples 
are fine. The second or third class fruit 
from the orchards or the scrub crop 


of wild trees is cheap and good if picked 
and held where it will not freeze. If the 
farm is near a city, damaged crates of 
lettuce and cabbage can be bought eco- 
nomically. Tear off the spoiled outer 
leaves and hang the heads by a string from 
the wire top of the pen. Pheasants get a 
vile of exercise from such an arrangement. 
have seen them line up on each side of 
the swing of this “pendulum” and take 
a peck at the food each time it reaches 
them. 
Exercise is important during the win- 
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This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











ter if the birds are to have enough stamina 
to resist disease. 

Grit should positively not be forgotten. 
No bird can live long and healthily with- 
out it. Without teeth the food cannot be 
properly ground unless the clene con- 
tains rough, hard grit. 

Poultry dry mash, such as is fed to or- 
dinary layi ing hens has found favor among 





Building brood-coops on the game farm 


some breeders while others give good ar- 
guments against its use for game-birds. 
The booklet of a prominent western game 
breeder says, in regard to the pheasant 
hen, “Spared the necessity of working 
hard and long for her daily food, it is diffi- 
cult enough to keep her from putting on 
surplus fat on a special ration, not to men- 
tion what the rich, stimulating poultry 
diet will do for her. Instead of her sys- 
tem manufacturing eggs and energy, it 
will do naught but create fat. Over-stimu- 
lation is dangerous enough to the digestive 
tract of poultry, but in game-birds it means 
certain disease and early death.” 

On our own game farm, we have used 
the best quality dry mash for our breed- 
ing stock for the past ten years. We can- 
not discern any ill affects from it. The 


tdited by Horace MircHELi 


most attractive quality about it is its eco- 
nomy and the fact that it will not spoil 
as quickly as the specialized pheasant 
foods which must be mixed with hot wa- 
ter. 

Some of the best commercial pheasant 
foods are, for the most part, we believe, 
a mixture of clean meat and grains baked 
into cakes and crumbled in varying de- 
grees of fineness. It is a splendid food for 
all game-birds. We used it during the first 
year we raised game. 

However, we like the brand of dry mash 
we are using. During the winter our birds 
get about three breakfasts a week of this 
mash mixed crumbly wet’ with water. Hot 
water should not be used, yet the chill may 

be taken from it by slight 


warming. Hot water 
renders the mash glues 
and unappetizing. About 
twenty-five per cent 
commercial beef scrap 


by bulk is added to this 
mash—generally once a 
week. It is fed in clean 
troughs or tin platters. 
This is just enough for 
the birds to clean up in 
half or three-quarters of 
an hour. If any remains 
uneaten after this time, 
it is taken out and fed 
to the bantams. 

In February the mash 
is given twice a week 
and slowly increased un- 
til the birds have it in 
the morning every day 
as the last of the snow 
melts away and the first 
eggs are expected. 

Building _nest-boxes 
and brood-coops is another item that ought 
to be done well in advance of the spring 

Batteries of nests a foot square and ten 
inches high must be constructed. Old nests 
should be sprayed with some effective 
parasite killer. Some farms dispense with 
nest boxes by using the brood-coops for 
hatching. For early season work the boxes 
indoors have many advantages. The hens 
may be cared for in more comfort. The 
newly hatched birds are not endangered by 
the chill, damp ground. In either case, 
however, provision must be made for 
closely confining the hen upon the nest 
See that no holes greater than a half-inch 
square exist in the nest enclosure. Care 
should always be taken that the covers 
give plenty of air and yet fit tightly enough 
to prevent the escape of young birds. 
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Taken on my place 


THOS. J. REED 





I breed wild water fowl for scientific 
propagating—ornamental and decoy 
purposes. 

Wild Canada geese, brant, wild black 
mallard, wild gray mallard, black East In- 
dian ducks, black English call ducks, gray 
English call ducks and other varieties. 


My specialty is live decoys. 


I raise and sell natural foods that will attract 
ducks, fish, muskrat and all kinds of wild game. 
Write for information and prices. 


Chincoteague, Va. 


Wonderful hunting and fishing club locations for sale 













asx | Vv 
TERRELL, Ny 


me aNCwS 


You can have flocks of ducks on 
waters near you! Plant Wild Cel- 
ery and Sago Pond Plant. The 
ducks will come hundreds of miles 
to get them. Instead of flying over 
next fall, they'll stay with you a 
while. Plant as soon as waters open in j 
the north; plant now in the south. 
Plants for attracting ducks, game and 
fish, adapted to every purpose and 
condition. 

34 years’ experience your best guar- 
antee that we know how to develop 
natural feeding grounds. Order Wild 
Rice Wild Celery, Sago Pond Plant 
now to avoid disappointment. Germina- 
tion guaranteed. Free booklet and plant- 
















-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address: 











Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 














Keep Your Waters Alive With 


EASTERN BROOK TROUT 


Fast growing healthy trout available in 
all sizes for immediate delivery. 








Chinese and half Mongolian, Pure 
Chinese, Pure Mongolian Versi- 
color, Melanistic Mutants, Golden, 
Silver, Reeves, etc., etc. Also eggs 
of above. Also Wild Duck and 
Fancy Waterfowl. 

THE HUNDRIDGE GAME FARM 


Great Missenden, Bucks, England 
Reference can be made to Van Oppen € Co., 
44 Whitehall 8t., New York 














ing information. Write for it today ! WILLOW BROOK TROUT HATCHERIES, Inc. 
og pe AATEC FARM Granville Road, Westfield, Massachusetts 
_ 351 D _____ Oshkosh, Wisconsin | : 
PHEASANTS TARNEDGE FOXES 
‘ . P ESTABLISHED 1910 
Blackneck, English Ringneck, 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


_ 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 





Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 
Wild Rice : : 
for DUCKS 7 : . nnouncing 
G F 
ae — TH / umetott Box 175, Mestinovitle, lad. 





Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 

diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 

seed. Also Ltt. rice for table use. 
REGOR-DENNERLY CO. 


Box 688 Aitkin, Minn, 








offering a varied line of Pheasants and other Game 
Birds. Quality Always. Only Results Count. Ours 
is a farm of Plans, Facts, Experiences and Profit- 
able ideas. Get our prices fore placing your 
order, Also booking egg orders for 1930. 





LIVE MUSKRATS—Black or Brown 


PROMPT DELIVERY. Order now to avoid 
being disappointed. We are experienced and 
reliable. Write for terms and prices. Large 
contracts and foreign orders solicited. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. Q-1 
CHESTER, PENNA. 
















. 
Facts on Fur Farming 
te d ur farming? Then 
EAR bre i phere a copy of the Year Book 
Ss tne Silver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 









—_—_—_—_———_ 176 pages, beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Fells all about fur farming: how to build 
pens, how to feed, how toskin. Write today for your 
copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 

American National Fox and F ur Breeders Association 
Official registration tion of the fur breeding indus: 
424 McKnight Bldg. M M, i 

















BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 








$50 to $100 


come. Get the facts today. 
Send 50c for 62-page illustrated booklet 


909 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 








put into selected 
King Chinchilla 
Rabbits will build you a fine monthly in- 
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By using a spray-gun the disinfectant- 
whitewash may be driven to every crack 
and cranny where mites or lice could find 
sanctuary. 

Brood-coops must be built and painted; 


old ones repaired and cleaned. Various 
types are used throughout the United 
States. The one we preter is six feet long 


by three wide and eighteen inches high, 
One-third is roofed and sided tightly, 
Hemlock “roofers’—matched boards— 
retail for about four cents a board-foot in 
our locality. They are well adapted to 
game-farm use and we use them in the 
construction of coops. A board eight inches 
wide runs along the bottom and connects 
with one-inch mesh wire netting tacked to 
its inside edge. 

On the front of this coop we have a 
door, hinged to the top, of solid boards, 








a oti bh ares 
The nest of a pheasant hen. The shielding 
brush has been removed for the picture 

taking 





Back of this are slats of one- by three- 
inch stuff. Thus the hen may be confined 
while the youngsters get the range so 
essential for their growth. 

Attention given now to the bantams or 
other fowl that are kept as foster-mothers 
will save time and trouble later. If their 
house is clean and free from parasites, 
they will lay more eggs for the table 
or the incubator. Some farms produce their 
bantams by machinery at this season when 
the game-birds do not require so much 
attention. At any rate, the domestic fowl 
must be freed of lice. Dusting once a week 
for three weeks will be effective and the 
treatment may be repeated if more lice 
appear and as the laying season draws 
near. Bantams fed abundantly on corn 
will become broody quicker than if their 
rations were less fattening and heating. 
Scrub bantams can often be picked up 
about the country at a lower price now 
than later. Farmers know that at this 
season the need for foster-mothers is not 
so pressing as when the pheasants and 
quail are producing more eggs than cat 
be handled. 


GROUSE 


NE of the fascinating parts of game 
propagation is the opportunity of- 
fered by those species which have not as 
yet been raised in captivity to any great 
extent. Experience gained on the more 
tractable birds can be used to advantage 
with the others. 
In a recent conversation with Mr. Foss, 
superintendent of Radio Station WCSH 
at Portland, Maine, he told me that a few 
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years ago he had been driving through 
the woods when a ruffed grouse smashed 
herself to death against his windshield. He 
stopped the car and discovered that the 
bird was a female. Along the road he 
found, hidden in the grass, fourteen newly 
hatched grouse. He gathered them into 
a box he had with him and gave them to 
a farmer. The latter placed them under 
a broody hen which had just lost her 
chicks. The hen raised thirteen grouse to 
maturity. They were tamer than the do- 
mestic chickens, refused to leave the farm 
and thrived with the hens. 

In his admirable work, “The Propaga- 
tion of Wild Birds,” Herbert K. Job men- 
tions the extraordinary tameness of grouse 
in captivity. This would seem to unfit 
them for consideration by the game- 
breeder. 

Their name, by the way, is properly 
ruffed grouse, although in some sections 
they are called partridge. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


TURNING A 100 ACRE FARM INTO A 
GAME REFUGE 


Eprror Game-Breepinec Dept. 

I purchased a 100 acre farm and expect to 
move out to it this spring. There is a small wood- 
lot on it. I have been thinking of turning it into 
a state game refuge as have others around town. 
Probably pheasants would not stay put if left out 
in the wild in the winter? I may not live on the 
place the year round. How expensive are the 
birds? I could not put a great amount of mone 
into it this year because of having spent so muc 
at the place for repairs and it might not be wise 
to tackle it if I did not stay there winters. 

Where can one get literature about the care of 
birds? Have been told there were pheasants seen 
on the farm last year, but don’t know what kind. 
I have seen a pair of partridges and also three or 
four gray squirrels. 

S. S. Browne, Vermont 

Answer: The game refuge idea is fine if your 
place is not over-run with such vermin as house- 
cats, mink, weasels, skunks, foxes, or rats. Hawks 
and owls of the bird-killing species are also 
classed as vermin. A game refuge will not be a 
place where birds remain and breed unless there 
is plenty of cover, underbrush, trees, long grass, 
etc., as well as natural sources for food and water. 

It would not make any difference about the 
suitability of the place if you did not reside there 
during the winter. Ring-neck pheasants are wild 
birds and are perfectly able to take care of them- 
selves even though they may have been raised 
in captivity. 

We are having booklets on game-breeding sent 
to you. Hope that they fulfill your desires. If 
they do not please write me again. 

Undoubtedly the pheasants that have been seen 
on your place are the Chinese ring-necks. They 
are the most common species of pheasant at large 
in New England. Their presence and that of the 
partridges (which we presume to be_ ruffed 
grouse) is a mighty good sign of the suitability 
of your place as a game-bird sanctuary. Too many 
squirrels might induce some of them, through 
lack of food, to eat the eggs and young birds. 

Game Breepinc Epitor 


ON RAISING QUAIL 


Epitor GaMe-Breepinc Deprt.: 

From whom may I get details on how to raise 
quail in captivity? Dimensions of coops, num- 
ber of birds to coop and other information? 

P. H. Houmes, Florida 


Ans.—Quail will, of course, be covered in de- 
tail in this department, but here are brief notes 
regarding them to enable you to buy your breed- 
ing stock while prices are comparatively low, | 
The two varieties most commonly raised in 
captivity are the bob-white and California valley 
quail. Both are monogamous, Supply pens eight 
by four feet on the ground and four feet high 
for each pair. A large pen giving ten square 
feet per bird can be used to winfer all birds 
together for more economical feeding. See that 
the pen contains a lot of rank growing weeds 
and top back any trees which may be inside the 
enclosure. Feed hay-seed. Provide fresh water 
daily. Keep a supply of fine grit where birds 
can get it. Unless the naturally growing green 
stuff inside the pen provides shelter and privacy, 
give them some piles of evergreen boughs in 
the corners. Get some bantams for hatching and 
rearing the young birds next year. Japanese 
silkies or Seabrigb+ Lantams are the best. Con- 
sult Herbert K. Tob’ys “Propagation of Wild 
Birds” and use our qvesdon and answer service 

for more particular information, 
Game-BreeptnGc Eprtor. 














The Mackensen Game Park 









Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits ‘oxes, Raccoons 
Everything in wild animals, game, 


fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We have a large number of early hatched, 
well-grown birds for turning down on es- 
tates and game preserves this fall. 


Montcalm bred Ring Necks are character- 
ized by brilliancy of plumage correct size, 
plumpness, vigor and health. 











Order your breeding birds 
for next year now and insure 
maximum results. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Box WN, Phoenixville, Pa. 





NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 

free expert planting advice, literature and prices. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 

















America’s finest pheasants. Ringneck, Mongo- 
lian, Amherst, Golden, Silver, Reeves, Melano- 
tus, Swinhoe, Manchurian, Vesicolor. Price 
list free. Illustrated, instructive, descriptive 
catalog 1l0c. 


Lux Game Farm Hopkinton, ta. 





















BOB WHITE QUAIL 
(Partridges) 


ORDER artri 

now Southern Native, Northern 
and Mexican’ varieties. My 
Free 1930 Folder explains 


*varieties. How to plant them. 
Letters from prominent cus- 


tomers. Prices, Ete. 
Delivery December to late 
April, Largest producer in 
America. 


- E. BOGLE, Box 837, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Mallard Ducks for Decoys 
Domesticated wild mallard ducks for 
decoys. $5 per pair. $25 per dozen. Or- 
der direct from this advertisement. 

MAC’S DUCKERY 
805 N. Sheridan Road Peoria, Illinois 
































An unusual magazine filled with 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
ses and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 


» 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Silver Fox News, 





AND NEW ZEALA 


rin babies 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 














Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 








FOR SALE—Rare Birds, Pheasants, 


Doves, Quail, Pigeons 























































Pheasants 
Ringneck a‘ each $ 3.00 
Golden—1929 Hatch . ey 7.00 
Golden—Full Plumage .. — 9.00 
Silver—1929 Ffatch pe 7.00 
Silver—Full Plumage oo 9.00 
Lady Amherst—1929 Hatch . ys 15.00 
Lady Amherst—Full Plumag = 20.00 
Reeves—1929 Hatch yor 15.00 
Reeves—Full Plumage .. omg 20.00 
Japanese Versicolor—Ful > 18.00 
Soemmering—Full Plumage i 50.00 
Peacock—Full Plumage : 65.00 
Swinhoe—Full Plumage re 50.00 
Tragopan—Full Plumage ** 100.00 
Fireback—Full Plumage ya 100.00 
Impeyan—Full Plumage “ 200.00 
Palowan—Full Plumage “ 200.00 
Argus—Full Plumage . “* 200.00 
Doves—Pigeons 
Bleeding-heart Doves—Full Plumage .......... = 13.00 
Australian crested Doves—Full Plumage ........ “* .00 
Ringneck Doves—Full Plumage is pad 1.50 
Diamond Doves—Full Plumage .... yet 7.5) 
White King Pigeons—Full Plumage - 1.5 
Nicobar Pigeons—Full Plumage ........ = 25.00 
Victoria Crown Pigeons—Full Plumage ........ 75.00 
Quail—Partridge—Ducks 
Button Quail o 4.00 
Mountain Quail = 7.50 
Bob White Mexican Quail ..... pe 5.00 
Valley Quail—Hand Raised . = 3.00 
Gamble Quail—Hand Raised . ae 4.00 
Hungarian Partridge—Hand Raised * 9.00 
Chuckar Partridge—Hand Raised ... = 18.00 
Green Java Peafowls, 3 years old pad 75.00 
Blue Peafowls, 3 years old . sd 18.00 
White Swan, 8 years old ..... be 75.00 
Black Swan, 3 years old . .* 125.00 
Mandarin Ducks—Full Plumage = 10.00 
Wood Duck—Full Plumage TR a 12.50 
Mallard Ducks ws 2.50 





Pure Bred Healthy Stock and live arrival quar- 
anteed. Terms 25% cash with order. Balance 
Cc. O. D. Other Birds to offer by request. 


Cuas. R. Boatricut, Importer and Breeder 
534 Eleventh Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


Squab Book FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 
to attend. Sell for double chicken prices. Write 
at once for free 48-p. book telling how to 
reed and profit by mew fast sales 
met! 5 PLYMOUTH ROCK 
SQUAB CO. , 504 H St., Melrose 
Highland h ts. Estab- 
lished 29 years, Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies, Reference. any 
bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 
















HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 
PHEASANTS, WILD TURKEYS, RING- 
NECK AND MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS 


Eggs for 1930 from Imported birds or from pens of 
Imported cocks with Grousehaven hens. 

Order new, for Spring delivery as all orders are 
filled in rotation. 


GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 


Box G Lupton, Michigan 





Decoys, Callers, Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1927-28 
Wild Mallard Yearlings, $5.00 pair. 1929—$4.50 
pair: English C s 1927-28-29: $10.00, $8.00, 
2 $7.00 pair. 
elgian Callers Yearlings $15.00 pair. BI X 
Yearlings $10.00 pair. Duck Book’ 256, od Boobies 
25e: Old Trained Canada Geese. Wood Ducks, Swan, 
Pea-Fowls & ether Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. Pure Bred 
Northern Stock. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
man Ce., Danville, tt. 


BIGPROFITS 


Raising Silver Black 
. Buy « pair of our 
istered Grade 1 foxes 
make big money. Our 

oe won 10 prises with 
2 entries at the Buffalo 
w. Write for ices 
terms, Ask for ovr 

let “The Silver Fox. 
What it Is.” It ie FREE, 
























Registered Blues and Silvers. The right 
place to buy quality. Booklet free. Breed- 
er-agents wanted. Bank ref. 25 years. Easy 
terms, We also ranch foxes for customers. 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS 





Empire Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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“Back up! 


roared MacBride. “Get the hell out of { 
corridor! Snap on it!” 

“We want Kildeen!” one of them yelk 
and the others roared approval. 

“Get back!” shouted MacBride, a 
started for them. 

He fired a shot over their heads. T 
screamed and broke and fell 
pressed into them, the muzzle of his g 
still smoking. A shot burst from their mig 
It slammed through his right arm and} 
gun fell to the floor. The mob rushed }j 
swept over him. The guns of the p 
policemen bellowed. Two of the mob v 
down howling, and the others 
Gun-smoke writhed over their heads. 

MacBride, groping through a tangle; 
legs that stumbled over and about him,; 
covered his gun with his left hand. ¥ 
managed to reach his feet as Banner a 
the new squad hove into sight. 

“Hell's bells, Cap!” gritted Banner, 

“Plaster those guys, Harry!” 


away, | 


Stoppe 


One of the most vivid, powerful, dramatic and intensely interesting stories ever published— 


“TOUGH TREATMENTS 


HIS is the day of organized crime; and Frederick 
Nebel, the author of this story, knows organized 
crime and the present day underworld, and police and 
police methods, inside out. In “Tough Treatment” he has 
told the story of the effort of an honest, hardboiled, two- 
fisted, tighting cop, Captain Steve MacBride, to clean up 


a mill town in which crime and politics and the police are 
hand-in-glove. A police strike, and a mob attack on the 
jail to rescue a crime leader, are merely the high lights 
in a story that is swift moving and filled with action and 
that will hold your interest from first word to last ina 
way the few stories ever do. Don’t miss it: you will find it 


In the JANUARY issue of 





Black Mask is a monthly magazine of detective, adven- 
ture and western stories of a kind that you will seldom 
find anywhere else—stories that are true to life in all 
essential respects, and that are, consequently, convincing 
and correspondingly enjoyable. Black Mask is published 
by the same men who publish Field & Stream, although 
the two magazines have different editors. Its sole policy 
is to publish fiction that the publishers of Field & Stream 
know will be enjoyed by the kind of men who read Field 
& Stream—intelligent stories for intelligent, red-blooded 


DOUBLE OR QUITS 
A smashing story of the underworld of 
by Erle Stanley Gardner. 

LITTLE BLACK BOOK 
The 


sons 


San Francisco 


Texas Rangers Air Force, known as “Hell's Step- 


in action. By Horace McCoy 


BeerasK 


people. You men who enjoy the hunting of the dangerous 
game of Africa and Asia, with its hardships and danger, 
will enjoy the stories in Black Mask just as much. Be- 
cause there is no game as dangerous to hunt as an armed 
criminal; there is no hunting as thrilling to take part in 
or to read about as a man hunt. It is our belief that you 
will enjoy every story in every issue of Black Mask; and 
that once you have come to know it well you will never 
again be willing to go without it. Get a copy of the JAN- 
UARY issue, read “Tough Treatment”, and then read— 


REGENERATION OF JOHN CARTER 
A western story of the old days. By Hapsburg Liebe. 
RED SMOKE 
A wonderful story of *the efforts of a released convict to 
break up a crime ring he learned about in prison. By 


Raoul Whitfield. 


On all good newsstands December 12th. Get a copy without 
fail, and see for yourself how fine a magazine it is. 
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WESTERN, DETECTIVE & ADVENTURE STORIES 













JAN. 1930 - 20¢ 


IN CANADA 25¢ 
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AS 
‘ io” Take Your Choice— 
You Can’t Go Wrong 


Nanautoloadingor repeating shotgun, mechanical excellence that 
insures positive action at all times, and materials that resist wear, 
are of firstimportance. These are the prime requirements for smooth 
action, with no jams or other distracting annoyances, and for a long 
life of smooth functioning under rapid fire with heavy loads. 


Next, the man choosing a gun should consider beauty of line and 
finish, balance, and handling qualities. 


By every test, the Model 11 Remington 12-gauge autoloader, Model 
29 Remington 12-gauge repeater, and Model 17 Remington 20- 
gauge repeater, will prove to you that each is superior in its class. 


Let an engineer analyze their mechanical performance, judge for 

yourself their graceful lines and ease of handling— you will find 

that you can not go wrong in choosing one of these Remingtons. 

Your dealer probably has these guns in stock. If he has not, let us 

send you a booklet which describes them fully. Take this to your 

dealer, show him the gun you want, and he can get it for you quickly. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


© 1930 R. A. Co. 25 Broadway New York City 3345 


Remington, 
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